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PREFACE 


Ir stncerity, knowledge, and deep understanding of the 
way of the sea are elements out of which a man may write 
a book, then Karl Baarslag has made a book that is a 
piece with the great ocean-sea itself. He has taken the 
wonder of wireless telegraphy, and has given us an ab- 
sorbing story of the beginning and growth of this new art 
of universal communication as it affects man’s efforts on 
the sea. So rapid and vast has its progress been that the 
thirty-odd years since radio began have crowded within 
this short span a dramatic sea story as exciting as that of 
the centuries gone before. During this time of greater 
and ever greater ships, of heavier tonnage, of increased 
speed and luxury, have come a number of major disasters. 
We find them recorded in this book, from a new view- 
point, that of the center of information, the “radio shack,” 
and we live amid high hazard and supreme sacrifice with 
the newest recruits to the sea, the young “brass pounders.” 

Cooper, Marryat, Dana, Melville, and Conrad have 
written of the same sea but of another day, a day not more 
heroic than is the present time of Normandies and Queen 
Marys. Karl Baarslag, in writing SOS to the Rescue, 
cleaves to fact. It is more thrilling than any adventure of 
the imagination and contains much hitherto unpublished 


material. 
Vii 
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The author is an experienced seagoing radio operator. 
He brings 10 his pages the fascinating lore of an intensely 
pacehal calling and with this a message of brotherhood 


refashine 


reteshing to this time of discord. At sea, when SOS 
ashes through the 600 meter band, all men of whatsoever 
race of nationality are one. 

Great lessons have been learned out of the prevention of 
disasters, asin the remarkable collision of the SS. Florida 
with the SS. Republic, in which wireless played so brave 
a part, and through the succession of tragedies, growing 
out of size and speed and fog and fire, wherein the radio 
apparatus and its operators saved many lives and did much 
to preserve the stories of these occurrences, from which 
greater safety at sea has been achieved. 

The reader will want to know why and how this book 
has been written, No better answer can be given than 
that set down by Karl Baarslag himself. 


“AS a marine operator I naturally developed an interest in 
the early use of distress calls. I found that many seagoing 
Tadio operators had died at their posts, or had gone down with 

eit ships, and that some of their names were perpetuated on 
2 Memorial cenotaph in Battery Park, New York. 

by the way, is not a very inspiring or imposing mon- 
ument. It contains merely the operator’s name, his ship, and 
the dite and place of each disaster. Nothing is told as to who 
se men were or the manner of their deaths. Such facts, of 
Course, would be gathered in a written record and would have 
fo place on a monument. Careful and thorough search re- 
bi ¢ Surprising fact that no work of reference, or collec- 
tion of factual data, existed, recording the part radiotelegraphy 
bis Played in marine disasters, or how many of these little 

Own operators had lost their lives, No one, radioman or 
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layman, had gathered the epic stories of the wirelessmen. 
Even the committee charged with the care of the Memorial 
and the duty of inscribing the names on it, possessed but the 
scantiest of meagre records. The stories behind the names lay 
buried in forgotten reports, in crumbling, yellowing news- 
papers, or in long deceased house organs. In many instances, 
these stories were kept alive only in someone’s uncertain and 
dimming memory ; few actual records of any sort existed. 
Someone had reported men as lost with their ships and the 
names of these obscure radiomen were added to that of Jack 
Phillips of the Titanic, for whom the cenotaph was originally 
intended. 

“Even the origin of the SOS signal was obscure and sur- 
rounded by fanciful misconceptions. ‘To collect and assemble 
this material seemed a task of four or five months’ research. 
As the labour of unearthing and assembling these long-buried 
and forgotten stories proceeded, months slipped into years, and 
the outline and scope of the present work gradually took form 
in my mind. Its purpose is threefold : 

“First, to record in permanent form, the outstanding sagas 
of the sea in which radio played any part, and to tell, for the 
first time, the ‘inside’ radio story of these disasters, as inter- 
preted by a professional radioman, unadorned by romance or 
fancy. 

“Secondly, to acquaint the general public, reading and trav- 
elling, with the real ‘Sparks,’ the ship’s radioman, his work, 
training, daily life, and traditions. 

“Thirdly, to bring to public attention the steady, year by 
year, decline in shipping losses since 1900 as the use of radio- 
telegraphy was extended to a greater and greater number of 
ships, and to point out from the disasters of the past, with their 
heavy loss of human life, the imperative necessity of more ade- 
quate and stricter radio laws; also to point out the necessity 
of bringing our own antiquated radio laws into reasonable 
conformity with those of other ship owning nations. 

“It is also hoped that the book will make available to the 
newer generation of radiomen the inspiring stories of their 
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predecessors at the key, before these epic sagas of their craft 
are lost or forgotten. oo, 

“Throughout the preparation of this work, two main guid- 
ing principles have been rigidly adhered to— accuracy an 
thoroughness. Many months of work were spent because of 
the latter consideration and much material had to be rejected 
because of the former, ‘To compile a dependable work of ref 
erence was the paramount motive; to tell some interesting 
stories was a secondary consideration. 

“As a seagoing operator, I have had the advantages of con- 
tact and experience but have also been restricted by obligations. 
It has been necessary to confine the work to actual arg 
leaving sentimental and unmerited Jaudation, sensational c- 
tion and popular romance to non-radio and landsmen wie 
No man, it has been said, is a hero to his valet, nor, it might be 
added, to those engaged in the same calling. a 

“The so-called ‘de-bunking’ or belittling of really meritor10 Ys 
services, was likewise eschewed. The present day scien 
except he be the veriest tyro, has no great appetite for — 
gant publicity; shipboard life is difficult enough without en : 
ing down on his head the gibes and shafts of his derisive $ bie 
mates, In the early days of wireless, following the Repu ‘lio 
disaster, some radio companies shamelessly exploited the a his 
operator concerned with any minor mishap, an inflate di 
importance in order to promote the sale of their stock or 1a‘ id. 
equipment, although the former might be worthless or 4 W1 
cat’ and the latter was often of sadly limited utility or valu. 
The radio company reaped a harvest of stock sales or g2!n© A 
more lucrative contracts; the poor, wretchedly underpa! 
radioman became the butt of sarcasm and ridicule. Today, 
the wirelessman is accepted as a matter of course and is looked 
upon as a valuable member of the ship’s company. 

“On the other hand, I have had the advantage of access to 
material and records not available to the general public. 
Operators, who had little to say to newspaper men and shunned 
the professional writer, have freely and whole-heartedly as- 
sisted, as one operator to another, in supplying much of the 
heretofore unknown radio side of these disclosures. Much of 
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this material never before has been published and is the result 
of personal interviews extending over the past five years, in 
the United States, Canada and England. All pertinent gov- 
ernment records were carefully and thoroughly examined. 
“No pretense or effort at style has been made. Throughout, 
the book uses the nomenclature of the sea and radio ter- 
minology, rather than a hopeless mass of disrupting and 
weakening parenthetical explanations. The terminology em- 
ployed is such as the average reader is already familiar with. 
If the work, as a whole, is ‘spotty’ or if the treatment seems 
lacking in uniformity, consider the conditions under which it 
was written, ‘on the job’ in various parts of the world, from 
Hammerfest to the West Indies. Few books have, perhaps, 
ever been put together in so many climes and under such vary- 
ing conditions. Some of it was done amid the distraction of 
keeping radio watch. The mass of material was such that the 
work progressed with discouraging slowness. Parts of it were 
written off the bleak shores of the Baltic, others in the Carib- 
bean. The wintry Atlantic, the famed and glittering Céte 
D'Azur, prosaic New York, smart, yachting Cowes, the haunt- 
ingly beautiful Lyngenfjord, the Giudecca Channel of Venice, 
the silent and brooding Saguenay, the sun-drenched and palm- 
fronded islands of the Spanish Main — many ports and many 
scenes have lent their moods and tones to the various chapters.” 


And that’s why and how Karl Baarslag wrote this book. 

Lest the timid reader decide that he will never again, 
or never ever, set foot on a steamer to travel abroad, for 
fear that he find himself on board a Titanic, an Empress 
of Ireland, a Vestris, or a Morro Castle, I will again quote 
from Mr. Baarslag’s notes : 


“Statistics kept by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping on the num- 
ber of American and foreign vessels ove> 100 gross tons and 
the percentage that these lost vessels bore to the total tonnage, 
American and foreign, afloat are quite illuminating. They 
show a steady and marked decrease in the percentage of ton- 
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nage lost every year since the inception of radiotelegraphy in 
1900. At four year intervals before the World War, the wat 
years are naturally omitted, and at two year intervals since the 
Armistice, the following figures are quite significant : 


Percentage of tonnage lost 
American Foreign 


LOD yc sintinindiseiediessivrse-ester 1.20 nase 
LOOM sc sioponesisnensmeedsaie 1.20 1.54 
IGWB ios drasicnaigeseaneranve 63 a 
NQTD sins asistesisiscermeresrer's 23 it 
re 96 se 
WQAT ia sidsiaicifismesimawareamare 45 81 
QU ie ain sieeteperaicreiata viaseraisiers 49 82 
1905 sisisisineiaiguiawemereaursies er 23 55 
MQ Sctvnceuccvignseanewaes 65 74 
LOI) Fines iiswnisiienanaeies 55 se 
NOT iano ieWaaikaulsinsiaiets 22 48 
1033 wnisisi vtrnisipinreiriearas'nece 21 50 


“In other words, American shipping losses since 1900 have been 
reduced almost to one fifth of sas een while foreign shipp!9S 
losses have been reduced to less than one half of one percent. 
During the past ten years an average of 83 passenger lives were 
lost each year on all American steam vessels plying the lakes, bays, 
rivers and high seas—or one passenger fatality for every 500,000,000 
ea miles, There is one occupant death for every 20,000,000 
occupant miles travelled by automobiles, totalling the appalling 
figure of 3,000 lives lot each year in automobile accidents. The 
indisputable fact remains that life at sea is far safer than in ap 
automobile, an airplane, or on the streets—far safer, in fact, than 
moe own home or bathtub, according to statistics. So muc 

— of radiotelegraphy as a protection to life and property 


508 a0 the Rescue is a definitely new and important 
contribution to the lore of the sea. I have found it a 
thrilling and absorbing book, 


F Fei R1iEsSENBERG 
Bronzuille, N. Y. 
1935 
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I 
CQD AND SOS 


Unt the dawn of this century ships great and small 
sailed for distant ports and, once they had passed over 
the horizon, were lost to the world until weeks or months 
later when they were again sighted by shore. Except 
for a chance meeting with some homeward-bound vessel, 
a ship might as well have sailed for a million miles into 
space. Once out of sight of land those who went down 
to the sea in ships belonged to another world—a world 
of stark loneliness and utter silence. 

Ships burned or foundered in storms with not so much 
as a whisper reaching land to tell of their fate. Land 
communication had advanced to telegraphy and teleph- 
ony over considerable distances, and continents were 
linked together by marine’ cables, but a ship at sea was 
still limited to visual and auditive signalling such as 
rockets, flags, lights, whistles and detonating devices, all 
of which were necessarily limited in effectiveness to a few 
miles. The crew of a sinking or burning ship fought 
their battle for life, silently and alone, unable to inform 
the world of their plight or to summon assistance, which 
might be just over the horizon. They were as isolated 
and self-dependent as any Norse rover in the Northern 
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seas, or a Magellan or Cook in the vast Pacific. De- 
feated and overwhelmed, they were driven to take to 
their small boats, their last hope, to become the sport 
of wind and wave until a chance rescuer happened along 
days, weeks or even months later ; or as was frequently 
the case, they sickened, went mad and died under the 
torment of exposure, hunger, and thirst. The hardships 
and sufferings endured on small boat voyages fill many 
harrowing pages in the stirring annals of the sea. 

Wireless telegraphy with its magic powers was to wrest 
from the sea its ancient terror of silence and to give speech 
to ships which had been mute since the dawn of naviga- 
tion, Free as its medium, the all-pervading ether, it 
laughed at distance, night, fog or obstruction. It sped 
on the wings of lightning, and a bolt of Jove became its 
appropriate symbol. 

While Guglielmo Marconi is generally credited with 
being the “Father of Radio,” it should not be forgotten 
that wireless telegraphy was the cumulative result of the 
labours of many men in several countries and not the 
unaided invention of any one individual. Marconi has 
frequently acknowledged his indebtedness to his boyhood 
instructor, Professor Righi of Bologna and to Heinrich 
Hertz, the German discoverer of the electro-magnetic 
waves bearing his name which are utilized in wireless 
communication. 

In 1865, James Clerk Maxwell, the brilliant Scots physi- 
cist, developed and propounded his theory of electro- 
magnetic pulsations or waves, the foundations for his 
research having been laid by the great Faraday. Hertz 
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demonstrated their existence, while Crookes was the first 
to foresee and suggest the possibility of utilizing this 
new phenomenon in telegraphic communication. A 
number of scientists began their investigations and ex- 
periments, among them, Ruhmkorff, Popoff, Preece, 
Branley, Lodge, Slaby, Braun, D. E. Hughes and Tesla. 
Nor must we forget the Americans who contributed so 
much to the art: Edison, Fessenden, Dolbear, Logwood 
and DeForest. 

Marconi applied for his first British patent for wire- 
less telegraphy in 1896. From the very first he began 
conducting his experiments over water. Telegraphy 
without wires was naturally destined for the sea, it 
would annihilate the age-old silence of the deep. While 
others toiled in laboratories, he was quick to foresee the 
commercial possibilities of the newly discovered phe- 
nomenon, and the British Marconi Company was organ- 
ized in 1900, to be followed two years later by an 
American subsidiary. 

Wireless was at first a puny infant, weak and un- 
promising, but it grew quickly. At the age of one year 
its toddling steps were extended to ten miles across 
water ; beyond the range of flag signals. By the time it 
was four, it had lengthened its stride to that of a mytho- 
logical giant, 200 miles; it was ready to go to work. 
In fact, it had already begun its useful and humanitarian 
labours. In December 1898, East Goodwin Lightship, 
marking the dangerous Goodwin Sands off the south- 
eastern coast of England, was equipped with apparatus. 
The installation, which was extremely simple, was taken 
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out in an open boat and put into service in the course of 
an afternoon. 

This first lightship set operated successfully on its ini- 
tial service trial. On March 3rd, 1899, the lightship was 
rammed, at 4 o’clock in the morning, by the SS. R. F. 
Matthews. The first distress call ever sent from a ship 
at sea was flashed ashore to South Foreland. Tugs were 
sent and the lightship was towed out of danger. 

The German SS. Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, in March 
1900, appears to have been the first ship in regular com- 
mercial service to have been equipped with radio appa- 
ratus. Previously, some warships, yachts, and other craft 
had carried sets, but only for experimental purposes. 
The Belgian Royal Mail Steampacket, Princess Clemen- 
tine, in the Ostend-Dover service, was fitted the same 
year, and on January rst, rgoz, it was put to good use 
summoning assistance for the Bark Medora, aground on 
Ratel Bank. Nineteen days later, the Princess Clemen- 
tine herself was in trouble, ashore in a thick fog at 
Mariakerke, and her radio was again used for more im- 
portant messages than routine traffic. There was both 
hope and promise in this infant science, with the stride 
of a giant and the speed of thought, which could summon 
help from far over the horizon in the space of a second. 

By 1904 a number of ships in the trans-Atlantic trade 
were equipped with wireless telegraphy. The British 
operators were nearly all landline telegraphers who had 
left railroad or postoffice keys to go to sea in the newly 
opened field. They brought along with them not only 
their Morse code but also many of their telegraphic abbre- 
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viations and signals. One was the general call—CQ, 
which had been used to attract attention of all operators 
along a wire. It preceded the time signal in the morning 
at 10 o’clock and also all notices of general importance. 
CQ went to sea and became a general call to all ships. 

A preliminary International Conference for the regula- 
tion of wireless telegraphy was held in Berlin in 1903, 
but it confined its deliberations mainly to informal dis- 
cussions and the preparation of an agenda for the 1906 
International Convention to be held in the same city. 
The Italian delegation brought up the question of distress 
signals and the desirability of granting such signals pri- 
ority over all other communications. They suggested the 
letters SSSDDD to be used as an internationally recog- 
nized distress call. Every ship receiving this call was to 
suspend all other communications at once and devote 
itself entirely to communication with the ship in distress. 
Although there was no disagreement in principle, it was 
finally decided to leave the entire matter to the next Con- 
ference for final disposition. The Conference did, how- 
ever, insert in its final protocol that : “Wireless telegraph 
stations must, unless there is a material impossibility, give 
priority to calls for help which come to them from ships.” 

Early in 1904 the Marconi Company, realizing the de- 
sirability of some universal distress signal, filled the need 
by issuing the following general order : 

“It has been brought to our notice that the call ‘CQ 
(All stations) while being satisfactory for general pur- 
poses, does not sufficiently express the urgency required 
in a signal of distress. 
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“Therefore, on and after the 1st of February, 1904, the 
call to be given by ships in distress, or in any way re- 
quiring assistance, shall be ‘CQD.’ 

“This signal must on no account be used except by 
order of the Captain of the ship in distress or by other 
vessels or stations re-transmitting the signal on account of 
the ship in distress, All stations must recognize the 
urgency of this call and make every effort to establish 
satisfactory communication with the least possible delay. 

“Any mis-use of the call will result in the instant dis- 
missal of the person improperly employing it.” 

CQD was popularly interpreted to mean “Come Quick 
Danger,” but from the above order it can be seen that the 
letters in themselves had no such definite significance, be- 
ing an old telegraphic general call—CQ—to which had 
been appended the letter D for distress. 

The second International Radio Telegraphic Con- 
vention was held in Berlin in 1906, in response to an 
invitation by Kaiser Wilhelm II, who foresaw that the de- 
velopment of radio. communication should be protected 
by international agreement against monopoly and private 
exploitation, Some thirty nations sent delegates ; the 
United States delegation being headed by Admiral Man- 
ney and the American Ambassador Charlemagne Tower. 
The thorny question of inter-communication between 
competing systems and the selection of a suitable inter- 
national distress call were the major problems to be settled 
at the Conference. 

Impelled to action by the “Radio chaos in America,” 
the American delegation was at first almost alone in its 
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advocacy of compulsory inter-communication between all 
radio stations, irrespective of systems employed. The 
Marconi Company, dominant in its unassailable patent 
position and world-wide prestige, opposed this proposi- 
tion on the grounds that it would be forced to place at the 
disposal of its rivals the far-flung network of its estab- 
lished facilities and equipment. Great Britain, Italy, Mon- 
tenegro, and several other countries, already committed 
by agreements with the Marconi Company, officially 
opposed the American proposal of compulsory inter- 
communication. The American delegation persisted and 
succeeded in enlisting support from other powers so that 
the broad principle of compulsory inter-communication 
by international agreement was finally adopted by the 
Conference. 

The selection of a suitable distress signal presented no 
great difficulties. German ships had been accustomed to 
using as a general inquiry call the signal “SOE,” and the 
German delegation suggested this signal as an interna- 
tional distress call. This led to considerable discussion 
and the objection was advanced that the final “E” in 
“SOE,” being only a dot in the Morse code, would be 
too easily lost in atmospheric disturbances, through inter- 
ference, or if nervously transmitted. It was therefore 
judged preferable to substitute “SOS” for “SOE.” Three 
dots, three dashes, three dots, could not be mistaken for 
anything else and was deemed to be the attention-arrest- 
ing and distinctive signal desired to precede all inter- 
national distress calls, It was to be sent as one unbroken 
signal, ...——-—... and is therefore SOS and not S.O.S. 
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as it is so often seen misspelled. Orthography demanded 
an equivalent in letters, and so SOS was used, although 
the letters VIB, IJS, or SMB* sent as one signal would 
form the same ... ———... in the Morse code. Thus it 
can be seen that all such popular interpretations as “Save 
Our Souls,” “Save Our Ship,” or “Send Out Succour” 
have no foundation in fact but are merely the result of 
imagination and misconception. 

The American delegation had suggested the letters 
“NC,” which were already in use in the International 
Signal Code for visual signalling and which signified : 
“Call for help without delay, in distress.” A short dis- 
cussion, however, had resulted in its being withdrawn as 
unsuitable. It remains, nevertheless, to this day, the in- 
ternational distress hoist by signal flags. 

SOS was officially adopted by international ratification 
in 1908, but the older CQD lingered on for several more 
years, especially in the British service where it had origi- 
nated. Jack Binns was to make it famous in the Repwb- 
lic-Florida collision in 1909, and as late as 1912, Phillips 
on the foundering Titanic used both CQD and SOS. 
British operators, for sentimental reasons, regretted the 
abandonment of their CQD, which was a company and 
national signal, for the newer and “made in Germany” 
SOS. After the Titanic disaster, CQD was gradually for- 
gotten, and SOS became supreme over the vast empire 
of the air. The United States, generally lagging in radio 
legislation, did not officially adopt SOS until 1912, four 
years after all other nations had ratified the 1906 Con- 

* See Morse International Code, p. 17. 
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ference. It might not have acted even then had not the 
Titanic, and Phillips’ dramatic use of SOS, directed world 
attention to the use of the signal as a call for help at sea. 

The first distress call from an American vessel — that the 
writer has been able to trace — was sent out by Relief Ship 
No. 58 while on Nantucket Shoals Station, December 
1oth, 1905—a year before SOS was born. The relief 
ship had been on her station only five days when heavy 
gales set in which lasted for several days, reaching hurri- 
cane force at times. Buffeted unmercifully by tremen- 
dous seas on its exposed position, the ship sprang a leak 
which soon assumed alarming proportions. All pumps 
and hand-bailing facilities were employed to the limit 
in a desperate but losing battle to keep the water down. 
Finally, when it became apparent that the pumps could 
no longer cope with the inflow, a radio message was sent 
at 9 A.M. of December roth to the Lighthouse authorities 
asking that aid be sent without delay. 

The radio staff on board the lightship was composed 
of three naval electricians: Chief Electrician Burbank, 
2nd Class Electrician C. J. Blankenship, and 2nd Class 
Electrician William E. Snyder. The latter, now Lieuten- 
ant Snyder, U.S.N., Retired, says that he broadcast the 
word “HELP” in both American Morse and the Inter- 
national code, since no distress call existed at that time. 
He added, “Nantucket Shoals Lightship in distress, send 
aid from anywhere.” The Naval Radio Station at New- 
port, Rhode Island, seems to have been the only one to 
have heard the call, at least it was the only one to reply. 
By 3 P.M. the rising water had reached and extinguished 
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the fires; the gale backed northwest and kicked up a 
murderous cross sea. The last sputtering radio received 
from the stricken lightship was, “Water gaining, we are 
helpless.” 

The Lighthouse Service Tender Azalea was dispatched 
from New Bedford and, in spite of the heavy gale and 
high seas, reached the wallowing lightship’s side after a 
terrifying passage. Several hours were spent getting a 
line over the relief ship, and finally a towing hawser was 
successfully passed to her. Both small vessels were tossed 
around like canoes during the manceuvres incident to 
shooting a line to the sinking lightship. The Azalea 
began to tow the sinking vessel toward New Bedford. 
After five and one half hours of towing and struggling 
through mountainous seas, the captain of the lightship 
signalled that his vessel would have to be abandoned at 
once ; she was sinking beneath their feet. A small boat 
was put over by the Azalea, and the crew of 13 on the 
lightship were taken aboard the rescuing tender with- 
out mishap. They had left none too soon— Lightship 
No. 58 sank from sight ten minutes after she had been 
abandoned. The Azalea, which was only a small vessel, 
made port several hours later, after what was described 
in the official report as a “fearful trip.” Three years 
later, Nantucket Shoals was the scene of another epochal 
distress call and rescue, this time when Jack Binns sent 
out his famous CQD. 

The first actual use of SOS on an American ship as 
distinguished from Snyder’s “HELP” or Binns’ CQD, 
was sent out by T. D. Haubner from the SS. Arapahoe on 
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August 11th, 1909. Haubner, as an amateur in New 
Jersey, had listened raptly to all the stirring details sur- 
rounding the Republic-Florida crash and Binns’ CQD in 
January 1909, little knowing, he says, that in less than 
six months he himself would be on the transmitting end 
of a distress call from a ship at sea. In June of that year 
he applied for a position with the United Wireless Com- 
pany and was accepted. After a few trips on the SS. San 
Marcus, he was transferred to the SS. Arapahoe. 

The Arapahoe, a single-screw freight and passenger 
steamer of some 3000 tons, was bound for Charleston and 
Jacksonville from New York when her shaft broke, 21 
miles southeast of Cape Hatteras. Single screw and with 
a parted shaft, and being so near to the dreaded Diamond 
Shoals, known among mariners as the “Graveyard of the 
Atlantic,” her position was critical. A strong northeast 
gale drove the helpless vessel toward the treacherous 
Carolina coast. 

Captain Chichester immediately ordered the distress 
call to be sent. Haubner sent out the first SOS ever to 
be transmitted from an American vessel. Although the 
United States had not officially adopted SOS, the United 
Wireless had instructed its operators to use the new inter- 
national call should the necessity arise. Haubner used 
both SOS and CQD, so that there could be no possibility 
of his call being lost through any operators’ unfamiliarity 
with the newer signal. He was soon in communication 
with “HA,” the United Company’s station at Hatteras. 
Two Revenue Cutters and several salvage-hungry tugs 
were soon racing to the rescue. The SS. Iroquois of the 
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same line as the Arapahoe had just left New York, and 
she opened her drafts and raced down the New Jersey 
coast in response to her sister ship’s appeal for help. 

At 11 pM, that night, radios from the Arapahoe indi- 
cated that she had succeeded in finding holding ground 
for her anchors, when 25 miles offshore and was no 
longer in immediate danger. The passengers, who at 
first had been alarmed, were quieted by the assurance 
that wireless had started several ships to their assistance. 
The SS. Huron, another of the same company’s ships, 
came up from the southward and stood by during the 
night. 

By noon of the following day, several other ships and 
tugs had reached the crippled liner. Offers of assistance 
were refused, the passengers remained on board, and the 
tug Rescue began the tow to Charleston, that port being 
made without any further difficulty. 

On the way back to New York a few months later, 
the Arapahoe reversed roles and this time became the 
good Samaritan of the sea. The would-be rescuer at the 
time of the Arapahoe’s distress, the SS. Iroquois, was dis- 
abled—almost in the same spot—helpless without a 
rudder and sending out calls for help. Under forced 
draft, the Arapahoe reached her in a few hours and soon 
succeeded in passing a tow line aboard. The long tow 
to New York began. A gale was encountered off Atlan- 
tic City and the towing hawser pulled the bitts right out 
of the Iroquois’s foredeck. After some difficult work, the 
line was again secured to the disabled vessel and the tow 
resumed. Both ships reached New York without further 
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incident and the newspapers again made much of the 
striking utility of wireless as a safeguard for shipping. 

To Theodore D. Haubner, therefore, goes the distinc- 
tion of having not only sent the first American SOS at 
the age of 19, but also of receiving what was probably the 
second use of that now well-known call of distress. Mr. 
Haubner is now engaged in business in New York. 

SOS has remained the unchanged and supreme distress 
call of the sea, although with the extension and develop- 
ment of the automatic alarm devices, a new signal has 
been used in conjunction with it. The automatic alarm, 
as used by some European nations, consists of a sensitive 

"receiver and relay which, on the reception of four or more 
dashes, each of exactly four seconds’ duration, closes 
switches which operate alarm bells in the radio room, 
operators’ cabins, and on the bridge. It is designed and 
intended for use when the regular operator is off watch. 
While the British and some other nations accept it in 
lieu of a regular operator, or qualified listener, the Ameri- 
can radio authorities, after exhaustive tests, seem to have 

. remained sceptical as to its efficiency and, at the present 
writing, it is not in use on American ships nor is it 

accepted as a substitute for regular operators. Thus, in 
an age when the machine is constantly displacing the 
man, we have at least one setback for the robot. Un- 
doubtedly, however, it will not be long before engineer- 
ing skill succeeds in overcoming its present deficiencies 
and perfecting its performance. The stand of the Ameri- 
can radio authorities is quite logical and is not based on 
any hypercritical conservatism or hostility. The auto- 
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matic alarm, before it is legally permitted to replace the 
human listener, should not only prove that it is just as 
efficient as a regular, trained operator but it must also be 
infallible. One of its major defects seems to be its dis- 
position to go into operation when no distress call is 
being transmitted. A false alarm is annoying enough, 
but a more serious charge against the robot listener is 
that occasionally it will fail to go into operation when 
an actual SOS is being sent. On this ground the Ameri- 
can authorities are naturally conservative and have indi- 
cated they will not accept any automatic alarm device 
which might fail in this supremely important respect. 
No official would care to take the responsibility of ap- 
proving and permitting the use of a piece of apparatus 
which might fail to function just at the time when some 
ship nearby was foundering with loss of life after it had 
transmitted a distress call which the robot listener had 
failed to hear. No competent operator, even though he 
were occupied with traffic, were half asleep, or absorbed 
in some murder mystery thriller, could fail to distinguish 
the electrifying and arresting SOS SOS SOS. A machine, 
through improper adjustment, mechanical failure, dis- 
tance, heavy interference, or other conditions, might fail 
to spring to life at the broadcasting of the spaced dashes. 
To set off false alarms is a minor imperfection ; but to fail 
to respond, when an SOS is actually whining through 
the air, is a fatal and unpardonable defect in any auto- 
matic alarm device, 


On May 31st, 1929, there was signed at London an 


a 
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“International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea.” 
It abrogated the previous convention of 1914. Seventeen 
leading maritime nations, including the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., participated. Its purpose was the promotion 
of “safety of life at sea by establishing in common agree- 
ment uniform principles and rules directed thereto. The 
scope of the conference was all-inclusive — construction 
of vessels; bulkheading, etc.; life-saving appliances ; 
radiotelegraphy ; safety of navigation; and a uniform 
system of certificates. Most of the signatory nations, in- 
cluding Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Norway, have ratified the 
Convention as effective January 1st, 1933. The United 
States is one of the few “hold-outs.” It will probably be 
taken up by the incoming Senate in 1935. 

One of its provisions is the compulsory equipment with 
radiotelegraphy of all ships over 1600 tons, gross. As 
pointed out elsewhere in this work, American radio laws 
have been woefully inadequate and far behind those of 
so-called “backward nations.” As the unquestionable 
value of radio was demonstrated year after year by a 
marked and steady reduction in shipping losses and by 
the resultant decline in loss of life at sea, other nations 
increased the scope and stringency of their radio laws so 
that all foreign ships over 1500 or 1600 gross tons were 
already compulsorily equipped with radiotelegraphy prior 
to this last Safety of Life at Sea Convention. Only 
America lagged. The ancient statute of 1912, passed 
under pressure of the Titanic horror, which requires two 
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operators and a continuous watch only on ships carrying 
50 or more persons has been deemed adequate and sufh- 
cient protection for life at sea despite the quite obvious 
fact that it left a wide loophole for all vessels irrespective 
of tonnage or length of sea voyage if they carried 49 
persons or less, The practical result has been that foreign 
ships have carried the burden of greater radio protection 
while American shipping has saved some expense through 
the inadequacy of American radio laws. When the 
Vestris sank with a heavy loss of life, an American ship, 
the Montoso, of 3000 gross tons, passed within a few 
miles of the sinking liner, while the distress calls were 
hurtling through the air, and heard nothing. When she 
arrived at Boston from Puerto Rico, it was all news to 
her surprised crew. She had no radio operator, as she 
was exempt under American law. Had she been British, 
German, Danish, Italian, or Greek, she would have been 
radio-equipped, and it is quite within the realm of pos- 
sibility that most of the lives lost in that disaster might 
have been saved, as, on a one man ship, the operator 
would have been on watch when the Vestris’s SOS 
screamed through the ether at ten in the morning. 

It is to be sincerely hoped, therefore, that the United 
States Senate, in the interest of greater protection of life 
at sea and with the obvious justice of bringing American 
radio laws into reasonable conformance with uniform in- 
ternational rules and principles of safety, will either ratify 
the International Convention of 1929, or initiate suitable 
and parallel American radio laws. The recent Morro 
Castle disaster will undoubtedly expedite official action. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MOAI Cob abe 
A. M + 
B—.. N - 4 
Cc —-.-—. oO - ' 
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Commonly used abbreviations and other signals : 


XXX Urgent signal (less urgent than an SOS) 
TTT Safety Signal used to precede ice, storm and other 
navigational warnings 


CQ General call to all stations 
Medico Call for medical advice or assistance 
K Go ahead 
R O.K., understood, right 
AS Wait 
GM Good Morning 
GN&GE_ Good night & Good evening 
Best regards 


73 

TUorTKS Thank you, thanks 

QRT Stop sending 

QRU I have nothing for you 

SK Finish of all transmission 
——..——High power warning; exclamation mark 
QRL I am busy, please do not interfere 

Cc yes 

N no 

CL I am closing my station 


II 
JACK BINNS SENDS OUT THE CQD 


Tue White Star liner Republic, of some 15,000 tons with 
440 tourists, sailed from New York on Friday, January 
22d, 1909, bound for Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
Besides her general cargo, she carried a considerable quan- 
tity of supplies for Admiral Sperry’s fleet returning from 
its triumphant cruise around the world. The Great White 
Fleet had expended much of its supplies for relief of the 
Messina earthquake victims. The Republic ran into thick 
fog as soon as she passed out of the Narrows. Jack Binns, 
her lone operator, was busy with the usual “Bon Voyage” 
and “Good-bye” messages until well after midnight. 
With his work finished, he turned in ; he had no assistant 
and would have to be up early in thé morning. 
Interviewed recently at his office in New York, he said 
that he slept well until about 5:40 a.m., when he was 
awakened by a sudden increase in the heretofore regu- 
larly emitted fog horn blasts. A tremor ran through the 
ship as the engines were hastily stopped. Was there an- 
other ship nearby and danger of collision? Hardly had 
this thought flashed through his mind when a terrific 
crash occurred. Binns sprang from his bunk and ran 
into the adjoining radio room ; his heart sank at the sight. 
The port wall of the radio room had been wrenched away 
18 
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and the roof hung menacingly over his head. Binns 

escaped death by merest chance. ‘The sharp stem of the 

Florida had smashed in the wall only a few feet fromm 
where he slept. Looking out into the murky darkness 
he saw some object in the fog-wreathed water which he 
mistook at first for a rock, leading him to conclude that 
the Republic might have gone aground instead of having, 
collided with another ship. Luckily, his apparatus ap 

peared intact and undamaged. His first concern wan nat- 
urally for his set. Was it still in operating; condition ¢ 
Was the antenna up? This was easily ascertainable. “lhe 
apparatus consisted of an old ten-inch spark coil with a 
straight “earthed” gap. Unless the antenna was intact 
and insulated it would be impossible to obtain a spark. 
Binns threw the switch, obtained power, and had hardly 
touched the key and satisfied himself that the antenna was 
still up, when the power failed and the lights went out. 
The inrushing water had already reached and snuffed out 
the ship’s generators. 

Below, the engineers barely had time to draw the fires 
under the boilers and to flee from the rapidly filling en- 
gine rooms. Fourth Engineer J. G. Legg, an unsung 
hero of the disaster, turned on the injector valves, thereby 
reducing the boiler pressure with cold water and thus 
preventing an explosion when the rising sca would reach 
them. 

Let Binns continue the story. “When the ship’s current 
failed, I changed over to my storage batterics. ‘hese bat 
teries were carried for just such emergency, although the 
effective range of the set was thereby reduced to Go ov Ow 
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miles, With the shack ripped open by the Florida's 
stem, for it was the Italian SS. Florida that had hit us, 
the bitter cold came inside. I could see nothing outside 
in the fog and darkness. I had no idea as to how badly 
our ship had been wounded or how long she might re- 
main afloat, so I prepared for the worst by putting on all 
the clothes I could find and by slipping on my overcoat. 
The telephone to the bridge had been destroyed by the 
collision so I was unable to get any details as to the ship’s 
condition.” 

Jack Binns returned to his key and on his own respon- 
sibility sent out his famous CQD. 

The nearest land station was at Siasconsett, Massachu- 
setts, old “SC,” as it was then known, and Jack Irwin was 
on watch. The “graveyard trick” had been so quiet that 
Irwin dozed off to sleep. The fire in the stove had died 
down and it became cold in the sea-exposed shack. Irwin 
awakened with a start ; the room was chilly. He began 
replenishing his fire. He had just put on some coal when 
Binns’ CQD screamed through the headphones. The 
Republic's call was MKC. Irwin dropped his shovel, 
jumped for his phones, and learned that the palatial 
White Star liner was in distress and that the ramming 
vessel, at first unidentified, might also need assistance. 
As the Florida carried no radio, nothing had been heard 
of her when she drifted away into the fog and darkness. 

Binns told Irwin that he did not know the ship’s posi- 
tion or the extent of the damage but that he would get 
this information in a few moments and that Irwin could 
use these precious minutes to clear the air. Binns relates, 
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“Ffowever, I had no sooner sent this message when a stew- 
ard came from Captain Sealby with the inquiry as to 
whether everything was all right with me and the appa- 
ratus. I decided to report to the captain personally, so 
accompanied the steward back to the bridge. The radio 
shack was way back aft and it was a difficult trip across 
the wreckage-strewn decks and through the darkness. 
The passengers had gathered near the bridge, stewards 
were serving coffee, and Captain Sealby addressed them 
through a megaphone. I reported that the set was in 
operation and that I had already been in communication 
with land. Captain Sealby told me to get in communi- 
cation with nearby ships and that he would send a mes- 
sage along presently. I went back to the wireless room 
and had just got in touch with Irwin again when Chief 
Officer Crossland came along and handed me the follow- 
ing message, 

“REPUBLIC RAMMED BY UNKNOWN STEAMSHIP, 26 MILES 
SOUTHWEST OF NANTUCKET. BADLY IN NEED OF ASSISTANCE.” 

Irwin immediately re-broadcast this call, preceding it 
with CQD, as Binns’ range was so limited that only such 
few ships as were within a few miles would have heard 
him. Irwin repeated Binns’ message and added the 
words, “Do utmost to reach her!” Binns says that from 
this time on he conserved his power and did little trans- 
mitting until about noon when he was able to communi- 
cate directly with the SS. Baltic. Siasconsett did all the 
transmitting, Binns only briefly commenting or acknowl- 
edging receipt of messages. Irwin was soon in commu- 
nication with SS. La Touraine and the SS. Baltic, both 
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fortunately “two operator” ships so that a man was on 
watch at that early hour of the morning. Irwin also in- 
formed Binns that the Revenue Cutter base at Wood’s 
Hole, Massachusetts, had been notified and that a cutter 
would be dispatched to the Republic’s assistance. Binns 
sent this information to the bridge and Captain Sealby, 
in turn, told the passengers that rescuing craft were al- 
ready on their way. His words were received with cheers 
and shouts of approval. Set and pale faces relaxed into 
calm assurance as word went around, “They are coming !” 

The Republic’s passengers seem to have been cool, and 
collected with little or no excitement about the decks. At 
first there was some commotion among the Italians and 
Portuguese in the Third Class, but it was quickly quieted 
by stewards of their own race who assured them that the 
ship was in no immediate danger. Most of the passen- 
gers had hurried up on deck without attempting to find 
their clothes or valuables in the dark. They came up in 
their night clothes, and many were bare-footed. Such 
few men as had coats gave them to women shivering in 
night dresses. 

Stewards went below and brought back what clothing 
they could find in the unlighted staterooms. They passed 
them out indiscriminately to the more scantily clad men 
and women with the result that everybody was wearing 
clothes belonging to some one else. Daylight, which was 
now breaking dimly through the opaque curtain of fog, 
revealed many queer and comical outfits. Several men 
felt themselves lucky to have a woman’s petticoat around 
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their shoulders and a few women had not hesitated to 
don trousers and men’s shoes in that pre-feminist age. 
The shipwreck fashion parade was so amusing that they 
forgot in laughter and jokes their discomfort and thcir 
dangerous position. The possibility of the Republic 
foundering was forgotten, or at least pushed back into 
the subconscious, at the sight of an elderly, bewhiskered 
gentleman trying desperately to maintain some of his 
dignity and appear unconcerned with his wife’s petticoat 
around him. The cabin crew had brought up steaming 
coffee, sandwiches, and fruit. Some of the stewards had 
brought up whiskey and drinks were served. A few of 
the more daring ventured below and retrieved their money 
and jewelry; others saved nothing except the scanty 
clothing they walked in. 

With no power the Republic drifted with the current. 
Contact was re-established with the ramming ship, the 
Florida. It was learned that her engines were undam- 
aged, that she was maneeuvreable and would, in all like 
lihood, remain afloat. Thirty feet of her bow had been 
smashed back, but the collision bulkhead was holding, 
and a canvas patch had been placed over her battered 
nose. Sealby decided that it would be best to transfer 
the Republic’s passengers to the less damaged Italian ship, 
despite the fact that the Florida was already crowded with 
830 immigrants, most of them refugees from the terrible 
Messina earthquake. A collision at sea in the early grey 
morning hours was nothing to improve the jumpy nerves 
of refugees fresh from the horrors of one of the world’s 
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greatest earthquake disasters. They became panicky and 
excited, but Captain Angelo Ruspini, a cool young com- 
mander, soon had the situation under control. 

Captain Sealby again addressed his passengers from the 
bridge. “There is no immediate danger,” he cried, “but 
to be on the safe side, it is necessary for you to be trans 
ferred to the Florida. I expect you will be cool and not 
excited. Take your time in getting into the lifeboats. 
Remember !— women and children go first, then the 
First Cabin, and then the others. The crew will be the 
last to leave this vessel.” 

The passengers voiced their confidence and approval, 
the hum of excitement died down. One woman sat on 
deck playing solitaire until the boats were ready. The 
transfer of 460 passengers began shortly afterwards and 
was completed without mishap within two hours. This 
fact was radioed ashore by Binns, relieving anxiety among 
the passengers’ relatives and friends. Two of the Re- 
public's passengers did not make the transfer to the 
Florida ; their bodies rested under pieces of canvas on the 
boat-deck within sight of Binns’ shattered radio room. 
They had been instantly killed in their berths by the 
sharp bow of the Italian liner. Another of the Repub- 
lic’s Passengers died later from his injuries. Two of the 
Florida's sailors had also been crushed to death in the 
forecastle of the Italian liner. 

At first the Republic's passengers were grateful to find 
mee on the more seaworthy Florida but they soon 
ae her to be a disappointing haven. Engaged in the 

stant trade, she was not so pleasant to the eye, or so 
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The stove-in bow of SS. Florida 
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comfortable, as the finely appointed ship they had been 
forced to abandon. By noon they were all hungry; but 
the Italian’s cuisine was limited, sadly limited. They 
could not complain, the Italians were splendid in their 
sympathy and solicitude for their comfort. Officers and 
men divided what little spare clothing they possessed. 
The Italian immigrant women helped the Republic’s 
women with their toilets. Others, learning that the sur- 
vivors were Americans, and of the same nationality as the 
fleet which had so magnificently succoured and fed them 
during the earthquake at Messina, hastily abandoned their 
cabins and insisted that the Americans take them. 

The fact that there was no radio on the Florida gave rise 
to some apprehension and anxiety. Wireless was bring- 
ing aid to the sinking Republic but if the Florida should 
begin to sink how could she summon assistance ? One or 
two cowardly men became self-appointed prophets of 
doom, and whispered that they “knew” or had “heard” 
that the Florida could not live long and they would all be 
lost. Panic spread quickly but a courageous young 
woman undid most of the mischief by repeating that the 
Republic was in constant communication with the Balzic 
and that a rescue vessel would soon reach them. Then 
the Republic’s crew came over, making the over-crowding 
still worse. They brought word that the Baltic and other 
ships were near by. The dismal croakings of the mean- 
spirited were disregarded. Captain Sealby and a crew of 
forty-five, including Binns, had remained on the Republic, 
which was slowly sinking lower and lower by the head. 

The Baltic, when she had intercepted Irwin’s CQD, 
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was about 64 miles from the Republic, inbound from 
Liverpool and near Montauk Point, Long Island. The 
helm was ordered hard-a-starboard and another famous 
rescue dash at sea began. Unlike the Carpathia, later on, 
which, except for dodging icebergs, had fine, clear weather 
and was able to steer straight for the T7tanic’s position, 
the Baltic was in thick fog, and with direction finders as 
yet unborn, the dash to the rescue turned into a game of 
blindman’s buff. Instead of 64 miles, she covered over 
200 in the next twelve hours, blindly groping for the sink- 
ing Republic. Binns says, “By noon of Saturday, the 
Baltic was within ten miles of us; I could tell by the 
strength of her signals.” The fog, instead of clearing off, 
grew denser, and the Baltic was forced to reduce speed 
lest she run down the stricken Republic. 

Binns grew cold and numb at his key. After he was 
able to get in direct touch with the Baltic and La 
Touraine, hundreds of messages were exchanged. He 
worked under a severe handicap because in trying to rig 
up his set in the darkness he had accidentally knocked a 
side lever off his key, so that in order to transmit he had 
to hold the broken lever with one hand and send with 
the other. Bours, chief operator of La Touraine, slipped 
in a message asking how he felt. Binns replied, “I’m on 
the job, ship sinking, but will stick to the end.” A 
message from the Baltic cheered him somewhat, “Don’t 
worry, old man, we are bursting our boilers to get to you, 
and we are making 22 knots.” 

After twenty-five years, Jack Binns still vividly recalls 
the intense and biting cold. January off Nantucket with 
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a raw, icy fog, working in a radio room exposed to the 
open, on a sinking ship, is not the sort of place an operator 
would forget. At first he did not dare to leave his post 
in order to restore circulation through exercise, for fear 
that he might miss a message. In his fog-soaked clothes 
Binns grew numb and stiff. All heat had ceased in the 
morning when the steam failed. The raw, damp air 
sharpened his hunger. About two p.m. a steward came 
along with some food and coffee which, as Binns relates, 
“I devoured while I was transmitting. I think that 
steward saved my life.” Later that afternoon he decided 
to carry all messages to the bridge himself, as the long 
walk and climb would help restore his circulation. He 
related this with some amusement, “The first time I went 
to the bridge, I was so chilled I was shaking from head 
to foot. My teeth rattled and I was scarcely able to talk. 
Captain Sealby said, ‘Don’t be afraid, Mr. Binns, we will 
see that you get off all right. I smiled and told him it 
was the cold and not fear that made me shake and pre- 
vented me from talking audibly.” Later, the first officer 
brought Binns some woollen overshoes and a steward 
came along with blankets, which Binns put around his 
legs. 

As the early January darkness descended, those on the 
Republic began to fear that the Baltic, which had been 
searching futilely all afternoon, although within a few 
miles, might not be able to find them before dark, which 
would naturally increase their difficulties. They had lost 
sight of the Florida, too. The 2000 passengers and crew 
aboard the badly over-crowded and possibly sinking 
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Italian liner gave Sealby no little concern. The game of 
“hide and seek” had been going on for twelve hours. 
They had both fired rockets, exploded detonating bombs, 
and the Baltic inquired by radio whether they could hear 
her foghorn. All to no avail! While one ship exploded 
a bomb, the other, advised by radio, would listen for its 
sound so as to determine which direction it came from, 
This went on all afternoon, and neither ship heard the 
other. By six p.m. there were only two bombs left, one 
on each ship. It was still foggy and now almost dark. 
A comparison was made of the chronometers by radio, 
and it was agreed that the Republic was to set off her last 
bomb, at a given second. BOOM! went the bomb. 
Binns anxiously listened for the Baléic’s report. It came 
in a few seconds—they had not heard it ! 

That left their sole hope staked on the Baltic’s last 
bomb. While the quartermaster stood by the chronom- 
eter to raise his arm as a signal for the exact second, 
the others formed themselves into a circle facing outwards 
to all points of the compass. The sailor gave the signal, 
and they all held their breaths and listened. It was an 
intensely dramatic moment for the little group on the 
Republic's bridge. Night was near and unless the fog 
lifted there would be small hope of the Baltic finding the 
sinking liner. It was plain to all that the Republic could 
Not live out the night. Two seconds—three seconds— 
four seconds —still nothing !—then, Binns says, he 
thought he heard a faint ‘boom. ‘The third officer, who 
stood next to him, also thought he had heard something. 


SSS 
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Binns’ years of straining his ears for faint radio signals 
had sharpened his hearing. A bearing was taken on the 
direction from which he and the third officer had heard 
the sound and steering directions were quickly flashed to 
Captain Ransom of the Baltic. She was cautioned to 
proceed very slowly as the Republic had no lights, was 
helpless and could not get out of her way. 

Fifteen minutes later they heard the foghorn of the 
other White Star liner. Binns dashed to his shack and 
told Tattersall, on the other ship, “You are on the right 
course, we can hear your foghorn.” About ten minutes 
later Binns heard a great cheer. “I knew, of course, that 
it could not come from our crew, as we were only about 
45, scattered all over our ship. I looked out the cabin 
door, and there was the Baltic, alongside of us. She was 
a magnificent and inspiring sight ; ablaze with light from 
every port ; all the passengers were lining the rail cheering. 
They had been on the look-out for us all day.” It had 
taken the Baltic thirteen hours of blind groping and 
searching to find the stricken Republic. 

After a short conference between Captain Sealby and 
Captain Ransom, it was decided that the Baltic was to find 
the Florida and take aboard the combined passengers of 
both stricken ships. Hardly had this been agreed upon 
when the fog lifted and the weather changed to a cold, 
driving rainstorm. The lights of the Florida were made 
out not far away, and the Baltic steamed over to the bat- 
tered Italian. The Republic was abandoned. Sealby and 
a boat’s crew circled the slowly sinking ship and remained 
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near her during the night, boarding her again in the early 
morning. Binns and the others went aboard the Baltic. 
He went to the radio room and introduced himself to 
Tattersall, and was later given a room where he was able 
to snatch a few hours’ sleep. 

The work of transferring 1650 passengers from the 
Florida to the Baltic began at 11:30 p.m., Saturday, and 
went on throughout the night. Boat’s crews were used 
from all three ships. Women and children again were 
first, the evacuation proceeding in an orderly fashion until 
the Italian immigrants heard that the First Class men of 
the Republic were to precede them, whereupon they set 
up an angry uproar, “There are no classes here, we are all 
equal!” They were right and the officers had no justifi- 
cation for their discrimination, but those in charge of 
loading the boats were adamant and the order was carried 
out. Some rumour-monger had aroused the Italians by 
asserting that they were going to be left to go down with 
their ship | 

A strong wind had set up a long rolling swell and the 
boat work was far more difficult than that of abandoning 
the Republic. One or two women missed their footing 
and fell into the sea, but were quickly hauled out and 
sent aboard the Baltic. This double transfer at sea is 
unique ; first, because in no other disaster had such a 
great number of passengers been placed in small boats ; 
secondly, not one life was lost although the work was 
done entirely at night under a cold, drenching, mid- 
winter rain, and with a heavy swell running. The last 
Passenger was finally taken on board the Baltic shortly 
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before 7 A.M. on Sunday morning. The last boat carried 
the wounded as Captain Ruspini had thought it advisable 
to await daylight before transferring the injured. 

Henry Savage Landor, who was a passenger on the 
Baltic, later commented that the women showed greater 
fortitude than some of the men. The Baltic’s passengers 
ransacked and emptied their trunks to outfit the ill-clad 
survivors. An Indian prince, who had bought a gross of 
the gaudiest neckties which he could find in London, 
insisted on distributing them among the men. Daylight 
had showed a gathering fleet of ships ; liners of all nations, 
stodgy freighters, graceful Revenue Cutters, and other 
craft, including the famous whaleback, City of Everett. 
All had been drawn to a common centre by the magic 
call of the wireless. Every vessel within three hundred 
miles that was equipped with radio had picked up 
Siasconsett’s CQD, and hurried through the fog and night 
to reach the side of the sinking White Star liner. Each 
thought that he might be of some assistance. Today the 
nearest ship assumes responsibility for the rescue and the 
others proceed on their courses, but in 1909, as with 
the Volzurno, a few years later, everyone came from far 
and wide. There could not have been a finer demonstra- 
tion of the brotherhood of the sea and the inestimable 
value of wireless telegraphy to a ship in distress. 

Captain Sealby, at the last, had boarded the Republic 
again and sent word to the Baltic that he thought he 
might still save his ship, so Binns and a skeleton crew 
returned to share their skipper’s vigil. Binns tested out 
his set and reported to Sealby that it was operating satis- 
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factorily. He then proceeded to make his airy shack as 
comfortable as possible by nailing up blankets over the 
wrecked section. 

As the Baltic with her triple passenger list set out for 
New York, she passed close to the Republic, and a great 
cheer went up for the crew who were standing by their 
ship to the last. Convoyed by several good Samaritans 
of the sea, the Florida limped off toward New York, the 
big canvas patch over her battered nose giving her a 
grotesque appearance. The Republic was nearly done 
for ; she had been sinking at the rate of a foot per hour 
despite every effort to keep her afloat. It was hoped that 
she might yet be towed to shallow water and beached, so 
the Revenue Cutter Gresham took her in tow while the 
Anchor Liner Furnessia made fast to the stern and acted 
as a rudder. Two hours later, the derelict-destroyer 
Seneca appeared on the scene. She had hurried up from 
the Virginia Capes on receipt of radio orders. She be- 
came a team-mate of the Gresham, straining at a hawser. 
Che little cutters carried every ounce of steam that they 
dared, but they could make little progress with the 15,000 
ton half-submerged giant. They laboured at the Hercu- 
lean task, but the grotesque procession barely moved 
through the water. By nightfall it was realized that very 
little progress had been made ; a head current had almost 
nullified the towing power of the two cutters. 

Water was seeping into Binns’ cabin, and he began to 
wonder whether to go forward to see if they were going 
to abandon ship or to wait at his post until he was re- 
leased. His batteries, which had been weak when he 
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began his CQD thirty-six hours earlier, were now almost 
exhausted. The third officer came along and informed 
him that Captain Sealby had just issued the “Abandon 
Ship” order. He was to come forward and join the 
others. Binns lost no time in obeying. His cold, dreary, 
and partially wrecked radio shack had no attraction for 
him, sentimental or otherwise. Except for the few hours 
he had spent on the Baltic, he had been at the key con- 
tinuously for 36 hours. He sent his final message, “Cur- 
rent going, wireless now closed.” 

Captain Sealby himself refused to leave the ship despite 
the pleading of his officers. He would not abandon his 
command, as long as she remained afloat, but he did not 
want to risk the lives of others, so he asked for one 
volunteer to stay with him. All volunteered to a man. 
He selected Second Officer Williams because he was the 
senior unmarried man in the group. Williams also could 
use the signalling lamp and knew the Morse code. All 
the others, including Binns, left in the captain’s gig and 
rowed to the Gresham. They brought the request from 
Sealby that the steel-wire towing hawser be replaced by 
a rope one, so that it could be quickly cut when the 
Republic sank. This was done and a manila hawser bent 
on and paid out; a sailor stood by with an axe in the 
cutter’s stern. Sealby was to burn a blue Costen light 
as a signal to cut the line. Four or five other ships, 
which had lingered on to see the end of the Republic, 
played their searchlights on the sinking liner. The two 
lonely figures of Sealby and Williams could be made out 
pacing back and forth on the Republic’s bridge. Then 
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the lights were concentrated on the stern of the founder- 
ing vessel. Soon the taffrail was awash and only the 
flag-pole and British ensign remained above water. The 
glare of the searchlights set off every detail in sharp re- 
lief; the flag-pole was slowly disappearing, the sea 
snatched at the ensign, and soon it, too, disappeared from 
sight. 

When Sealby landed at New York, he told reporters, 
“We were going down steadily and pretty fast so I 
directed Williams to set off the blue lights. I fired five 
shots from my revolver to attract attention in case they 
could not see the lights. We both dropped down the 
ladder to the saloon deck, each carrying a blue light. The 
deck was wet and slippery with a 30 degree list making it 
impossible for us to keep on our feet, so we grabbed the 
rail and crawled along. The explosions of the air driven 
out by water and the rending of frames amidships told 
us that the stern was already under water. I managed to 
get to the foremast and climbed the rigging as far as the 
running light about 100 feet up. Below me half the ship 
was visible and she tipped up like a rocking chair about 
to go over backward. 

“My blue light would not burn because it was wet, so I 
fired the last shot from my revolver. Then everything 
dropped and I was in the water with the foremast slipping 
down beside me like an elevator plunger. There was a 
boiling, seething mass of water about me and a great 
roaring noise. I went under, but bobbed up again im- 
mediately as the air under my great-coat buoyed me up.” 

The Republic went under at 8:40 p.m. Sunday, 39 
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“CQD” Jack Binns shortly after his rescue from the Republic 
Capt. Sealby (wearing cap) in background 
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hours after the collision, much longer than it had been 
thought she would be able to keep afloat. Captain Sealby 
managed to catch hold of a spar and from that shifted to a 
hatch cover. Wreckage was eddying all around him, but 
he pulled himself up on the hatch cover before he was 
injured by the swirling debris. He spread out on the 
cover, only his head and shoulders above water. The sea 
was bitterly cold. He could discern the lights of the 
searching cutters sweeping the dark waters, looking for 
him and for Williams. He managed to slip another 
cartridge into his revolver and to his surprise it went off 
when he pulled the trigger. The shot was heard by one 
of the searching boats and he was soon found and pulled 
from the sea. Williams was found near by. Both were 
weak and “quite finished.” 

Jack Binns had been taken aboard the Seneca where 
he fell asleep in a bunk without loss of time. Others 
undressed him, and he slept the clock around. Thus he 
did not witness the end of his ship when she sank that 
evening. When interviewed recently, Binns was quite in- 
sistent that he had done nothing spectacular and still dis- 
claimed, as he did in 1909, any pretensions to “heroism.” 
Much of his story had to be unearthed from other sources, 
although he very kindly placed at the disposal of the 
writer all his clippings, reports, and personal diaries. 

The survivors were landed at New York, and Sealby, 
already lionized by his crew, was given a tremendous 
ovation by a great crowd of 3000 or more who surrounded 
the White Star pier. Binns, very much to his surprise 
and dismay, came in for enthusiastic attention and cheers, 
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He experienced the bewilderment and embarrassment 
that Lindbergh went through in becoming a popular idol, 
passing from obscurity to fame in a few hours. Sealby 
and Binns were picked up on the shoulders of cheering 
men and carried off the pier. At the White Star offices 
further torments awaited them. Sealby had to make a 
speech before he could get to the offices, and Binns was 
forcibly kissed by several girl clerks. He blushed and 
stammered in annoyance. “This hero business makes me 
kind of tired! I only did what I should have done and 
what every other fellow would have done under the same 
circumstances.” Vaudeville offers were made to him. 
“Go on the stage? Not for me!” he said. “I’m not look- 
ing for that kind of notoriety. All I want now is a good 
sleep, and then go back to work.” 

The following evening a dinner was given in his honor 
at Jack’s famous restaurant, across from the Hippodrome. 
It was suggested later that the entire party go over to the 
Hippodrome and see the water ballet which was the last 
act. Binns, in his youthful unsophistication, did not see 
the hand of the wily theatrical agent in this. He had the 
word of his host that “there would be no nonsense.” 
They were seated in a box, and after the act was over, 
the spotlight was thrown on Binns, and the manager, in 
a loud voice full of pride, announced that “CQD Binns 
is in the house.” The audience rose to its feet and roared 
for a “speech.” Binns resolutely refused at first but 
finally was induced and half-dragged to the stage. His 
“speech” was brief, candid and surprising. He said he 
was there through no intention of his, that he had tried 
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to elude the press agent, but had been tricked after all. 
He thanked his audience and beat a hasty retreat. 

As soon as the curtain fell, fifty or more ballet girls, 
who had waited, on instructions, made a concerted rush 
for the little wireless operator of the Republic. Taken by 
surprise and attempting to escape their quite obvious 
osculatory intentions, he very nearly fell into the water 
tank used in the last act. One girl succeeded in catching 
him and landing several resounding smackers, before he 
shook her off. By sheer force he fought his way clear 
and dodged down the first stairway he saw. Unluckily 
it led to the dressing rooms in the basement. With 
shrieks and giggles the hero-hungry pack was after him. 
Binns scampered and dodged behind scenery and finally 
found refuge in the elephant stalls, where he hid. The 
girls soon found him, and before he could escape again 
he was most thoroughly and liberally Hobsonized. He 
broke away and appeared on the streets covered with 
powder and rouge, and very, very angry ! 

Jack Binns had little better luck in England. Landing 
at Liverpool he saw a battery of camera men waiting for 
him. He hid in a dark shed until his train was ready 
to leave, when he ran out and slipped aboard. He had to 
face an ovation, however, in his native town of Peter- 
borough in Lincolnshire. The streets were thronged 
with cheering thousands, while the Mayor and other local 
dignitaries in state robes waited for him at the station. 
He was escorted to the ancient Guildhall where the Mayor 
read a formal speech of welcome. Binns again disclaimed 
any credit for his work and declared that the real heroes 
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of the disaster were the engineers of the Republic, one of 
whom had worked in water up to his neck to close the 
main steam valves and thus prevent a terrible explosion. 

Jack’s parents were not there to share in his welcome. 
He was an orphan ; his father had died two days after 
his birth and his mother a year afterwards. He had no 
brothers or sisters and had been brought up by a grand- 
mother. He left school at the age of fourteen and found 
work with the Great Northern Railway. Knocked down 
by an engine, he spent six months in the hospital. The 
time was not lost, for he studied telegraphy while re- 
cuperating. In 1902 Binns went with the British Post 
Office and three years later he joined the British Marconi 
Company. His first ship was the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. Later he was on the Grosser Kurfuerst and in 
1907 he went on the Bluecher. 

After the loss of the Republic, he served for two years 
on the Adriatic under Captain E. J. Smith, the ill-fated 
master of the Titanic. Most of the Titanic’s officers and 
crew came from the Adriatic, so Binns knew many of 
those who were lost in that great disaster. In fact, he 
relates that he very narrowly missed sailing on the Titanic. 
He had made business connections in New York with a 
newspaper and left the Marconi Company’s employ. He 
was undecided whether to wait for the new giant White 
Star liner, or to take the Minnewaska, which sailed a few 
days earlier. He chose the Minnewaska as he was eager 
fo: gett America and begin his new work. He began 
his newspaper work in New York a day before the Titanic 
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ripped herself open on an iceberg and sank with a loss of 
1500 lives. 

Binns remained in newspaper work until America’s 
entry into the war, when he went to Canada and joined 
the Canadian Flying Corps as an instructor. He was de- 
mobilized without seeing any war service and returned to 
New York to engage in journalism until 1924. He has 
since that time been in the radio business in New York. 


III 
THE UNSINKABLE SHIP 


A.tHoucH more than twenty years have passed, bringing 
with them many other sea disasters involving heavy loss 
of life, the foundering of the White Star liner Titanic re- 
mains to this day the worst marine catastrophe of all time, 
measured in lives lost. On a spring night, April 15th, 
I9I2, 1517 men, women and children perished in the icy 
waters over the Grand Banks of the North Atlantic. The 
material loss was more than $12,000,000. The world’s 
newest, largest and most luxurious “unsinkable” ship went 
down on her maiden passage in two hours and forty 
minutes. Lost with her, on board and overboard, were 
a long list of prominent figures in the arts, in public life 
and in the business world. Her commander, E. J. Smith, 
Commodore of the White Star Line, went down with his 
ship, as did 77 percent of her crew. 

The world was stunned following the news of this dis- 
aster. Business virtually ceased on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Consternation ruled at Lloyds, who had in- 
sured the vessel at one of the lowest rates ever given 
because of her supposed “unsinkability.” Buildings in 
London, New York, and elsewhere half-masted their 
flags. The sinking aroused an epidemic of sensational 
rumours, wild charges, and acrimonious controversy. It 
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was made the subject of two thorough inquiries, the first 
by the United States Senate and the other by the British 
Board of Trade, under the presidency of Lord Mersey, 
noted Wreck Commissioner. 

The poignancy of the Titanic disaster lies not only in 
its great loss of life, but even more so in the extraordinarily 
tragic concatenation of circumstances, which, taken sep- 
arately, would not have resulted in disaster but which, 
linked together in relentless succession, made the catas- 
trophe inevitable. In no Greek tragedy can one find such 
an inexorable and fatal chain of calamitous circumstances. 
Here was no General Slocum * fire and a panic of helpless 
women and children ; no sudden sinking of a torpedoed 
Lusitania or badly holed Empress of Ireland ; no helpless 
and leaking Vestris foundering after a severe storm. Just 
the glancing scratch of an iceberg —and a small berg at 
that !—on a starlit, calm, clear night, with nearly three 
hours in which to abandon ship under ideal conditions. 
How was it possible for 1500 human beings to lose their 
lives ? 

After the two Inquiries had been held and all the wit- 
nesses heard and evidence examined, the full tragic chain 
of “ifs” and “might-have-beens” stood revealed in burn- 
ing, terrible clearness. If the look-out men had sighted 
the deadly berg a few seconds earlier the collision would 
have been averted entirely. Had the berg been sighted 
a few seconds later, the crash would have occurred more 

*The General Slocum, an inland-water paddle-steamer, carrying excursion- 
ists, a Sunday school picnic, caught fire while passing through Hell Gate, 


East River, New York, on June 15th, 1904 and 1021 perished—mostly women 
and children. 
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nearly head-on with probably a small loss of life, but with 
no danger of sinking. The ill-fated liner turned from her 
course just exactly far enough to receive a glancing, 300 
foot long slash, on her starboard side immediately below 
the waterline. 

If the Titanic had been built with an inner skin such 
as the Mauretania or other ships had, or, as is the usual 
practice, with wing bunkers along the side, the wound 
might not have been fatal. Even with no inner skin and 
with boiler rooms right across the ship, she could have 
floated if her bulkhead deck had been watertight, or, as 
Lord Mersey concluded, “If the transverse bulkhead abaft 
of No. 4 boiler room had been carried up to D deck, the 
ship would have remained afloat.” Subsequent dis- 
closures proved that this was the Titanic’s Achilles heel. 
All the other watertight bulkheads were carried up one 
deck higher but for some inexplicable reason this bulk- 
head stopped at E deck. But, even with the forward 
bulkheads carrying a very low margin of safety, that is, 
up to E deck or only 11 feet above the water line in 
smooth water, she still sank slowly enough to permit all 
her passengers and crew to leave in ample time—if, and 
this is an incredibly tragic “if” —if there had been enough 
boats and rafts for those she carried. 

Certified to carry 3547 persons she had boats for only 
1178, and even this meagre figure was nearly double that 
required by the antiquated Board of Trade law of 1894, 
which had not been revised in 18 years. Therein lay the 
ironic tragedy of the Titanic. Perfect weather and ample 
time for launching boats, such as few sinking ships have 
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ever been fortunate enough to have—but there were not 
enough boats. 

There were two other “ifs” in this almost impossible 
tragedy, strangely fateful “ifs” and both concerned another 
vessel, and were therefore purely fortuitous, but contrib- 
uted nevertheless to the magnitude of the disaster. One, 
the inaction of the master of the SS. Californian, and the 
other the terribly tragic story of the Californian’s single 
radio operator, who went off watch fifteen minutes too 
soon. Had he remained on watch but fifteen minutes 
longer, he would have heard the Titanic’s first SOS ; she 
was less than 15 miles away, and everyone on board the 
stricken liner might easily have been saved. 

Cyril Furmstone Evans, the Californian’s lone operator, 
had been on watch since 7 a.m. and even a $20-a-month 
radio-man is entitled to some rest. No reproach whatso- 
ever attaches to him, but the tragedy, with its appalling 
loss of life, exposed to the public the wretched penurious- 
ness of some steamship companies, so justly and forcibly 
condemned by Senator Smith, Lord Mersey, Marconi, the 
newspapers, and many others. New and stringent legis- 
lation was universally demanded, but, as Admiral Mahan 
so aptly stated, “Corporate responsibility is notoriously 
fugacious and elusive.” The same spirit of misplaced 
€conomy today finds its loopholes through which to evade 
adequate radio protection, as shall be shown elsewhere in 
this present work. 

To resume the story of the Titanic. The world’s largest 
and newest deluxe passenger liner was launched at Bel- 
fast, May 11th, 1911. She completed her trial trip April 
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Ist, 1912, and two days later arrived at Southampton. She 
was the pride of the White Star Line, and many prom- 
inent Americans deferred their departure from Europe 
so as to be able to sail on the new, palatial ship. The 
ill-starred liner sailed for New York on Wednesday, April 
roth, stopping at Cherbourg and Queenstown. She 
would dock at New York the following Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Her New York pier was gaily decorated in 
anticipation of her triumphal reception. 

With her 46,328 tons and 882 feet length, she would 
have been even today among the world’s largest liners. 
Officers and crew numbered 892 and she had sumptuous 
accommodations for 2650 passengers. However, she sailed 
with only 1316. As Joseph Conrad satirically pointed out, 
she had every “banal hotel luxury,” a French restaurant, 
Turkish and electric baths, swimming pool, veranda café, 
‘palm court, squash racket court and numerous other lux- 
uries, but boat accommodations for only 53 percent of 
the number of people she had on board. 

The Titanic was the proverbial “last word” in naval 
architecture. Designed by Lord Pirrie and built by Eng- 
land’s best known and oldest shipbuilders, Harland and 
Wolff, she embodied all the latest developments as to 
strength, safety, and modernity. Fifteen transverse bulk- 
heads, their watertight doors electrically controlled, di- 
vided her into sixteen watertight compartments, so 
proportioned that any two of the largest could be flooded 
without affecting her floating power. Keel, keelson, 
longitudinals, inner and outer bottoms were of a size, 
weight and thickness exceeding those of any other ship 
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ever built. An elaborate system of pumps and piping 
could discharge an enormous influx of water. Her master 
was E, J. Smith, Commodore of the Line, with thirty- 
eight years of service, unmarred by a single serious acci- 
dent. Except for a minor scraping, he had never been in 
an accident ; had never seen one in fact. Such was their 
confidence in their new ship that the White Star offices 
in New York absolutely refused to believe her sunk for 
two days after the disaster. Questioning and hysterical 
relatives were turned away with the assurance that it was 
“impossible” for her to sink. 

The passage was uneventful and pleasant from the time 
Ireland was dropped astern to the fatal Sunday, April 
14th. On Saturday and throughout Sunday a number of 
ice warnings began to come in by wireless. It was subse- 
quently proved at the British Inquiry that at least three 
of these were acknowledged with thanks by Captain 
Smith. Besides the radio warnings and the fact that at 
this time of the year ice could be expected in the region 
which they were approaching, a falling thermometer 
added a third ominous warning. It became intensely cold, 
The Titanic, in her pride, sped westward ; westward to 
her doom at 2144 knots. At noon her run was posted as 
526 miles. Even better was promised for the next day. 

In the wireless cabin John George Phillips, the chief, 
and Harold Bride, the junior operator, were kept busy 
with their traffic. That Sunday the installation had 
broken down and Phillips had spent over six hours re- 
pairing a burned out and grounded transformer second- 
ary. To his skill and persistence the 712 rescued 
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probably owed their lives. Had he been unable to effect 
repairs, or had he deferred doing so, the disaster might 
have been much greater. 

At 9 a.m. Sunday, the Caronia sent an ice message to 
the Titanic which Smith acknowledged forty minutes 
later. It placed ice within five miles of the Titanic’s 
course. Later that morning the Baltic also sent a message 
placing ice ahead of the new White Star liner and wishing 
Smith and his ship “all success.” This too was acknowl- 
edged. During the day the Titanic relayed to Washing- 
ton an ice message from the German SS. Amerika and 
later that evening the Mesaba informed the Titanic of the 
danger of ice ahead. From these and other intercepted 
warnings the Titanic’s navigators plotted a great rec- 
tangular field of ice some 70 miles long and 12 miles wide 
lying broad across their course. Still the great liner raced 
on at ever increasing speed —22, 23, 244 miles per hour. 
The picture of the Titanic, ablaze with light, thronged by 
happy passengers, racing along through the night to her 
doom in the last few hours of her life, will remain forever 
one of the most gripping and dramatic memories of the 
sea. 

The maintaining of course and speed in the face of 
numerous ice warnings became the crux around which 
both investigations centred. At the British Inquiry, a 
number of veteran North Atlantic shipmasters, all ice 
experienced, unanimously swore that it had been their 
invariable and universal practice to maintain course and 
speed as long as the visibility was good. Schedules must 
be maintained and passengers are always in a hurry to 
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reach land. One cannot go slow, or change course, 
merely because there is ice somewhere ahead. Lord 
Mersey summed up the situation by saying, “Smith made 
a mistake, a very grievous mistake, but one in which, in 
the face of practice and of past experience, negligence 
cannot be said to have any part; and in the absence 
of negligence, it is, in my opinion, impossible to fix Cap- 
tain Smith with blame.” He added, “the hope that the 
last had been heard of this practice and that for the future 
it would be abandoned.. What was a mistake in the case 
of the Titanic, would without doubt be negligence in any 
similar case in the future.” 

Captain Smith paid with his life for his “very grievous 
mistake,” but the writer can only feel that back of Cap- 
tain Smith’s mistaken confidence in his ship and the 
“excessive speed at which the vessel was navigated,” the 
moral responsibility lay with steamship companies which 
so eagerly catered to what Joseph Conrad so aptly termed, 
“A vulgar demand of a few moneyed people for banal 
hotel luxury—the only one they can understand, and 
because the big ship pays, in one way or another, in 
money or in advertising value.” The vulgar demand for 
luxury !—and he might have added the insatiable modern 
craze for speed, when every seaman knows that the two 
are not always compatible with safety and efficiency. 
Smith, who after all was but a servant, paid with his life 
and the lives of 1517 others, because of the travelling 
public’s demand for size, luxury and speed —speed above 
all things. 

Conrad went on to say, “You launch that mass (45,000 
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tons) with 2000 people aboard at 21 knots across the sea— 
a perfect exhibition of modern blind trust in material and 
appliances and then this happens! All aboard existed 
under a false sense of security. How false it has been 
sufficiently demonstrated. To die for commerce is hard 
enough, but to go under that sea, we have been trained 
to combat, with a sense of failure in the supreme duty to 
one’s calling is indeed a bitter fate.” 

The Titanic in her pride raced to her rendezvous with 
the pale death born of Greenland’s glaciers. Between 
6:30 and 9g that evening, the temperature dropped notice- 
ably —from 43 to 32 degrees. The navigators very calmly 
figured “they would be up to the ice by 11 p.m.” It does 
not appear to have been a matter of great concern to 
anyone. Captain Smith came on the bridge briefly about 
9 P.M. and discussed with the officer on watch the weather 
— then “a flat calm” —and also the ice warnings. He left 
instructions to call him immediately if it became “at all 
doubtful,” referring to the visibility. It was a wonderful 
night, unusually clear, starlit, and fine. Even Nature 
helped in the conspiracy to lull caution to sleep. There 
was no moon. 

At 10:21 p.m. ship’s time, the Leyland liner, Cali- 
fornian* was stopped by field ice not over 20 miles from 
where the Titanic later went down. Evans, the radio 
operator, tried to inform Phillips of the fact about 11 p.m. 
but Phillips was busy “copying” messages from Cape Race, 
and Evans, .being so much nearer and having a broad 


* Narrative based on the testimony of the Californian’s officers before the 
Board of Trade Inquiry in London. 
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spark note, naturally interfered. Evans received a curt, 
“Shut up, I am busy with Cape Race,” from Phillips. 
Phillips informed Cape Race that he had just been 
“jammed” by the Californian and to resume traffic after 
the last message which he had received “ok.” Evans 
continued to listen for a few minutes to the stream of 
messages passing from Cape Race to the big liner ; it was 
nearly midnight, and he had been on watch since seven 
that morning, 16 hours; his ship was stopped by ice ; 
there was nothing else for him to do and no reason why 
he should stay up any longer. 

Entirely oblivious of the portentous possibilities of his 
quite natural action, Evans took off his phones, switched 
off his receiver, and went to bed. Had he kept them on 
ten or fifteen minutes longer, he would have heard signals 
far more arresting than the dull exchange of routine traffic 
from coast station to ship, the dread CQD and SOS of a 
ship in distress, and, with his ship, he would have shared 
in the enviable distinction of saving 2200 lives and pre- 
venting the world’s greatest marine catastrophe. 

Surely the Fates were more than unkind to 20 year old 
Cyril Furmstone Evans. It is easy to be wise after the 
event. No blame or reproach attaches to Evans. Every 
other operator, the writer included, would probably have 
done the same. Even radio operators must sleep. By 
law, deck and engineer officers stand only four hour 
watches, with eight hours of rest and a fresh man to re- 
lieve them at the expiration of each four-hour watch. 
Even the LaFollette 8 hour day for sea workers entirely 
overlooked the radioman. He was left outside the pale. 
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The lone operator when he closes down his receiver after 
a long day at the set never knows what may happen dur- 
ing his few hours of sleep ; a ship may sink with loss of 
life within a few miles of him crying in vain for help into 
his unhearing apparatus. The responsibility for the 
Titanic-Californian and Vestris-Montoso situations, the 
first in 1912, the second sixteen years later in 1928, must 
lie squarely with niggardly steamship management and 
woefully inadequate safety laws. 

At 11:40 p.M. Fleet, one of the two lookoutmen of the 
Titanic, saw a dark object dead ahead and not far off. 
He struck three bells from his crow’s nest perch, the 
warning signal of something ahead, and immediately 
phoned, “Iceberg right ahead!” Chief Officer Murdoch 
ordered the helm “hard-a-starboard” and reversed the 
engines. He also closed the watertight doors by throw- 
ing the necessary electric switches. As the ship’s head 
swung about two points to port, a slight scraping impact 
was felt. Captain Smith rushed on the bridge from his 
room and asked, 

“What was that ?” 

“An iceberg, sir !” replied Murdoch. 

“Close the watertight doors !” was Smith’s order. 

“Already closed, sir,” was the reply. 

Only thirty-seven seconds elapsed from the time of 
sighting the berg to the instant of collision. The shock _ 
was so slight that passengers who were still up hardly 
noticed it. Four men playing cards got up when the 
ship stopped, went on deck, saw nothing, and returned to 
their game. Others wondered vaguely why the great 
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ship had stopped. Unknown to those on board, the 
Titanic had been slashed on her starboard side like a ripe 
melon. In less than ten seconds her plating had been 
ripped open for a distance of three hundred feet under 
water and about ten feet above the turn of the bilge, from 
her forepeak to the No. 5 boiler room. Water poured 
into the five forward compartments to a height of 14 feet 
in the first ten minutes. An officer testified later that he 
found the mail room, 24 feet above the waterline, awash 
twenty minutes after the collision. The flood exceeded 
the maximum capacity of the Titanic’s system of power- 
ful pumps. With only three of the four forward com- 
partments flooded, the ship could have lived, but the 
flooding of No. 6 boiler room sealed her doom, and that 
of 1500 passengers and crew for whom there were no 
boats. The bulkhead, referred to by Lord Mersey in his 
report, was the low bulkhead that went up only to E 
deck. Water poured over the top of it into No. 6, destroy- 
ing the Titanic’s last slim margin of floating power. As 
the great liner settled lower and lower by the head, com- 
partment after compartment was filled in turn and her 
life correspondingly shortened. 

Bride, the junior radio operator, was asleep and did not 
feel the shock of collision. He awoke a few minutes 
later, probably because the throb of the engines had 
ceased, and got up to relieve Phillips at midnight instead 
of the usual 2 a.m. because he remembered that his chief 
had been up all day on the repair work and that “he 
seemed tired.” Bride took over the phones and Phillips, 
who was preparing to retire, casually mentioned they 
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must have struck something as the ship had stopped. 
Just at this moment Captain Smith came to the radio 
room and said, 

“We have struck an iceberg and I am having an in- 
spection made to tell what it has done tous. You'd better 
get ready to send out a call for assistance, but don’t send 
it until I tell you.” 

He hurried back to the bridge. This was less than 
ten minutes after the ship had stopped. Smith, despite 
the size of his ship and his confidence in her, was not 
unmindful of the value of radio and not hesitant to call 
for help. 

Bride said that he and Phillips looked at each other 
in amazement ; so incredulous were they, and such, too, 
was their faith in the “unsinkable ship” that they laughed 
and joked about it for some time. Bride relates, “We 
said all sorts of funny things to each other.” 

That the world’s largest and strongest ship on her 
maiden voyage, in calm weather, and merely scratched by 
an iceberg, was in any danger seemed to them the fit 
subject for unrestrained merriment and laughter. Cap- 
tain Smith was merely a cautious mariner taking no 
chances, and was, out of consideration for his passengers, 
providing against, what seemed to them, a most remote 
and improbable contingency. 

In less than ten minutes Captain Smith was back in the 
doorway of the radio room. There was some sound of 
confusion coming from below, but no excitement in his 
voice or manner ; however, he looked grave. 

“Send out the call for assistance !” he ordered. 
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“Which call, Captain P” Phillips asked. 

“The regular international call for help,” was his reply ; 
he hurried away. 

This time Phillips did not laugh ; nor did he hesitate. 
On full power he rapped out CQD six times, followed by 
the Titanic’s call letters, MGY. 

The White Star liner was equipped with a rotary type 
of spark gap, now long extinct. Its crackling, musical 
whine leaped across the Atlantic’s cold and darkened 
waters.* At Bride’s suggestion, he varied his distress 
calls with the SOS, which, although adopted internation- 
ally in 1908, had not completely displaced the older CQD 
in the British operators’ affections. 

Captain Smith returned and joined them in laughing 
at Bride’s quip that it might be Phillips’ “last chance ever 
to send another SOS.” Grim prophecy spoken in jest ! 
At this time Captain Smith must have still felt supreme 
faith in the invulnerability of his new ship. 

The German SS. Frankfort, 153 miles to the southwest- 
ward, was the first to answer. Phillips gave him the T7- 
tanic’s position and asked for assistance. While the 
Frankfore’s operator took this to his captain, Cottam, the 
operator of the SS. Carpathia, asked Phillips, did he know 
that there was traffic for the Titanic at Cape Cod station P 
Cottam had not heard the distress call of MGY. He was 
startled to receive, 

“Come quick, we have struck a berg! It’s CQD, old 
man |” 


* Cape Race radio station received the following, ‘Have struck an iceberg. 
We are badly damaged. Titanic, latitude 41:46 N., longitude 50:14 W.” 
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That Cottam happened to be on watch was purely 
fortuitous. He remained at his post long after his time 
was up because he was interested in the English coal 
strike and wanted to hear Cape Cod’s dispatches. Cape 
Cod also called the Titanic, and he thought that, in turn, 
he would inform the White Star liner of the fact. As 
sole operator, he, too, would ordinarily have been in bed 
at this late hour. 

Captain, (now Sir) Arthur Rostron, in his recent 
memoirs, Home from the Sea, says that Cottam was ready 
to switch off his receiver, and had in fact already started 
to unlace his shoes when the Titanic’s distress call came in. 

Cottam lost no time in informing Rostron, who had 
turned in but was not asleep. Rostron, too, was in- 
credulous —the world’s largest and newest liner, the “un- 
sinkable” Titanic, in distress on her maiden voyage ? — 
Impossible! There must be a mistake. He sprang from 
his bunk and grabbed Cottam by the sleeve, 

“Are you sure it is the Titanic ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” Still it seemed utterly impossible. The last 
word in design, strength and safety, in distress on a calm, 
beautiful, clear night with scarcely a ripple on the surface 
of the sea! 

“Are you absolutely certain ?” Rostron asked again. 
Cottam stood his ground, he was sure. The second 
affirmative convinced Rostron. 

“All right, tell him we are coming along as fast as we 
can.” * 


*From Rostron’s Home from the Sea. By permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers, 
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A quick comparison of positions disclosed that they 
were 58 miles apart. Rostron’s famous “North 52 West !” 
was given to the helmsman and the Carpathia was off on 
her historic dash! Every officer and man was roused out 
and assigned to duty ; stokers off watch tumbled out and, 
without dressing, rushed to the firerooms to augment the 
black gang on watch. Preparations for the most remote 
contingency were made, not the smallest detail was over- 
looked. Boats were swung out and made ready to lower, 
lights and ladders were rigged, life lines rove along the 
side, blankets, life-rings, hot coffee, restoratives, beds, doc- 
tors—all were ready. Bosun’s chairs were rigged for 
children and the incapacitated. 

Captain Rostron’s preparations to receive an unknown 
number of survivors and possibly sufferers was praised by 
the United States Senate Investigating Committee as a 
“marvel” of foresight and masterly organization. 

Under forced draft, the Carpathia raised her normal 14 
knots to well over 17. Engineers anxiously watched the 
steam gauges ; they did not dare to let her have another 
ounce of steam. The old Carpathia trembled from the 
increased speed but most of the passengers slept on, un- 
aware of the change in course or the increase in speed. 
To allay alarm, officers and stewards had been instructed 
that the passengers were not to be told of any change in 
course. There have been few more thrilling sea races 
than the Carpathia’s dash through the night and ice to 
the sinking Titanic. 

Another ship turned to the rescue, the Mount Temple, 
some 50 miles to the westward. Her operator, J. Durrant, 
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was also preparing to turn in when the stricken liner’s 
SOS was received. The Mount Temple’s best possible 
speed was 12 knots and at 3 a.M. she began to encounter 
ice and twenty-five minutes later she was stopped by the 
same field of ice which had stopped the Californian earlier 
in the night. The Mount Temple reached a position 
about 14 miles from the sinking Titanic. Durrant’s con- 
duct is an example to many present day operators who so 
often needlessly clutter up the air asking for details on the 
SOS, or telling others to keep quiet. “I never sent a word 
after getting his position,” was his report. 

Far and wide over the Atlantic, operators of many 
nationalities sat tense and silent in little wireless cabins, 
straining their ears to catch the soft whispers from the 
British liner. Crystal detectors, or similar non-amplify- 
ing types, still ruled in r912 and signals were none too 
loud. A number of other ships turned to the rescue, 
drawn to a common centre by the magnetic CQD and 
SOS. They questioned each other as to details or hurled the 
dread news still farther abroad to more distant listeners. 

On the Titanic, Phillips’ busy and last few hours of life 
were harassed by the shrill noise of escaping steam, as the 
engineers reduced pressure on their boilers to prevent an 
explosion. With no amplifiers, signals were faint and 
required quiet to insure accurate reception. Captain 
Smith got the engineers to reduce the noise somewhat. 
While he was calmly sending details to Cottam and col- 
lecting positions of nearby ships, Phillips turned to Bride 
and suggested that he had better dress. Bride, as yet, had 
forgotten to do so. 
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Captain Smith, a man of extraordinary calm and de- 
cisive action, seems to have made a number of trips to the 
radio room. He reported the engine room filling and, 
later on, came back and gave the ship another half hour 
of life. At first Bride acted as messenger, taking all mes- 
sages to the bridge or wherever the captain was super- 
vising the launching of the lifeboats. Later Phillips went 
out himself just to “see how things are progressing.” It 
was his first time away from the key in many hours. He 
returned to the key looking serious. Women and chil- 
dren were being put off in the boats. He told Bride, 
“Things look queer!” He might well say “queer” ; the 
forward deck of the liner was already under water. He 
resumed his sending and was soon in communication 
with the Titanic’s sister ship, the Olympic, 500 miles to 
the eastward. The Baltic advised that she had turned 
to the rescue. The Russian SS. Birma, 70 miles away, 
radioed that she, too, was on the way, all converging on 
the icy Grand Banks. 

On the boat-deck, the work of lowering lifeboats began 
at 12:20 a.M., forty minutes after the collision, and pro- 
ceeded without mishap. There were only a few pas- 
sengers on deck. There had been no boat drill since the 
vessel had sailed ; had there been, it would have revealed 
the amazing and terrible fact that there were only 16 
boats with a total capacity of 53 percent of those on board. 
None of the passengers seemed to be aware of the boat 
shortage. 

Several excellently written books by survivors tell in 
detail what happened about the decks and in the boats. 
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It would be repetitious to quote from them. The men 
stood back quietly ; the unanimous reports of credible 
survivors, officers as well as passengers, were that discipline 
was kept. Despite sensational newspaper yarns to the 
contrary, there was no panic, no rushes for the boats, or 
“harrowing scenes.” The men stepped aside and calmly 
conversed or smoked. One of the many tragic phases 
of this great disaster is that most of the first boats went 
away half-loaded. Officers could not induce the women 
to leave in them! Most of the women refused point 
blank to enter the boats. “Leave their menfolk ?” —leave 
the big, safe, and warm ship— get into those frail boats 
and make the long and apparently perilous descent to the 
cold Atlantic? “Well, hardly !” Some even stopped to 
question the officers, or, woman-like, to argue with them. 
Others, like the elderly Mrs. Straus, refused to leave their 
husbands. It appears that most of the passengers refused 
to believe that the great liner was, or could be, in any 
danger of sinking. 

There were numerous instances of heroic restraint and 
of chivalrous conduct on the part of the men. That only 
five first class women and children were lost speaks 
eloquently enough for the magnificent discipline of the 
first and second class men. Civilians of all walks of life 
and of many races, they showed that they, too, were 
capable of emulating the immortal tradition of the 
“Birkenhead Drill.’ * 

* The “Birkenhead Drill” takes its name from the famous British Troop- 
ship Birkenhead, which struck a rock and foundered off the coast of South 


Africa, at 2 a.M. on February 15th, 1852. She was bound for Algoa Bay, 
carrying the 78th Highlanders, their women and children and the crew. 
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No. 7 was the first boat to be lowered. It went over at 
12:45 A.M. with only 27 people—its capacity was 65. No. 
1 pulled away with 12; it could have held 4o. When 
some boats ran short of women, men were put in; but 
when other women appeared, they immediately got out 
again. Colonel John Jacob Astor placed his young bride 
in a boat and stepped back to rejoin the men. He lit a 
cigarette. Colonel Astor went down, his bride lived. 
Wealth, social position, or public prominence did not 
count. Men in the world of arts and affairs stood back ; 
an elderly German immigrant woman, a slip of a girl, or 
a child, stepped into the boat. Sex and age were the sole 
determinants. There were a number of page and elevator 
boys, who, as juveniles, could have entered the boats ; 
they never approached them—they were men, and mem- 
bers of the crew ! 

Even with the lowering of the boats most of the pas- 
sengers thought there could be very little likelihood of the 
Titanic foundering. They regarded the launching and 
sending away of the boats only as a safety precaution. 
A passenger who had smashed in a jammed door to re- 
lease an imprisoned man, was warned by an outraged 
steward, who came up at that moment, that his damage 
to company property would mean his arrest when the 
ship docked at New York! 


She sank in twenty minutes, in shark infested waters. The women and 
children were sent off in the few boats, the troops were lined up on the deck 
in formation, and sank, so standing, with their officers. This was not a pic- 
turesque gesture. To have broken ranks would have precipitated many 
hundreds of men into the water, and the small boats might have been 
swamped, 

Kipling has immortalized the “drill” in his poem, “Soldier and Sailor too” 

“So they stood an’ was still to the Birken’ead drill, soldier an’ sailor too.” 
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Word came at 12:33 A.M. that the Carpathia was on the 
way and would arrive in four hours. This, too, helped 
to allay anxiety over the ship’s condition. At this time 
the eight immortal musicians took their places on the 
promenade deck and began playing rag-time music. 
They played lively tunes until a few minutes before the 
end. Their last piece was “Autumn,” a Church of Eng- 
land hymn, and not “Nearer, My God, To Thee” as has 
been reported. Not one of the musicians was saved ; 
their heroism is perpetuated by a memorial tablet in the 
Public Library at Southampton, England. 

Three American and two British mail clerks carried 
every sack of their registered mail up from the flooded 
mail room to an upper deck. They might have spared 
themselves the labour of dragging more than 200 heavy 
sacks of mail up several decks ; not a sack of it was saved. 
The clerks were last seen standing guard over their mail. 
Like the engineers and the musicians, they perished to a 
man. 

Most of the fires in the forward boiler rooms were 
drawn by midnight. The two forward compartments 
were then completely flooded. The engineers switched 
in emergency dynamos, well above the water line, for 
lights, pumps, and the wireless. All engineers, including 
those off watch and a number of non-marine guarantee 
men making the trip to observe the new apparatus, were 
below. Not one was ever seen on deck. They dragged 
great sections of piping through rapidly filling compart- 
ments to forward boiler rooms, vainly attempting to keep 
down the rising tide. They. pumped out thousands of 
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tons of water ; their efforts undoubtedly prolonged the 
life of the ship. One hundred and twenty-two feet below 
the boat-deck, far below the water line, totally ignorant 
of what was going on above them, they carried on, know- 
ing that their chances of escape from the depths of their 
steel compartments would be exceedingly remote. They 
had no false hopes to buoy them, nor could they be 
ignorant of the ship’s actual condition and waning life. 
From the very first when a “wall of water rushed into 
one of the compartments” they realized that their giant 
was doomed. 

At 1:40 a.m. the firemen were ordered out, but the 
engineers stayed. Andrews, the builder, Bell, the chief 
engineer and 35 licensed engineers toiled on. While they 
worked there would be lights for the more fortunate ones 
up on the boat deck and there would be power for the 
wireless. Every ton of water they were able to pump 
back overboard prolonged the life of the Titanic a little ; 
it permitted others to get away in the boats; they might 
even keep her afloat until a rescuer arrived. Not one of 
these men was saved. 

A beautiful and inspiring monument in Southampton 
immortalizes their deathless heroism. Andrews was last 
seen helping an aged deck steward lash together deck 
chairs and throw them overboard in the hope that they 
might save some struggling victim in the water when the 
ship went down. The great vessel he had created was 
dying ; the pride of his life’s work would never reach 
her first port ; there was nothing more that he could do 
even to lengthen her last few moments ; still there was 
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work to do, lives must be saved, and so Andrews, builder 
of the Titanic, busied himself to the end. 

After Captain Smith had told the radiomen that the 
Titanic could not last more than a half hour, Bride had 
gone to their adjoining room and got their money, 
clothes, and lifebelts. Both dressed as warmly as they 
could. Phillips returned to his key and sent another SOS. 
At this point, Captain Smith came in for the last time 
and said, 

“Men, you have done your full duty ; you can do no 
more, Abandon your post. Now it is every man for 
himself.” 

With a 46,000 ton ship sinking under his feet and with 
1500 human beings still unprovided for, Smith remained 
a calm and noble figure to the end. All through this 
disaster one stands impressed by the magnificent discipline 
and the orderly procedure which adds glory to the sorrow 
of this tragedy. 

Phillips continued working another ten to fifteen 
minutes. With a steady, unhurried hand, he was answet- 
ing the operator of the Olympic, who advised him, 
“Lighting up all possible boilers as fast as we can.” Ina 
quiet voice he asked Bride if all the boats were gone. 
Bride went out on deck—the last boat had left a half 

hour before. The sea was lapping over the forward end 
of the boat deck, normally sixty feet above the water line. 
He rushed back to the radio room and shouted to Phillips, 
“Let’s clear out !” 

Phillips sent his last message : “Come quick, our engine 
room flooded up to the boilers!” It was two o'clock. 
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They had prepared candles and were ready to shift to 
their emergency transmitter if necessary. But they had 
full power and lights to the end. 

Bride says that he saw Phillips walk aft across the 
tilting deck toward the unsubmerged, high, after end of 
the ship. It was the last he saw of his chief. On top 
of the Marconi house some men were struggling to get a 
collapsible boat over. 

“They were having an awful time. It was the last raft 
left. I looked at it longingly for a few moments, then 
I gave a hand, and over she went. She landed in the 
water upside down. It was not much of a drop into the 
water, the icy Atlantic was already swishing over the very 
top deck forward.” 

Bride clung to the boat for what seemed three-quarters 
of an hour until a friendly hand pulled him aboard. This 
was the same raft which saved Colonel. Gracie, whose 
story of the loss of the Titanic is considered one of the 
best. Gracie survived the disaster only a few months. 

The giant ship sank lower and lower by the head until 
she stood almost perpendicular to the water, her stern 
and propellers high out of the sea. Still all the lights 
burned brightly. The forward stack fell over, creating 
the erroneous impression, to huddled survivors in the 
boats, that she had broken in two. The lights went out, 
with dramatic suddenness, flashed on again for a second 
and then went out for ever. 

Still that great, monstrous, black finger of steel pointed 
straight up into the starry sky. Then across the quiet 
water those shivering in the boats heard a tremendous 
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roar, a hellish din, as everything within the ship, including 
the heavy machinery torn loose from its beds, crashed 
downward through the bulkheads toward the submerged 
bow. The roar lasted for several seconds and was fol- 
lowed by deep silence. Still the great ship did not sink, 
but silently and grimly clung to life. 

The Titanic was then perpendicular to the water ; 
gently and almost imperceptibly she slid into the depths. 
There was no appreciable suction and hardly any surface 
wash. The “unsinkable” ship was gone. The time was 
2:20 a.M., April 15th, 1912. 

Then followed the most gruesome scene of the tragedy. 
Hundreds of voices: men, women and children in the 
agony of death in the icy waters, were crying piteously 
for help that was not to be had. Cruelly the cold, the 
distant stars, and the silent black sky threw back their 
hopeless pleas. Those in the boats were horror-struck ; 
it had never occurred to anyone that there were insuff- 
cient boats or that a single person would be left behind 
on the ship. They heard but dared not help. Most of 
the half-empty boats were too far away ; those nearby 
were loaded to the limits of safety ; to venture among the 
struggling hundreds in the water would be suicidal. The 
occupants of the boats were stupefied ; cold and fright- 
ened, they had not dreamed that anyone would be left 
behind on the sinking liner. So haunting and harrowing 
were the cries, which lasted for nearly forty minutes, that 
some of the boats rowed farther away to escape the ghastly 
screams or they, the living, tried to sizg to drown them! 
The last despairing cries died away forty minutes after 
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the disappearance of the Titanic ; the intense cold of the 
ice-chilled water had killed them. 

Several days later a “morgue ship” cruising over the 
Banks, picked up several hundred bodies, only one of 
which showed signs of having been drowned. The life- 
jackets, which held them up and made them look like 
flocks of white gulls at rest on the sea, had saved them 
from drowning, to die of exposure. They had all died 
of the cold. Not one, it must be added, was found with 
any bullet wound, giving the lie to sensation mongers and 
irresponsible news concoctors of the New York yellow 
journals. There had been no “rushes by fear-crazed im- 
migrants,” or “officers firing into frenzied mobs.” Like- 
wise there was no truth in the report that Chief Officer 
Murdoch had committed suicide. 

While boat after boat had been lowered with first and 
second class passengers, the third class passengers, largely 
immigrant, separated by many decks and strange passage- 
ways from the lifeboats, waited like frightened, dumb 
cattle. Many of these helpless people died as nobly in 
their bewilderment and fear as the gentlemen of the first 
class, calmly chatting and smoking. 

In the boats, Gracie said, “Our hopes were buoyed with 
the information imparted through the ship’s officers that 
there had been an exchange of wireless messages with 
passing ships ; one of which was certainly coming to our 
rescue.” 

At 2:35 a.M., Captain Rostron, surrounded by his offi- 
cers, all peering into the darkness ahead, keen to avoid a 
fate similar to that of the Titanic, saw a green light. She 
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was still afloat! An hour later they were almost up to 
the position but the light was low in the water ; it was 
only a boat burning the White Star Line’s green night 
flare. The reflected gleam of a star revealed an iceberg 
dead ahead. It was a close call; Rostron had to alter 
course quickly several times to dodge bergs and growlers. 

The Carpathia stopped at 4 am. Ten minutes later 
they took aboard the first load of survivors, 25 from a 
boat which could have held fifty. The officer in charge 
was escorted to the bridge where he confirmed Rostron’s 
fear—the Titanic had gone down! They were an hour 
and a half too late ! 

Daylight paled the east at 4:30 o’clock and facilitated 
the recovery of other boats. Rostron sent an officer aloft 
to count the icebergs. They were surrounded by bergs 
and masses of field ice as far as the eye could see. They 
continued picking up boats; pitiful reminders of the 
Titanic. A bright morning sun gilded and tinted the 
bergs ; the sea smiled pleasantly. It seemed impossible 
that 1500 human beings had died in this quiet place only 
a few hours before. . 

The survivors came aboard quietly with no hysteria 
and with very little excitement until the last boat was 
picked up at 7:30 am. A careful count revealed 712 
rescued. Only then did the awful realization sweep 
through the crowd of survivors that there were no more, 
and that there was little or no hope for the hundreds of 
missing husbands, wives, children, and kin, or for the 
gallant crew. Of a score of honeymoon couples only 
widows and one bridegroom survived. Two infants sur- 
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vived a father whose name they could not even lisp. He 
had handed them into a boat and stepped back with the 
men. The irony of “women and children first” stood 
tragically revealed in the person of an elderly German 
immigrant woman. She had lost her two sons, all she 
had in the world. One of them had carried their money 
in a money-belt as they were bound for America to begin 
life anew. 

We must now set down, in more detail, the incredibly 
tragic story of the “ship-that-might-have-saved-all,” the 
SS. Californian. Here is a story stranger than fiction and 
almost past belief. Captain Lord, after his ship had been 
stopped by ice, asked Evans, his radio operator, if he “had 
any ships.” Evans replied, “Only the Titanic.” 

He then told Evans to inform the Titanic that they were 
stopped by ice for the night. We already know of Evans’ 
futile attempt to do so. At rz p.m. those on the Cali- 
fornian’s bridge saw the lights of a “medium-sized ship 
coming up from the eastward.” At the Inquiry, Third 
Officer Groves told Lord Mersey he was positive that it 
was a passenger ship. Captain Lord, on the stand, swore 
that it was a freighter. Lord watched the ship until 11:30 
while Groves tried to get into communication with a 
signal lamp or blinker. They saw no reply. At 11:40 
p.M. “her lights seemed to go out, as she turned to the 
southward.” The collision, it will be recalled, occurred 
exactly at 11:40 and the Titanic’s head had been swung to 
the southward in a vain attempt to avoid the berg. They 
concluded that she, too, was stopped by ice and had put 
out her lights for the night. It is next to certain that 
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Captain Lord and Third Officer Groves saw the Titanic 
strike the berg, unaware, of course, of what they were 
witnessing. 

At midnight, Groves was relieved by Second Officer 
Stone and an apprentice, Gibson. Lord went to lie down 
in the chart room about 12:15 a.m. after pointing out the 
approaching stranger to Stone and instructing him to 
watch her. Groves left the bridge also, but instead of 
going to his room, he went to the Marconi room, where 
he awakened Evans who had just gone to sleep. 

“What ships have you got, Sparks?” 

Sleepy and perhaps annoyed, Evans replied, “Only the 
Titanic.” 

Groves went back into the instrument room and picked 
up the phones ; he could “read Morse if sent slowly,” but 
of course he heard nothing for the receiver was dead. It 
was of the old magnetic type which required winding like 
a clock and also skilled adjustment. At this very moment 
the Titanic was sending out her urgent SOS calls less than 
15 miles away. This is one of the most poignant scenes 
in the whole drama : Evans asleep, Groves toying with a 
receiver, which, if set into operation, would fairly have 
screamed the great liner’s distress throughout Evans’ 
cabin ; 1500 lives never hung by a more slender thread of 
the Fates. Groves listened in the silent headphones ; 
heard nothing so switched out the light, shut the door 
and went to his room— Atropos had snipped the thread ! 

At 1:15, Second Officer Stone blew down the speaking 
tube to the captain and reported that the steamer was 
going off to the southward and that she had sent up a 
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rocket. Lord asked him, “Was it a company signal ?” * 

Stone replied that he did not know, but that it appeared 
to be white. (White rockets, in fact all rockets, were and 
are distress rockets.) He was told to use the signal lamp, 
but apparently saw no reply when he did so, although 
Gibson, the apprentice, thought he “saw her masthead 
light flickering.” At 1:20 he remarked that the steamer 
was going off to the southwestward and added, “Look at 
her now; she looks very queer out of the water; her 
lights look queer.” 

The mysterious ship with her white rockets and “queer” 
angles seems to have been the sole subject of conversation 
between the two puzzled men on the bridge of the Cali- 
fornian. Stone observed, “A ship doesn’t fire rockets at 
sea for nothing.” 

Altogether they counted eight rockets. Gibson was 
sent down to tell the captain about them. Lord asked if 
they were white. Gibson replied “All white.” 

There was no further response from the drowsy master 
except, “What time is it ?” 

“2:05 A.M.” was the apprentice’s reply. 

As there was no further answer, Gibson returned to the 
bridge and rejoined Stone. The Titanic had fifteen more 
minutes of life—the fifteen hundred people still crowd- 
ing her slanting decks were doomed. The last boat was 
gone. 

In fairness to Captain Lord it must be added that he 
disclaimed the speaking-tube conversation with Mr. Stone, 


* Roman candles throwing various coloured balls as well as coloured flares 
were still in use in 1912 as company night signals between passing ships. 
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and he swore that he had only a dim recollection of 
someone’s coming to his room, but he did not remember 
any conversation. He was undoubtedly very drowsy and 
had quickly relapsed into slumber. 

On the almost spent Titanic, three officers and ten of the 
crew, later rescued, swore before Lord Mersey, that all 
through the sinking they had seen “the lights of a ship 
on their starboard hand 4 or 5 miles away.” Captain 
Smith, in fact, directed all boats when lowered to “row 
towards the light.” On the Californian’s bridge, two 
puzzled seamen continued to watch the stranger with the 
“queer lights.” At 2:20 a.m. she seemed to go away to 
the southwestward and “disappeared,” they testified. As 
Lord Mersey pointed out in his summation : “the Titanic 
collided at 11:40; the vessel seen by the Californian 
stopped at the same time. Rockets sent up were distress 
rockets; the Californian saw distress rockets. The 
Titanic sent up eight ; the Californian saw eight between 
12:45 AM. and 1:45 a.m. the same time. At 2:20 the 
Titanic foundered ; at the same time she seemed to “dis- 
appear’ to Mr. Stone on the Californian. These circum- 
stances convince me that the ship seen by the Californian 
was the Titanic.” Lord Mersey was also of the opinion 
that Captain Lord’s estimate of 19 miles between the two 
ships was probably nearer 8 to 12 miles. Captain Lord 
maintained stoutly to the end that it was an unknown 
freighter which he saw, and that it could not have been a 
passenger ship. He did admit he would prefer two radio 
operators to one, “So as never to miss a message then.” 

Chief Officer Stewart relieved Stone at 4 am. He 
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seems to have been a man of decision and action; in- 
formed of the rockets he went immediately to the wireless 
room and told Evans that a ship had been sending up 
rockets during the night. Evans jumped out of bed, 
rushed to his set. With a sinking heart he heard the 
details from the Mount Temple and the Frankfort. 
While he slept the world’s largest ship had gone down less 
than 20 miles from them, with probably a heavy loss of 
life. Mr. Stewart returned to the bridge and informed Cap- 
tain Lord, who hurried to the radio shack and satisfied him- 
self the news was correct. At 5 a.m. they pushed through 
loose ice toward the position given where the Titanic sank. 

About 7:30 that morning the Californian passed the 
Mount Temple. She semaphored they had no survivors. 
Shortly afterward they made out the Carpathia with her 
house-flag at half-mast ; she was picking up the last boat. 
By radio it was agreed that the Californian was to con- 
tinue the search for possible survivors while the Carpathia 
hurried back to New York with her rescued. 

On the appearance of the Carpathia, Colonel Gracie 
said, “In the midst of our thankfulness for deliverance, 
one name mentioned with deepest feeling of gratitude 
was that of Marconi. I wish that he had been there to 
hear the chorus of gratitude that went out to him for the 
wonderful invention that spared us many hours, and per- 
haps days of wandering about the sea in hunger and 
storm and cold.” By an odd coincidence Marconi hap- 
pened to be in New York waiting to return to England on 
the Titanic. Informed of her loss, he said it “seemed 
almost impossible.” 
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The Monday New York papers carried very little news 
on the new White Star liner other than the report that it 
had struck a berg and might need assistance to transfer 
her passengers. The White Star offices sent relatives away 
re-assured ; the ship could not sink and would reach port 
under her own power. Not until Tuesday, or more than 
twenty-four hours after the disaster, did the full news 
reach the world. The Carpathia was silent ; her apparatus 
had a range of barely 150 miles. Parts of two entirely 
unrelated messages: “Are all Titanic passengers safe?” 
and another, from the SS. Asian that she was “300 miles 
west of the Titanic and towing an oil tank to Halifax,” 
were garbled together by an over-zealous operator into the 
famous and re-assuring “All Titanic passengers safe, tow- 
ing to Halifax.” 

With the first news of the sinking of the Titanic, every 
amateur in America camped on his key and added to the 
bedlam. Anyone who could haltingly copy down a few 
incoherent scraps of conversation over the air, pieced them 
together with the liberal help of his imagination. The 
news-hungry journals gobbled them up as first class, bona- 
fide “news.” 

Tuesday most of the New York papers devoted their 
first ten or twelve screaming pages to the disaster. The 
Turco-Italian War went on the back pages. The Olympic 
sent the relayed list of the first class survivors to Cape 
Race. When daylight came, she passed out of range as 
she hurried off to the eastward. The Carpathia with her 
150 mile range was isolated in deep silence. Crowds 
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gathered in Times Square to read the latest bulletins. 
The White Star offices were besieged by sobbing, hys- 
terical relatives of Titanic passengers. President Taft was 
deeply concerned over the fate of Major Archibald Butt, 
his military aide and a close friend. Two fast scout 
cruisers, the Chester and the Salem, were dispatched to 
search the spot where the Titanic went down and also to 
intercept the Carpathia so as to radio in a full report of 
the wreck and a list of the rescued. No sea disaster had 
ever attracted such world-wide anxiety and interest. 

Thousands of messages piled up at the shore stations. 
At the solicitation of the American Marconi Company, 
the government ordered all radio stations north of Hat- 
teras closed down, leaving only those at South Wellfleet, 
Siasconsett, Sagaponack, and Seagate open ; they were to 
handle Carpathia traffic exclusively. The order was en- 
forceable only on commercial stations, the amateurs 
blithely continued “on the air.” The situation became so 
desperate that Newport Radio, a naval station, “requested 
every station in range to keep out” until a list of the 
survivors could be obtained from the Chester. Depart- 
ment of Justice men went to work tracing the origin of 
false and misleading messages. 

The Carpathia continued on to New York, with Cottam 
her sole operator, putting in the most harrowing three 
days of his life. Every station on land and sea was 
calling him. Handicapped with an inadequate set, he 
had 712 survivors’ names to get off, and, besides, the 
hundreds of messages filed by them, to say nothing of 
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his official traffic and the answering of innumerable com- 
munications and requests for information from other 
ships. He was at the key without sleep or rest from 
Sunday morning until some time Tuesday night or 
Wednesday morning, when he collapsed over his key. 
He awoke at dawn on Wednesday and began again, con- 
tinuing all day except for meals which were brought to 
him. Then Bride was carried up from the hospital to 
help Cottam, who was “getting queer.” Bride, whose 
feet had been frozen in the icy water on the raft, could 
not stand or walk, but, propped in a chair, he could work 
akey. He began to get off the list of the third class sur- 
vivors to the U.S.S. Chester. He and Cottam were for- 
bidden by Rostron to send anything other than official 
and passengers’ messages, with which they were already 
swamped. Newspapers, avid for details, radioed tempt- 
ing offers. Nothing came from the Carpathia and the 
silence aroused intense excitement and wild speculation. 
So the cry went up, “There is a censorship.” A tug was 
hastily chartered and fitted with Marconi apparatus and, 
with Jack Binns and Elenschneider as operators, was sent 
out to intercept the Carpathia. Binns was to board the 
rescue ship and relieve Cottam. However, fog made con- 
tact impossible. 

The Carpathia arrived at New York Thursday night. 
A convoy of news tugs met her at Quarantine, but no one 
was permitted aboard. All the clever stratagems of the 
newshawks failed to bring in scoops. The rescue ship 
made an impressive picture as she steamed up the North 
River, sparks flying from her funnel, surrounded by a 
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hovering fleet of tugs. She stopped at the White Star 
pier.* 

The scene at Pier 54 will never be forgotten by those 
who were there that night. The gay decorations put up 
to welcome the new liner had been quietly removed. 
Over two thousand pier passes had been issued to bona- 
fide relatives, police, customs men, Salvation Army 
workers, nurses, doctors, and relief workers. The 
streets were roped off and guarded by hundreds 
of police. Twenty ambulances stood in solemn 
ranks. There were city and government officials, sub- 
peena servers, and coroners. The air was electric, but 
strangely quiet except for suppressed excitement and 
quietly sobbing or crying women. Many had come, 
hoping against hope, that someone near and dear and 
missing from the radio lists of the survivors, might yet 
descend from the gangway of the Carpathia. A woman 
passenger was the first to step ashore, followed quickly 
by the other rescued, many still showing marks of suffer- 
ing or exposure. With characteristic American liberality 
toward distressed humanity, every care and attention was 
lavished on the survivors. Customs formalities were 
waived, relief workers took charge of the indigent and 
homeless, the railroads offered free transportation to im- 
migrants who had lost all in the disaster. 

An ambulance stretcher bearer was waiting for Bride. 
Marconi Company officials went aboard looking for him. 


*Captain Rostron brought back the Titanic lifeboats. They clustered in 
the White Star slip, an eloquent and inadequate flotilla, Thousands viewed 
them, 
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He was still at the key with over a hundred unsent 
messages piled in front of him, entirely oblivious that the 
Carpathia had docked and that his work was over. His 
face was colourless, his cheeks sunken and his eyes shone 
as if with fever. He was soon ashore and under medical 
care. 

The Sunday after the disaster was observed throughout 
England as a day of mourning. The memorial services at 
St. Paul’s were deeply impressive. 

There was the usual aftermath of investigations ; one by 
the United States Senate and later another by the Board 
of Trade in London under Lord Mersey, who found the 
“Loss due to collision with an iceberg brought about by 
the excessive speed at which the ship was navigated.” 
To this was added, “Low bulkheads, insufficient subdivi- 
sion and lack of an inner skin” as contributory causes. 

The rescued represented 32 percent of the total who 
had sailed with her, passengers and crew. Sixty-three 
percent of the first class, 42 percent of the second class 
and 25 percent of the third class had been saved. Only 
23 percent of the crew survived their ship. Of the 1662 
men, passengers and crew, only 315, or 19 percent, were 
rescued. Of the women, 77 percent were saved and of 
the children 49 percent. The second and third class men 
were hardest hit ; out of 160 second class men only 13 
or 8 percent, were left ; while 55 out of 454 third class 
men, or 12 percent, reached shore. 

Other steamship companies hastily ordered additional 
lifeboats, the slumbering British Board of Trade was 
shocked into revising its 18-year-old life-boat require- 
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ments, written in the years when 10,000 tonners were big 
ships. An International Ice Patrol was organized and has 
been continued to this day. 

The value of wireless as a life saving agency at sea had 
been dramatically demonstrated. As Marconi said, “If 
there is one lesson, above all others, to be drawn from the 
Titanic’s loss, it is the necessity, or at least the desirability, 
of having two wirelessmen on every ship equipped with 
wireless apparatus—as almost all passenger ships and 
many freighters are now equipped. Of course, owners 
object to the expense of a second operator, when one is 
sufficient to send out all calls likely to originate on a given 
ship. But as a matter, not merely of humanitarianism, 
but of mutual protection to all ships, there should be some 
sort of enforceable international agreement, a compulsory 
provision of two operators on every ship having wireless 
equipment.” 

Lord Mersey, in his findings, also recommended “con- 
tinuous watch by trained operators.” And yet the lesson 
went unheeded ! 

Last summer, while in England, gathering material for 
the present work, the writer visited Jack Phillips’ me- 
morial at his birthplace, Godalming, in Surrey. Popular 
subscriptions from the entire world were used to erect a 
memorial cloister. It was designed by Mr. Thackeray 
Turner and unveiled by the High Sheriff of Surrey on 
April 15th, 1914, two years after the disaster. It is a 
peaceful, arboreal retreat on a quiet country road next to 
the venerable and gray parish church. The cloister con- 
sists of four ivy-covered walls and of oaken columns in- 
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closing a lily pond set in a bordering of ferns and flowers. 


On the back wall the ivy has been kept clear from a tablet 
which reads : 
DEINDE 


LIBERA FIDELIS 
This cloister is built in the memory of 
John George Phillips 
a native of this town, Chief Wireless Telegraphist 
of the ill-fated TITANIC. He died at his post 
when the vessel foundered in mid-Atlantic on the 
15th day of April, 1912. 

The site for the cloister was well chosen, and the 
memorial has been beautifully cared for since the unveil- 
ing. One carries away a memory of simplicity, greenery, 
and peace, so out of keeping with the circumstances and 
locale of Jack Phillips’ death —the grey, ice-chilled waters 
of the Atlantic on a sombre, starlit night in April. 

From his sister, who still lives at Farncombe, Godalm- 
ing, the writer learned that Jack was an only living son, — 
born at Farncombe, April rzth, 1887. In his early youth 
he sang in the Godalming Church choir and attended 
Godalming Grammar School. Then he entered the Post 
Office to learn telegraphy, later going to Liverpool where 
he entered the Marconi School. Mr. Blinkhorn, his 
technical instructor, still with the Marconi Company, in 
London, remembers Jack Phillips as a “pleasant boy, well- 
spoken, good-tempered, and friendly.” 

It seems appropriate to close with that fine encomium 
given by Lord Mersey in his report: “The Marconi 
apparatus was at work until within a few minutes of 
the foundering of the Titanic.” 


IV 
THE EMPRESS OF IRELAND 


Tue Fates, again in an ironic mood, spun together with 
threads of contrast the Empress of Ireland and the Titanic 
catastrophes. The Yztanic horror of 1912 seemed to point 
out the last weaknesses in ship construction and equip- 
ment when, two years later, the world was stunned by 
another peace-time sea disaster in which over a thousand 
lives were lost. 

The Yztanic sank far from land into a calm sea with 
more than ample time in which to abandon ship; but 
there were boats for only half of those she carried. 

The Empress of Ireland, heeding the lesson of the 
Titanic, carried boats sufficient for all, but she sank in 
less than fifteen minutes, and mockingly worse, not over 
three miles from the shores of the St. Lawrence, far from 
the open sea. The White Star liner found her last berth 
two miles or more below the sea; the Canadian Pacific 
ship sank in less than 150 feet of river water. Both great 
vessels foundered in the early morning hours, in fine 
weather and calm waters. 

So quickly did the Empress sink that many of her un- 
fortunate passengers never got very far from their berths 
or staterooms. The lights failed soon after the disaster 
and the panic-stricken passengers, who had only been on 
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the ship a few hours, groped blindly through dark and 
unfamiliar surroundings for exits most of them never 
found. The heeling over of the stricken ship was so rapid 
that a number of luckier survivors were actually hauled 
up through port-holes as the liner rolled on her beam- 
ends. 

This disaster was due to a collision between two vessels. 
In common with most ship collisions, it gave rise to con- 
flicting and irreconcilable stories, to controversies and re- 
criminations. These will be only briefly touched upon. 

Wireless telegraphy, although limited to a bare eight 
minutes of usefulness, played its dramatic and humani- 
tarian role quickly and efficiently. While the conduct 
and testimony of some of the actors in this fast-moving 
tragedy was open to question or criticism at the Inquiry, 
Lord Mersey, who presided, commented most favorably 
on the conduct of Ronald Ferguson, the chief radio 
operator, and Edward Bamford, the junior. Noted for 
his conservatism and chariness of praise, he saw fit to 
say, “You two young gentlemen did great credit to the 
service you are in.” 

The Empress of Ireland, eight years old and of some 
14,000 tons, left Quebec on the afternoon of May 27th, 
1914, for Liverpool. She carried 1057 passengers, many 
of them distinguished. There was also a large contingent 
of the Canadian Salvation Army going to London for a 
conference. The crew numbered 420. She dropped 
down the majestic St. Lawrence in a beautiful clear night. 
The moon set early but stars shone in summer splendour. 
Wisps of fog were encountered twice before reaching 
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Father Point, where Pilot Bernier was dropped and the 
sea voyage was considered to begin. 

Father Point, a few miles east of Rimouski and 157 
miles from Quebec, will always be remembered as the 
place where the notorious uxoricide, Dr. Crippen, was 
arrested by wireless and removed by Scotland Yard de- 
tectives from the SS. Montrose, as she entered Canadian 
waters from England. The press on both sides of the 
Atlantic gave a great deal of space to this novel use of a 
still mysterious phenomenon, radio, for the apprehension 
of criminals. The captain of the Montrose had become 
suspicious of his retiring passenger and girl-like “boy” 
companion. Wireless was employed to verify the identity 
of the fleeing English doctor. 

Captain Kendall of the Montrose was later to find him- 
self on the bridge of the Empress of Ireland, for his sec- 
ond voyage in her, when she was lost. It is related that 
as Crippen was being removed from the Montrose, for 
return to England and the gallows, the murderer dropped 
to his knees near the gangway and uttered an hysterical 
curse on the head of Captain Henry George Kendall. 

We must now return to our story. Pilot Bernier went 
over the side at 1:30 a.m. of the 28th, and under a 
quickening pulse the liner began what should have been 
a fast summer passage to Liverpool. At that time of the 
morning and on the first night aboard, all passengers 
were in their berths. 

Shortly before getting to Cock Point Buoy, Captain 
Kendall said he saw a vessel coming up river six miles 
off, but safely on his starboard bow. When he reached 
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Cock Point Buoy, he changed course downstream 26 de- 
grees to starboard, so that instead of having the oncoming 
ship “3 or 4 points on his bow,” she now bore only one 
point or 11 degrees to starboard, a “very fine bearing” 
as mariners term it. 

For the benefit of non-nautical readers, it must be ex- 
plained that under the “Rules of the Road” the Empress 
had been a crossing, or the burdened, vessel and therefore 
bound to keep clear of the stranger, the Norwegian col- 
lier, Storstad. Changing course at this point, however, 
was the regular procedure for outbound ships ; the visi- 
bility was good and the margin of safety seemed ample. 
The Storstad was at least two miles away, they were on 
parallel courses, or nearly so, and there appeared no rea- 
son in the world why the two vessels should not pass 
safely ; starboard to starboard, or green light to green 
light. 

Now enters the villain! A light patch of fog, so com- 
mon to the St. Lawrence, was spreading out from the 
land. The two ships lost sight of each other, swallowed 
up in the mist. Captain Kendall swore at the Inquiry 
that he immediately stopped and reversed his engines — 
blowing the regulation three short blasts, signifying, “my 
engines are going astern.”* Then followed an exchange 
of whistle signals, obscured by the usual contradictions, 
denials, and charges. Kendall asserted that at one time 
he heard a long blast from the Storstad six points ; i.¢., 
safely on his starboard side. Still the Empress remained 
motionless in the water. Shortly afterwards he said he 


* This probably threw her stern to port, her bow to starboard. 
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heard two blasts, meaning, “I am directing my course to 
port,” and then, almost immediately afterwards, he saw 
the masthead lights of the other ship looming up through 
the fog and “coming on fast.” She was only a few hun- 
dred feet away, on his starboard hand. The liner 
was immediately ordered “full speed ahead” and helm at 
“hard-a-port” in a hopeless effort to minimize the force 
of the plainly unavoidable collision. The Norwegian 
was also hailed by megaphone and told to go full speed 
astern, but that order had already been executed on the 
coal-carrier. Before the huge liner could get started the 
Storstad crashed into the Empress amidships. Head on, 
at almost right angles. Her stem penetrated 15 or 20 
feet. The Empress’s engines were stopped and again the 
collier was hailed. This time she was asked to go full 
speed ahead, so as to keep her stem in the wound. The 
Empress of Ireland, however, either still had some way 
upon her, or had just started to move, because she had 
enough momentum to tear free from the Storstad, forcing 
over the latter’s wrecked stem. 

Both Ferguson and Bamford testified they saw the col- 
lier’s lights drift past sideways toward their own ship’s 
stern. The “full speed ahead” order on the Norwegian 
must have been very slowly responded to by the engine 
room, because to Kendall she seemed “to bounce right 
off again.” The two ships drifted apart, lost to each 
other in the fog. 

Chief Mate Toftenes of the Storstad had been in charge 
of the bridge, assisted by Third Mate Saxe, and a quar- 
termaster at the wheel. There was also, of course, the 
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usual look-out man in the bows. They had sighted the 
Canadian Pacific liner at about three miles. She was a 
crossing vessel, showing her green light, which was well 
open to starboard. Then occurred what Mr. Newcombe, 
the Canadian Deputy Minister of Justice, had the per- 
spicacity to perceive, was the crux of the whole disaster 
and the cause of the collision. Toftenes testified that he 
saw the Empress change course, “her range lights came 
into line,” i.e., she was headed directly toward him. He 
swore, and no doubt honestly, that he then saw the on- 
coming ship’s red port light. She was then on his port 
bow. He reasoned quite logically that the situation had 
been changed and that the other vessel had elected to pass 
port to port, or red tored. He judged the distance to be 
about two miles. Then the treacherous fog shut in and 
the passenger ship was blotted from his anxious sight. 
He prudently reduced speed. At this point he should 
have called his captain, and for neglecting to do so he was 
subsequently found to be at fault by the Court. He felt 
that he was a little too close for comfort, so ordered the 
engines stopped and the “helm ported a little” so as to 
swing his ship’s head a little to starboard and away from 
the ship he thought was on his port side. The Storstad 
drifted for a few minutes, then fearing that she might 
lose her headway breasting the strong current, he rang 
“slow ahead” on the engines. Both he and Saxe swore 
that their ship had not answered her helm. Saxe at this 
point must needs take it upon himself to take the wheel 
from the quartermaster and put the helm hard-a-port ! 
Captain Anderson was now belatedly called, and he came 
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on the bridge just in time to sce the Mmpress’s lights 
dead ahead and the collision inevitable. 

In fairness to the Norwegians, as Newcombe pointed 
out, what probably occurred was that, for a brief interval, 
just as the fog shut in, the Storstad had really seen the 
liner’s red port light and her range lights in line, arid 
mistakenly had concluded that the approaching vess<l 
would continue her course on their port side, while 
actually she had probably taken a sheer a little too far 
on one side and was really crossing over to the collier’s 
starboard side. 

The Empress’s behaviour also aroused some comment 
in Court. Had she proceeded slowly ahead, when, as 
Kendall claimed, he heard the other ship six points, and 
therefore safely on his starboard side, the collision would 
have been averted. As it was, the Canadian Pacific liner 
continued to lie still in the water, blind and unwitting, 
dead in the collier’s path. She had some thirty miles of 
sea room to northward with not another ship in sight 
when the fog closed in. 

Deputy Minister of Justice, Newcombe, expressed the 
opinion that “excess of caution” on the part of the 
Empress was a contributory cause of the disaster. He 
also alluded to “the improper use of port helm by the 
Storstad,’ and in reply to a pointed question by Lord 
Mersey, he added, “But certainly the accident could not 
have happened if the Empress of Ireland had not taken 
this extraordinary course of reversing and stopping almost 
in the track of the approaching Storstad.” 

It was the verdict of the Court, however, that Mr. 
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Toftenes was wrong in altering course in fog, and also 
negligent in that he failed to call his captain when he 
saw fog coming on. Later, another Inquiry was held in 
Norway and the Storstad was exonerated. Having now 
disposed of the controversy-shrouded causes of this de- 
plorable accident as briefly as possible and, we hope, im- 
partially, let us return to the stricken and rapidly filling 
passenger liner and to her nerve centre of speech, the 
radio room. 

The ill-starred liner had been struck in her most vul- 
nerable spot : on the starboard side, fair on the bulkhead 
separating her two largest boiler room compartments. 
The destruction of this bulkhead opened 175 feet of the 
widest part of the ship to communication with the sea. 
The hole below. the water line was later calculated to 
have been 350 square feet and the river poured in at a rate 
of 260 tons per second, a veritable Niagara. 

The Canadian Pacific liner had been designed to float 
with three of her largest compartments open to the sea, 
and the rapidity of her foundering was made a part of 
the Inquiry. It was found that she had a longitudinal 
bulkhead which kept the water on the holed side and 
naturally canted her over to that side very quickly. The 
Court also found that most of the water-tight doors and 
many of her ports had been open. A few doors were 
closed hurriedly after the collision, but so rapidly did she 
list over that it was impossible to close the others and the 
water spread throughout the ship. The Titanic’s doors, 
as are the doors on all ships today, were closed by elec- 
tricity from the bridge, by hydraulics in case of failure, 
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and could also be closed by hand. The Empress of Ire- 
land’s doors had to be closed by hand. 

Captain Kendall headed his ship for shore and ordered 
“full speed ahead” in a desperate effort to beach her but 
the water had already reached the engine room, flooded 
the dynamos and the lights failed. Boats were ordered 
out, and the familiar “women and children first” was 
heard along the decks. It all happened so quickly there 
was no time for a general panic to start. Of the fast- 
working boat’s crews, launching such boats as they did, 
of the instances of individual heroism by passengers as 
well as by the crew, and of the many dramatic expe- 
riences of the survivors, we have no space to tell but must 
refer those interested to the several books by survivors and 
to the official verbatim report of the Court of Inquiry. 

Ronald Ferguson, the chief radio operator, now a Joint 
General Manager of the British Marconi Company, had 
gone to bed about five minutes before the collision. He 
was still awake and jumped from his bunk when he heard 
the Storstad’s whistles, which seemed rather close. He 
looked out of his cabin port, which was on the port side 
of the ship, and of course saw nothing. He has very 
kindly contributed much of the following, which we will 
give largely in his own words. 

Edward Bamford, the junior operator, was on watch in 
the wireless room, which was connected with their 
quarters by a narrow, short alleyway. He is still going 
to sea and is also an Executive Member of the British 
Association of Wireless and Cable Telegraphists. The 
writer was fortunate in meeting him this summer in 
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Southampton and is therefore able to present the stories 
of both operators. 

Bamford had also heard the uncomfortably close 
whistling of the Norwegian ship. The jar of the collision 
was slight, and he stepped out on deck in time to see the 
Storstad’s lights drifting toward the stern of his own ship. 
His deck was too high and he was too far inboard to see 
anything of the Norwegian except her lights. As he left 
the room, he shouted to Ferguson, “Here she is!” The 
latter rushed into the radio room just in time also to see 
the lights going by. 

Ferguson picked up the phones which Bamford had 
just put down and told the latter to bring him some clothes. 

“Then, as a precautionary measure,” Ferguson said, 
“T started up the transmitter and sent out, ‘CQ, CQ here 
MPL (the Empress’s call). Have struck something and 
may need assistance’ 1 sent it slowly as I knew that only 
juniors would be on watch at that time of the night. My 
idea was to pave the way for an SOS and have the seniors 
on watch to deal with it. Crawford Leslie, nineteen year 
old, junior on duty at Father Point, answered me imme- 
diately with ‘Here we are!’ I told him, ‘Get your 
senior |’ 

By this time Bamford had returned with some clothes 
which Ferguson hurriedly slipped on. Bamford was then 
sent to the bridge for instructions. There had been no 
word or warning of any kind ; no orders ; nevertheless, in 
the space of possibly three minutes, or less, the air had 
been cleared, the radio was ready and a shore station, tense 
and alert, was standing by. 
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Bamford said he had trouble making his way to the 
bridge ; sailors were working feverishly at launching life- 
boats and impeded his progress. The liner was already 
listed over so far that he had to half crawl along the 
sloping deck. Looking back he saw the chief officer, 
Mr. Steede, near the door of the radio room talking with 
Ferguson, so he concluded that the latter must have re- 
ceived his orders. He came back although there was 
nothing he could do. 

Steede had told Ferguson that their ship was sinking 
fast and to send the SOS. Whiteside, the senior at Father 
Point, answered him. Radio ashore had been just as alert 
and swift as on the doomed liner. Leslie had dashed 
upstairs and called his chief, W. J. Whiteside, at 1:48 a.m. 

It was 1:50 A.M. when Whiteside took over the control 
at Father Point just as Ferguson began his first SOS, 
“Listing terribly, stand by!” While Whiteside phoned 
the captain of the Lady Evelyn, a Canadian Government 
boat, at Rimouski, Leslie ran over to the house of Mc- 
Williams, the steamship agent and telegraph operator at 
Father Point. The latter was aroused from his sleep by 
we... (SOS) rung on his doorbell. He tumbled 
out in lively fashion and was informed of the disaster and 
also that the Lady Evelyn had already been notified. As 
he looked out he saw the pilot boat, Eureka, coming in 
toward her dock. 

Whiteside phoned the captain of the Eureka, “The 
Empress of Ireland is sinking. Go to her assistance. 
Rush!” Captain Belanger of the Eureka dropped the 
phone without hanging it up, and Whiteside could hear 
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him shouting to his crew, “Cut those lines! Let us get 
away quickly. The Empress of Ireland is sinking!” It 
was 2 o'clock ; he had taken the pilot off the liner only 
thirty minutes before. Actuated by radio, things moved 
quickly. The Lady Evelyn had to get some of her crew 
and get up steam; she left at 2:48 a.m. 

Ferguson and Whiteside were “working” at high speed; 
minutes were precious. Ferguson could feel the list in- 
creasing. In the excitement, no one had given him the 
ship’s position, a prime consideration in all distress calls. 
It was too late to go to the bridge ; remembering that the 
pilot had left only shortly before, he guessed his “fix” 
as, “20 miles past Rimouski.” Whiteside repeated it back 
for verification, and as Ferguson started to reply, his 
power failed. He relates, “I managed the ‘ye— and two 
dots of the ‘s’ and held my key down so that Whiteside 
could hear my power failing. It occurred to me, at the 
time, that he could have no doubt as to what had hap- 
pened.” 

The man at Father Point knew the full implication of 
that dying-out note. That was the last he would hear 
from the Empress, but he knew that she could still re- 
ceive, so he informed Ferguson that the Lady Evelyn and 
the Eureka were coming to the rescue. Whiteside then 
re-broadcast to all ships the Empress’s SOS. 

By this time Ferguson was bracing one foot against a 
side wall which was rapidly becoming the floor, as the 
deck on which he stood became a perpendicular bulkhead. 
He dropped and half slid out through the door and an- 
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nounced to the officer launching boats that assistance was 
on the way and should be there in an hour. 

Chief Officer Steede told Ferguson to clear out to his 
boat as the ship would be under in less than five minutes. 
Instead, he went back to the radio room to see if he could 
start the emergency set which operated from batteries, 
independent of ship’s power. He had just recalled that 
in Quebec he had been told that the Lady Evelyn was 
fitted with radio. At first blush this may appear fool- 
hardy and unnecessary for he had discharged his duty 
fully, help was on the way, and he had been ordered to 
his boat. But his rashness saved his life, because, while 
he was trying to salvage the falling emergency gear, he 
heard a tremendous din and crashing out on deck. 

The port-side boats, heavy boxes, and other deck gear 
had broken loose and crashed down the sinking starboard 
side of the ship, crushing and killing many of those en- 
gaged in getting the boats over, among them Chief Officer 
Steede who, only a moment before, had told Ferguson to 
go to his boat. 

The Empress lurched, her funnels struck the water, and 
Kendall was catapulted from the flying bridge into the 
St. Lawrence. He was saved. Let Ferguson tell of his 
return to the wireless cabin. 

“When I got to the cabin I found that I could not climb 
the floor to the operating bench, which was athwartships. 
Whilst I was trying to do so the accumulators under the 
bench broke loose, the glass cover of the magnetic de- 
tector was knocked off by things dropping from the shelf, 
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and all joined me in the angle formed by the floor and 
the wall. I scrambled out of this mess, slid down the 
deck to a collapsible boat, picked up a deck chair which 
I put over my shoulder with my arm through it, and fell 
into the water. I should think I was in the water be- 
tween a quarter and a half hour. The Empress disap- 
peared almost as soon as I got into the water. There was 
not much suction as the ship went down. 

“I had managed to work my way outside of the bulk 
of the people and wreckage, when I saw a boat with a 
few men in it and a couple of oars on each side. I tried 
to reach it, but failed, my wet clothes hampering me 
greatly. As I came to the realization that I could never 
make it, one of the men stood up and threw his oar to- 
ward some one in the water, with the result that the boat 
described a curve and nearly ran into me. I grabbed the 
gunwale and with the help of the slight swell managed to 
swing myself aboard. We then proceeded to fill up the 
boat with other people from the water. The chief engi- 
neer happened to be one I helped pull into the boat. 
None of us was dry, as this was one of the boats that 
had broken loose from the sinking ship and was stove in 
on both sides.” 

Now to go back to Bamford who had returned to the 
door of the radio shack. He heard Ferguson sending the 
SOS and saw there was nothing he could do there, so he 
proceeded to help get the boats out. The list was then 
already so bad that he nearly slid overboard, only the 
washplates catching his feet and saving him. Several 
boats were launched, but a collapsible boat was still there 
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with several stewards struggling to cast off the frames 
holding it. Bamford helped at one end, and they re- 
leased the boat. It floated off, the Empress being already 
so far gone. He scrambled aboard with five or six stew- 
ards and a few passengers. They began picking people 
out of the water and in a very few minutes had the boat 
well filled with sixty or more. Many were standing up 
and it was difficult work to get the sides of the boat up 
and the oars out. Meanwhile, they were drifting down. 
stream ; so Bamford shouted for as many as possible to sit 
down. Someone was heard swimming through the 
darkness. Bamford threw out the painter, and a woman 
was hauled aboard. She made no comment and seemed 
quite cool and matter of fact, as if swimming around in 
the St. Lawrence at night from a lost ship was an every- 
day matter. Another swimmer was heard, another oar 
was thrown out, and this time 2 man came aboard. That 
left two oars. The fog disappeared, and the first sign of 
dawn paled the east. 

The Storstad, after backing of, hastily examined her 
own wounds—the bows were smashed in to the collision 
bulkhead. The forehold was sounded, she was making 
no water, and therefore presumably would remain afloat. 
She began to grope through the fog, looking for the ship 
she had struck. Not 2 sound had been heard from her 
after the moment of impact. Heading in the general 
direction in which the other ship had disappeared, the 
officers soon heard the cries of people struyyling, in the 
cold waters. The collier’s four boats were quickly low 
ered and sent away. Second Mate Reinertz of the No 
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wegian ship testified that he picked up his’ first load of 
people within a few hundred feet of the sinking liner. 
After bringing these fifty or more rescued to his ship, he 
returned for a second load and was just in time to see 
the big passenger ship sink. The fog lifted; day was 
breaking. 

Bamford’s boat went alongside the Storstad and the 
rescued were taken aboard. The boat was too cumber- 
some and water-logged to row, so Bamford went in one 
of the collier’s boats, of which Third Mate Saxe was the 
coxswain. They proceeded to look for more survivors. 
Bamford shuddered at the gruesome recollection as he 
told the writer his story. 

The water was only two or three degrees above freez- 
ing; many were already dead, others dying. With the 
living to rescue, they could not bother with corpses. It 
became his task to select the living and those with a spark 
of life, and to leave the dead. Several rafts and some 
wreckage drifting together, carried a number of weak- 
ened survivors crying for help. Bamford managed to 
crawl over and rescue two more. 

Ferguson had been taken aboard the Storstad, weak and 
exhausted. He had hardly begun to dry his clothing and 
warm himself, when the Lady Evelyn came alongside, 
and he heard some one shouting for “Marconi!” He was 
given a coat by a passenger and half-naked, hustled 
aboard the government vessel, which carried a wireless 
installation, but no operator. 

He said, “The key of the wireless cabin could not be 
found. I therefore broke in the window and was helped 
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through by others. There was no power; I searched the 
engine room and found the right switch, returned to the 
cabin and got the set going. After getting the official 
messages through to Lloyds, I announced that survivors, 
who were clamoring around the cabin, could send mes- 
sages if they could find pencils and paper. A few pieces 
of pencil were found, and they got to work writing mes- 
sages on such scraps of paper as they could find. Then 
they ran out of paper. I espied one of the purser’s staff 
resplendent in a starched shirt front! I suggested that 
the others who had found no paper should write their 
‘saved’ messages to their relatives on the shirt front.” 

Bamford was told that his chief was aboard the Lady 
Evelyn, so as that ship docked, he hurried aboard to con- 
gratulate him. There sat Ferguson, sending the last mes- 
sages from the shirt-front. It was probably the first and 
only time that a “boiled shirt” was used for a message 
form. 

With Ferguson, some 338 passengers and crew had 
been transferred from the Norwegian collier to the Lady 
Evelyn, and all were landed at Rimouski shortly after six 
that morning. The Norwegians, with characteristic hos- 
pitality, exhausted their small stock of liquor and their 
own clothes to revive and cover those whom their boats 
had picked up. Later, the Lady Evelyn made two more 
trips down the river and recovered some 136 bodies. The 
unclaimed and unidentified now lie buried in the Empress 
of Ireland Cemetery near Father Point. 

Particularly tragic was the fate of the children. Out 
of four in the first class, one was saved; two out of 32 
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second class children were rescued and only one child 
survived of the 102 in the third class. A veritable slaugh- 
ter of the innocents! Four saved out of 138! Two 
hundred and forty-eight out of the 420 crew survived 
their ship ; 41 women out of 310 were rescued, while 172 
men out of a total of 609 were saved. All the officers 
except the captain, the first officer and the two very lucky 
radiomen— perished. The total loss of life was 1024. 

Feeling ran high in Canada against the luckless Nor- 
wegians ; ugly murmurings were heard, and protection 
had to be arranged for Captain Anderson. Simple sea- 
farers, handicapped by language difficulties in an ob- 
viously hostile atmosphere and suddenly projected into 
the glaring publicity of the court-room, they nevertheless 
made a creditable showing, and told straightforward, 
honest-sounding stories. No doubt they felt themselves 
on trial for their lives in Mersey’s solemn Court, instead 
of merely facing a fact-finding Inquiry. 

The Inquiry which was held at Quebec lasted eleven 
days, and fifty-nine witnesses were heard. The verbatim 
report and testimony runs over 600 printed pages and 
makes very interesting reading. The Inquiry was thor- 
ough and searching. 

Empowered only to ascertain the causes of the disaster 
and why the Empress of Ireland sank so quickly, the 
Inquiry, nevertheless, in response to public clamour issued 
a “verdict.” It was quite mild and a neat “straddle.” 
Captain Kendall was found to have been “mistaken” in 
supposing that his ship had no way upon her, and Mr. 
Toftenes, as related before, was found to have been 
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“wrong and negligent in keeping the navigation of the 
vessel in his own hands, and in failing to call the captain 
when he saw the fog coming on.” Some of the testi- 
mony, it might be added, was decidedly equivocal and 
euphemistically called “irreconcilable” by the Court. 

The Storstad was seized at Montreal and later sold to 
satisfy a judgment against her. The writer was told last 
summer in Canada, on good authority, that she was 
quietly bought back by her owners through agents. This 
seems to be corroborated by Bamford, who says that he 
saw her in France a winter or two later. Captain Ander- 
son was back on her bridge as was Mr. Toftenes. She was 
sunk in the North Sea, either by a mine or a submarine, 
while carrying Belgian Relief supplies during the Great 
War. The Empress of Ireland and her dead were for- 
gotten as the shambles in Europe rolled up death tolls 
of hundreds of thousands. 


V 
THE ROOSEVELT AND THE ANTINOE 


In January 1926, on the storm-swept Atlantic, was acted 
a stirring drama of the deep that will remain one of the 
epics of the sea, Nature and Neptune set the stage and 
supplied most of the properties; mountainous waves ; 
swirling snow, slashing sleet and hissing spume ; scream- 
ing, howling gales supplied the orchestration ; all under 
sullen, glowering skies. The star performer in this drama 
was a tramp steamer, a ship that would not die. 

The Empress of Ireland rolled over and sank in fifteen 
minutes or less. The Titanic went under tragically, after 
a few hours of struggle, like a Queen of the Seas. But 
the Antinoe, a twenty-four year old tramp, fought off 
death for five days and nights, although under constant 
bombardment of the wintry Atlantic’s heaviest, merciless 
artillery. Lest this be thought mere hyperbole, let Arthur 
Kimberly Evans, her wirelessman, describe her last 
appearance as he related it to the writer : 

“As I look back and picture the old ship in the moon- 
light, when I last saw her lying over on her side in the 
trough of the seas, she presented a pitiful sight. One 
would have thought that she had been the target of a 
battle squadron, for not a thing on deck remained intact. 
Ventilators and bridge ladders were twisted beyond rec- 
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ognition, thick steel bulkheads were ripped up and bent 
back as if they had been struck by fifteen-inch shells.” 

No less worthy of recording is the stubborn gameness, 
the bulldog tenacity with which the American SS. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, under command of Captain George Fried, 
hung at the side of the foundering Antinoe. Radio and 
the radio direction finder played a large part in this mem- 
orable rescue. This chapter will concern itself mainly 
with the little known radio side of this famous sea rescue. 

At 4 aMm., Sunday the 24th of January, 1926, Kenneth 
Upton, chief radio operator of the President Roosevelt, 
went on his regular watch, relieving the second operator. 
The weather had been stormy since leaving New York. 
By Saturday, ships were reporting, “Gales increasing, 
mountainous seas, falling barometer.” Some reported 
minor damages, others were hove to, that is to say, riding 
out the storm by keeping the ship’s head up into the wind 
and sea, making no attempt to maintain course and speed. 
At 3 a.m. the Roosevelt had been forced to reduce to half 
speed because of heavy seas; hail and snow storms pre- 
vailed. The 14,000 ton passenger liner laboured heavily 
and took much water on deck. 

Hearing nothing of importance on the normal 600 
meter SOS band, Upton switched over and “went up on 
high waves” and began to “work” the shore station at 
Chatham, Massachusetts. There a number of operators 
are on constant duty ; one or more guarding the various 
calling wavelengths used by ships ; short waves, 600 me- 
ters and 2100 meters, the latter a “high wave.” The 600 
meter operator slowly tuned his set back and forth across 
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the SOS band when he was suddenly startled to hear 
some details of an SOS; he instantly told the operator 
who was “working” Upton on high wave. It was a sim- 
ple matter for this operator to “break” into Upton’s send- 
ing and to inform him that there was a distress call in the 
Roosevelt's vicinity. 

SOS has priority ; Upton instantly stopped his traffic 
and returned to 600 meters. He heard an English spark 
set sending out its call letters slowly and repeatedly, 
“GKJY, GKJY, GKJY,” obviously to enable some other 
ship to take radio bearings on it. A glance at the Inter- 
national List of Calls showed GKJY to be the British SS. 
Antinoe. A moment later the ship taking the bearing 
proved to be the Aquitania. 

A quick comparison of positions showed the President 
Roosevelt to be the nearer vessel. Captain Fried imme- 
diately offered to assume the role of rescuer. The Aqui- 
tania, with mails, running on ferry-boat schedule, wished 
Fried luck and, without halting her stride, hurried on 
toward New York. The SOS band was silenced, a ship 
Was in distress; all traffic ceased as operators listened 
tensely for the next lines of the ethereal drama. Thus 
began one of the outstanding marine rescues of all time. 

Under forced draft, the United States liner struggled 
through hills of green water. Her average speed nor- 
mally in smoother water was twenty knots. She was 
able to make 19 as she pitched along, sometimes rolling 
as much as 25 degrees. On the bridge, Upton took radio 
bearings on the Antinoe at fifteen-minute intervals, while 
Nelson Smith, second operator, relieved him in the radio 
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room. Without the radio direction finder* the Antinoe 
would never have been found as her reported position was 
subsequently discovered to have been many miles in error. 
Storm-tossed for days, drifting before wind and weather, 
with skies covered, an astronomical “fix” had been im- 
possible. Her reported position was as close as dead reck- 
oning could make it. 

The Antinoe, owned by the New Egypt and Levant 
Shipping Company of Great Britain, had sailed from New 
York for the United Kingdom on January 14th, 1926. 
She carried 5000 tons of grain. Her last cargo had been 
dates, from the Persian Gulf to New York. Her ill-luck 
seems to have begun in New York, the steward dying 
there from the effects of fumigating gas. Soon after sail- 
ing, she ran into northwest gales which increased and 
kicked up heavy seas. It was “blowing like Hell!” The 
Antinoe’s story is continued from Radio Operator Evans’ 
private log, here made public for the first time. 

“At six a.M. on January 23rd, we shipped a heavy sea 
carrying away the whole starboard side of the bridge 
along with the starboard lifeboat. Our troubles seemed 
to commence at this point for instead of moderating, the 
weather became steadily worse.” 

A massive ice-chest had been dislodged and hurled 
across the steering gear rods, buckling them. The rudder 
inoperative, the ship fell off to starboard, bringing wind 


* The Radio Direction finder was developed in the United States by F. A. 
Kolster of the Bureau of Standards in 1914. Kolster took out his first patent 
in 1916 and the U. S. Navy used direction finders extensively during the 


war. Kolster’s rotating loop was a radical and marked improvement over the 
Bellini-Tosi fixed type of D. F. 
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and sea on the port quarter. The steering rods were 
quickly repaired, but for some reason the Antinoe would 
not answer her helm and she “could not be kept up into 
the sea.” Grain must have shifted as she took a perma- 
nent list to starboard. She rolled heavily. During the 
afternoon, the wind increased to a full gale from the 
southwest ; the seas piled higher and higher. Number 
Three hold began to make water ; a crack developed in 
the fiddley casing (the steel air trunk leading to the 
machinery) ; water was finding its way below into the 
engine room. The men re-caulked hatches and battened 
down throughout the night and hoped for the weather 
to moderate. 

About 4 a.m. of the 24th another great roller crashed 
aboard, sweeping all before it. It tore the battens and 
tarpaulins off of No. 3 hatch and stove in the bunker 
hatch on the bridge deck. New tarpaulins were put on 
with the greatest difficulty ; hatch battens were slipped 
on and wedges hammered in. The pumps drove out 
Most of the Atlantic that had found its way below. 
Ominously, however, the list to starboard increased. Cap- 
tain Tose of the harried freighter felt that he was justified 
in calling for assistance ; the battle was going against him 
and his brave crew. At 5 am. the SOS went out, heard 
almost instantly at HYS, the French station on tiny St. 
Pierre et Miquelon in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. 
HYS in turn informed the Aquitania. The Cunarder 
had just started to take bearings when Upton on the 
President Roosevelt took over control. ; 

Meanwhile, the Antinoe’s crew laboured on the hatches. 
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Sweeping seas and the clawing gale tore away tarpaulins 
as fast as they were battened. In desperation, the tarpau- 
lins were nailed down only. to have the gale lift them 
away ; the boarding seas swept into the grain. The swell- 
ing grain forced off the hatch covers. Asked by Fried if 
he was ready to abandon ship, Tose replied, “No,” and 
added that he would like to attempt repairs, if Fried 
would stand by for protection. He still felt he could 
fight his way out and save his ship. Fried agreed to 
come. Evans’ log continues: 

“Numerous messages were exchanged and wireless 
bearings taken at frequent intervals. On the afternoon 
of that Sunday, the President Roosevelt came into sight. 
It appeared we could not last much longer. Our feelings 
can be imagined at seeing this giant liner bearing down 
on us as we lay helpless in the trough of the seas, and the 
sense of security experienced at knowing she was close 
at hand during the long vigil that followed.” 

Aided by the radio direction finder, the Roosevelt had 
tracked down the Antinoe, unerringly. Upton had re- 
ceived the SOS at 5 that morning ; they were alongside 
the half-submerged wreck at 12:30 p.m. Upton said she 
presented a direful sight, low in the water, with a bad 
list, no motive power and completely at the mercy of the 
“sea. 

The American liner took up her position about a half 
mile to windward and began pumping over fuel oil, to 
which manceuvre Captain Tose later attributed the 
Antinoe’s long life in such devastating seas. The wind 
was west—force ten, which according to the Beaufort 
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scale of wind velocity is in excess of sixty miles per hour. 
Even the big passenger ship rolled as much as 35 degrees, 
as she patiently, and with infinite difficulty, kept her sta- 
tion close to windward. Nature varied the scenery with 
driving sleet and swirling snow squalls. The danger and 
difficulty of maintaining the Roosevelt’s position near 
enough to keep the low-lying freighter in sight and to 
make her a beneficiary of the oil, and yet avoid the con- 
stant risk of drifting down on the smaller ship, which 
would have meant disaster for both, attests the seaman- 
ship of Captain Fried. The Roosevelt, 535 feet long with 
a high freeboard and a long superstructure, drifted before 
the storm much faster than the small Antinoe, awash 
and with no freeboard to speak of. Besides, a ship with 
little or no headway is difficult to handle. 

Before dark Fried radioed to the Antinoe to show good 
lights during the night so they would not lose each other. 
Water, however, had reached the engine room. There was 
no electricity on the wallowing tramp; so they burned 
flares all night. Shortly after 9 o’clock that evening, the 
anxious bridge watch of the Roosevelt lost sight of the 
low-lying freighter in a driving squall of snow and spin- 
drift. They would take another set of radio bearings and 
relocate her in short order. The Roosevelt called. There 
Was no answer! The Roosevelt's three operators looked 
at each other with alarm. Had she foundered? Or had 
another salvo of the sea swept away or irreparably dam- 
aged the Antinoe’s radio? ‘The Roosevelt kept calling — 
GKJY, GKJY—GKJY! No answer! 

What had happened was that a great sea had smashed 
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aboard, torn a lifeboat adrift from its chocks and hurled 
it against the tiny and frail wireless house. The seams 
opened and let in a torrent of salt water which ruined the 
apparatus and made Evans’ room untenable. He tried 
frantically to dry and patch his leaking cells, dry and 
repair the set, and to “get back on the air.” It was use- 
less. The set was damaged beyond hope of salvage. 

Most of the Antinoe’s crew, Evans included, were ready 
to give up hope. No wireless—the storm was increasing 
to a howling gale—no motive power or electricity —the 
list was getting slowly but steadily worse, the water rising 
higher and higher toward them. They felt that the 
American ship, with no reply to the radio calls, would 
assume that the stricken vessel had sunk during the night ; 
the search would be abandoned and the passenger ship 
would resume its course leaving them to their doom. 

In utter hopelessness they set about repairing their sole 
remaining boat. The sea kept them busy throughout the 
night repelling invasion at various points. Evans spent 
the night in the engine room, helping make wedges for 
the bursting hatches. Water was slowly gaining in the 
stoke-hold and the engine room until it reached and put 
out the last fire ; with no steam, the last pump coughed, 
groaned and died, giving up the struggle against the ris- 
ing tide. From Evans’ log again, we continue: 

“Sleep was almost out of the question, but in spite of 
our wet clothes and empty stomachs, nature invariably 
conquered and we were able to snatch an hour or two, 
here and there, on the comparatively dry engine room 
gratings.” 
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Day broke across a sinister sea, with no sign of the 
Roosevelt. As morning became afternoon, Captain Tose 
ordered the boat to be made ready. It was badly dam- 
aged, but they hoped that its airtanks would keep it afloat 
after the Antinoe sank. The boat was smashed in lower- 
ing! Their last avenue of escape cut off, despair spread 
through the brave little band. Yet, had they but known, 
this last calamity was really their salvation. Had they 
left in the damaged and patched boat, it is unlikely that 
they would ever have been heard from again. 

Just as they were ready to abandon hope, the smoke 
of another ship was made out on the horizon. A brief 
spell and word went round, “The Roosevelt! Good old 
President Roosevelt!” Fried had kept faith. A thrill of 
elation and relief revived every man on the little freighter. 
The Americans were back again ! 

Here credit must be given to the fine navigating of 
and officer Erickson of the Roosevelt. A silent and crip- 
pled ship drifting away at night in a swirl of snow and 
tossing water is not an easy object to find. The velocity 
and set of the current in that part of the ocean, the direc- 
tion and force of the wind and the probable effect on the 
almost submerged hull, the freighter’s rate of drift and 
other factors, are not mathematical certainties with which 
to work. Erickson, as navigator, had caught the briefest 
glimpse of the sun. He shot a quick “sight” and was able 
to work out a fairly dependable “fix.” A careful calcu- 
lation of the Antinoe’s probable rate and direction of drift 
from the point last seen was worked out, and a new 
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course laid down. The story is continued, this time in 
Captain Fried’s words: 

“At 3:40 p.M. picked up the Antinoe again with engine 
room and fireroom flooded, No. 3 hatch broken, and the 
ship listing heavily to starboard.” The picture accom- 
panying this chapter was taken by a passenger on the 
Roosevelt and shows the British tramp to have been a 
melancholy and hopeless spectacle. She flew distress 
flags, was heavily listed, the sport of every boarding sea. 

Captain Tose now decided that he had best abandon 
ship. His signal flares read, “Wish to abandon ship, but 
have no means.” Let Fried continue the narrative, as he 
reported it by radio to his owners in New York: 

“The weather moderated, and I attempted to send a 
manned boat, No. 5, in charge of Chief Officer Miller.* 
While it was being lowered, a vicious squall hit us. The 
sea proved too rough for the boat and the men were 
spilled out, but they managed to get back covered with 
fuel oil and exhausted. Ordered men aboard.” 

Captain Fried’s last sentence needs explanation ; the 
crew, undaunted by their mishap, had attempted to right 
their boat and resume the trip to the Antinoe. 

“By life lines, all were recovered except Master-at-Arms 
Witanen, and Boatswain’s Mate Steger. We made every 
effort to pick up these men, but were handicapped by 
darkness and continued snow and hail squalls. Used 
searchlights. Weather increasing.” Such was Fried’s 
terse report to New York, 


* Since deceased. 
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Steger had been stunned, and sank under the liner’s 
stern ; but Witanen, a powerful Finn, who had let go his 
hold on a rope ladder to assist a floundering mate, was 
seen clinging to the handline of the overturned boat 
drifting toward the Antinoe. He actually tried to steer 
the boat to the Antinoe’s side and very nearly succeeded, 
passing a scant forty feet under the British freighter’s 
stern. Second Officer Price, who has since died, seems 
to have been the first to see the Roosevelt’s capsized life- 
boat. The Roosevelt herself was hidden by a passing 
snow squall. Only when the lifeboat drifted nearer was 
it seen that a man was clinging to it. Price and Evans 
ran to the stern with life rings and lines. They threw 
the rings, one of which landed close to Witanen. He let 
go of the boat and tried to swim to the ring, now so near 
his grasp. Evans and Price watched him breathlessly — 
would he make it? A wave broke over Witanen’s head 
—he failed to re-appear—swept to death within a few 
feet of the Antinoe. 

The death of this heroic seaman cast a pall of gloom 
over the Antinoe’s crew. Was this gallant sailor’s death, 
within a few feet of their stern, prophetic of their own 
impending fate ? 

That night memorial services for the valiant dead were 
held in the saloon of the passenger ship. Everyone sat on 
the deck, chairs were out of the question. Many, no 
doubt, feared that these services might prove at dawn to 
have been held also for the crew of the British tramp. It 
hardly seemed possible that the nearly submerged wreck 
could live through another fearful night. 
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Two passengers bound for Paris on a short vacation, 
feeling that the delay was eating up their brief time, sent 
a note of protest to Captain Fried, asking that the work 
of rescue be taken over by some other ship! 

Another passenger had an appointment in London on 
Saturday. This fooling round, he said, would make him 
miss it. It is a sad reflection that even in the shadow of 
heroic death, of high valour, and humanitarianism, one 
finds such despicable baseness and selfishness ; the thought 
that gallant men, on a sinking ship in mid-ocean, in a 
furious storm might be callously abandoned to their 
deaths to save a few vacation days or keep a business 
appointment ! 

That night the weight of weather increased, the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt rolled and groaned, the gale shrieked with 
demoniac fury. All night the searchlight was kept trained 
on the dark hulk of the Britisher ; they would not lose 
her again. All night oil was pumped overboard to break 
some of the turbulence of the sea. The Amtinoe was able 
to show only one feeble oil lamp. 

Darkness, snow flurries, high seas, and the misfortune 
of the early evening had made further attempts with 
manned boats out of the question. Not, however, for 
lack of volunteers, let it be recorded to the everlasting 
credit of American seamen. After seeing two of their 
shipmates swept away to death, not only did further boat- 
crews volunteer, but there were even three who offered 
to attempt the suicidal swim through mountainous Jan- 
uary seas with a line! Needless to say, Fried, depressed 
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by the loss of two brave men, could not entertain further 
suggestions involving possible loss of life. 

Tuesday’s dawn broke stormy and ominous. High, 
wild seas all but hid the English tramp. Her after well- 
deck was constantly awash; her list had increased to 
20 degrees. 

At 8 o'clock the President Roosevelt hoisted her ensign 
at half mast in mourning for her heroic dead. The 
Antinoe followed suit. 

It was then decided to give the Lyle gun a chance. A 
Lyle gun is a projectile-throwing cannon using a small 
charge of powder to hurl a line to a wreck or from ship 
to shore. Ten or twelve shots all ended in failure ; the 
line would part near the projectile, or else the wind 
whipped it away and it fell short of its target. None 
passed over or near the Antinoe. 

During the day, Fried radioed to his owners his deter- 
mination to stand by the freighter until he had rescued 
her crew—or, until she foundered. It was another day 
of snow, sleet, and gales. The Roosevelt attempted to 
float a line down to the Antinoe by means of casks, but 
the lines became too long, sagged from their own weight 
and the light casks would not travel through the water. 
An empty lifeboat, No. 3, was then drifted down on a 
line and it almost reached the freighter ; but the exhausted 
crew could not secure it. Another failure, another boat 
lost ! 

Fried wirelessed to his owners, “She is riding sluggishly 
with her lee rail rolling under and her engine room re- 
ported flooded. Men are still visible on the Antinoe in 
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the approaching darkness. Weather continues rough and 
equally high seas. Standing by to make further rescue 
attempts at earliest possible opportunity. Look for im- 
provement in weather tonight. Hope to keep her in view 
with searchlight.” 

There was little rest for the Roorevelity operators — 
Upton, Smith and Ransom. They had their regular 
watches to stand, their traffic to clear, while a distant lis- 
tening audience “sat in” on the drama they were witness- 
ing. Other craft wanted to aid but Fried felt that more 
doctors could not possibly help ; they would only get in 
each other’s way. He assumed sole responsibility for the 
rescue efforts. All through the night, which in January 
on the North Atlantic is far longer than the day, Ransom, 
the third operator, was on the bridge straining his eyes 
through the murk and driving spume to spell out Evans’ 
despairing blinker messages, and to signal back to the 
Antinoe messages of encouragement. Upton and Smith 
relieved him at intervals. In the wireless room the chairs 
had to be lashed down, as the big liner rolled sickeningly. 
There was to be no sleep for any of them until the ship 
arrived at Plymouth. The big 5 kilowatt arc set gave 
them trouble ; loose water washing over the uppermost 
deck and the top of the radio room broke down their 
insulation. 

While the Roosevelt’s whining arc was singing out 
Fried’s messages, another British freighter, the Laristan, 
took her final plunge not far away. Captain Littledale, 
Operator Jukes and 22 others of the crew went down with 
her, as the German SS. Bremen stood by helplessly, wait- 
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ing for a chance to take them off. Fried’s apprehension 
for the fate of the Antinoe was realized by another ship 
nearby. 

The Roosevelt’s passengers were not enjoying them- 
selves much either. To see two brave men swept to their 
deaths, to watch a hulk with 25 human beings slowly sink- 
ing only a short distance away after three days and two 
nights of anxious watching and fruitless rescue efforts, 
is no pleasant experience. Several had sustained minor 
injuries as a result of the liner’s violent lurching and roll- 
ing. The menu was limited ; there was little or no com- 
fort. Nevertheless, that night the passengers framed a 
resolution to Captain Fried pledging confidence and de- 
votion in his persistent determination to save human life. 
No more was heard of the man with the London appoint- 
ment or from the Paris bound tourists whose vacation was 
being curtailed. 

At 9:30 that night another life-boat was made ready, 
and the volunteers mustered ; but rising wind and seas 
accompanied by blinding snowstorms, forced Fried to call 
off the attempt. At 1:30 a.m. of Wednesday the life-boat 
crew was again ordered to stand-by, but again the order 
had to be cancelled. The night, however, was not spent 
in idleness, 

Fried began what was perhaps one of the most daring 
and dangerous attempts ever made by one ship to lay a 
boat alongside a stricken sister in heavy weather. The 
President Roosevelt trailed an empty boat from a long 
line made fast high up on the after kingpost. The plan 
was to steer close under the Antinoe’s stern and then come 
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up sharp into the wind, hoping the line would drop over 
the low-lying tramp. The slightest error in timing, judg- 
ment or in steering, or the momentary break-down of 
either main or steering engines, would result in the big 
liner’s being thrown back upon the nearly spent Antinoe 
with the certain loss of both ships. The mancuvre was 
repeated three times only to have the rope sag, and 
finally, instead of passing over the wreck, it passed under 
the keel and parted. The third boat was thus lost. 
Faint cheers from the Britisher in keen appreciation of 
success subsided into silence as the boat drifted away. 

Two lives lost ; three boats gone, to say nothing of the 
great quantity of oil, ropes and other material expended. 
The days were slipping by, the Anzinoe was sinking lower 
and lower ; it seemed folly to hope that she could live 
another twelve hours. Still the grim Atlantic frolicked 
and played with the dying steamer. Seventy-two hours 
of unbroken effort had found Fried check-mated by the 
sea at every move. Here even the stoutest-hearted sailor 
and the greatest humanitarian might quite reasonably 
have faltered and reluctantly abandoned further attempts 
until the weather moderated. Not Fried ! 

During the night, Chief Engineer Turner had worked 
in the machine shop making more Lyle gun projectiles, 
this time with special coil springs. A ballistic expert on 
board, a Colonel Hearne, had suggested springs to take 
up the initial muzzle velocity strain that seemed to be 
parting the lines. 

The weather moderated somewhat during the morning, 
there was no snow or hail, the wind fell, but the sea was 
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still high and rough. It had been a night of frozen hor- 
ror for the men of the Antinoe. Fried signalled his plans 
and had asked them to be on the poop ready to secure 
the line when it passed over them. It was bitter, freezing 
cold on the gale-swept, unprotected poop. They suffered 
intensely. Evans said they piled together in one indis- 
criminate heap in order to keep warm. 

Spume and oil-laden spindrift broke over them. There 
was little buoyancy left in the poor old Aztinoe. The 
list was now over 30 degrees; the after well-deck bul- 
warks were now never above water ; she was down by the 
stern ; and the hatch coamings on the starboard side were 
constantly under water. It was difficult and dangerous 
to make one’s way about the wreck. But the Aniinoe 
was hard to kill. 

The improved method of firing the Lyle gun was 
finally rewarded by a successful shot. The line fell over 
the hulk. It seemed as if all the men on her rushed to 
grab this line, the frst physical contact with the rescuing 
American liner. Faint shouts of joy could be heard across 
the water as they hauled in a heavier line and then began 
hauling over the boat. Cheers rose from the Roosevelt’s 
decks. Soon it would be all over. The line chafed on 
the Antinoe’s rail, parted, and another boat was lost. An 
imploring message from Evans read, “Quick aid im- 
plored !” 

At four that afternoon the wind had dropped to about 
twenty miles per hour, the sea moderated slightly and a 
fifth boat was gotten ready under Chief Officer Miller. 
Except for Fourth Officer Upton, the others were all from 
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the engine room ; Wall, Diaz, Aranda, Albertiz, Hahn 
and two Roberts. The Aztinoe was asked where the 
best landing could be effected. Captain Tose replied that 
the starboard side near No. 1 hatch was the best. 

At 7:30 p.M., after night had shut down, the passenger 
liner was manceuvred to a position less than a hundred 
yards to windward, and the boat lowered in a nice lee. 
It was only a short run down wind, around the wallowing 
freighter’s bow to a place abreast of No. 1 hatch. Owing 
to the heavy surge, it was a dangerous place to hold. The 
lee rail was under water; a sea might throw the life-boat 
aboard the wreck and smash it to bits. Miller sang out, 
“Men of the Antinoe! Jump as quickly as you can! 
I can’t make fast !” 

Evans told the writer he did not see much use of jump- 
ing ; it seemed as if the small craft would be crushed 
against the Antinoe’s side at any moment. The boat rose 
and fell with the seas. As a surge carried her in, the 
crew bent to their oars and by the slimmest of margins, 
pulled her clear again. Several times she grazed the 
freighter’s steel sides, oars were broken in fending off. 
The Antinoe’s exhausted men were slow in jumping, but 
Miller finally managed to get 12 in his boat. He did 
not dare to wait for more. He shouted, “I will be back 
later for you. Good luck!” 

The Roosevelt had, in the meanwhile, taken up a posi- 
tion to leeward so that the boat had only another short 
run down wind. Evans, on the blinker, sent over, “The 
boat is gone.” This news nearly floored those on the 
liner, Upton related, for everyone had thought that the 
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boat would bring back the entire crew of the doomed 
freighter. Rope ladders were made ready and lowered. 
Every passenger of the 200 or more aboard the Roosevelt 
lined the rail and cheered as their ship’s searchlight laid 
down a silvery path of light across the surging waters for 
the small white boat bringing back its first little band 
of the rescued. White life-jackets set off the grimy black 
figures huddled in the boat. At first it had been thought 
that the Antinoe’s crew were negroes, so black were they 
from wind-sprayed oil. Several had to be helped aboard 
because of injuries. All were taken to the hospital. The 
boat was cast adrift, too badly damaged to be of further 
use. That was the fifth boat to be lost. 

At midnight urgent signals from Evans on the blinker 
apprised the Roosevelt of the desperate condition of the 
remaining twelve men on board the Aztinoe. With a 
fifty degree list and almost submerged, they expected the 
old ship to slip from beneath them at any moment. It 
seemed utter folly even to hope for the ship to live more 
than a few hours, to say nothing of lasting out the night, 
its fourth in distress. To add to Captain Fried’s anxiety, 
Cape Race radio station broadcast another storm warn- 
ing. Plainly it was, “now or never.” 

Miller put off again at 12:40 am. Thursday morning 
in No. 3 lifeboat with 3rd Officer Sloan and 4th Officer 
Upton, Beers, Wall, Wilke, Fugelsang, Reidel, Fisher and 
Caldwell, a mixed crew from all departments. Once 
more the American liner manceuvred to windward, as 
close as possible. The boat got away in a sheltering lee. 
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There was now a bright moon to help matters. It must 
have been an unforgettable picture ; the small, white, toss- 
ing lifeboat ; the surging, heaving, dark sea ; pale, yellow 
moonbeams playing on the black, wallowing and almost 
submerged hulk of the Anzinoe. 

This time Miller went around the stern of the Antinoe 
and back to a position abreast of No. 1 hatch. Twelve 
more men jumped and then Captain Tose, true to the rule 
of the sea, was the last to leave his vessel. He had given 
the ship’s papers to Evans to carry in a brief case. Evans, 
one of the last to leave, poised for a moment on the rail, 
and as the surge carried the boat underneath him, he 
jumped. The backwash upset his calculations, it carried 
the boat away just as he jumped and he landed in the 
cold Atlantic. He lost his grip on the brief-case and 
Miller fished him out with a boat-hook. Second Officer 
Price also had to be picked out of the water. Oars were 
again used to fend off the life-boat from the freighter’s 
sides. 

The second return trip was comparatively easy, a short 
run down wind and up under the towering and protective 
sides of the big vessel. The lines, ladders, and nets for 
the enfeebled and injured were ready. Evans said it 
seemed to him as if everyone on the President Roosevelt 
was lying on deck with outstretched arms to help aboard 
the last of the rescued. Second Operator Nelson Smith 
helped him aboard. Even those perfectly capable of 
walking had nevertheless to be carried by the enthusiastic 
rescuers. Captain Tose, despite his vigorous opposition, 
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was carried feet foremost up to the bridge where he 
thanked Captain Fried, who replied simply, “It has taken 
a long time, but it is worth it.” 

At 1:35 A.M. the Roosevelz’s whistle roared out three 
long blasts of farewell to the still game Antinoe. The 
passengers cheered and the President Roosevelt resumed 
her long delayed passage. “Full speed ahead” was rung 
down to the engineers. 

Gales swept in again Thursday ; the Atlantic resumed 
her sterner and grimmer mood. The poor old Aztinoe 
sank alone ; no curious mortals saw her end. 

In his laconic report to the United States Lines, Fried 
gave his “total detention time—3 days, 22 hours and 22 
minutes.” He omitted to mention that he had been on 
the bridge for 84 hours. Six boats were lost besides much 
oil and material. Two of his crew had given up their 
lives in an attempt to save the lives of fellow seamen. 

The survivors landed three days later at Plymouth. A 
congratulatory telegram to Fried from Evans’ sister 
elicited from Fried the following comment, “That wire- 
less operator was the dearest boy aboard the Antinoe. 
If it had not been for him, the Antinoe would never have 
been saved,” 

Evans still follows the sea in the British merchant 
marine. 

Captain Fried was appointed Supervising Inspector of 
the United States Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection, with offices at New York, by President Roose- 
velt on November 6, 1934. 


VI 
THE VESTRIS 


Tue story of the loss of the Vestris is not an inspiring 
recital, The tragic death of Michael J. O’Loughlin, her 
chief wirelessman, the captain’s delaying the SOS, which 
undoubtedly contributed to the heavy loss of life, and 
which aroused so much criticism on both sides of the 
Atlantic, demand attention as the story has never been 
adequately told. 

The sinking of the Vestris created a storm of indigna- 
tion in the United States resulting in two inquiries in 
this country, followed by the Board of Trade Inquiry in 
Great Britain. Despite the fact that this vessel of British 
registry plied between American and South American 
ports, that she operated under an American certificate for 
passenger vessels and that she carried a number of Ameri- 
can citizens to their deaths, some of her surviving crew 
seemed reluctant to testify and were even inclined to 
question the jurisdiction and competence of the American 
courts. They spoke far more freely and candidly, how- 
ever, before the British Board of Trade Inquiry under 
the Wreck Commissioner, Butler Aspinall. 

The British Inquiry lasted forty days, several days 
longer than that held on the loss of the Titanic. The 
Board found that: “Speaking generally, the evidence is 
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unsatisfactory, contradictory, inconsistent, and piecemeal. 
Much of it is unreliable, some of it untruthful.” After 
careful examination of the testimony, the writer cannot 
but concur in this and add that there are inexplicable 
circumstances which make the loss of the Vestris a mys- 
tery surrounded by many disagreeable circumstances. 
He was fortunate in locating James Taylor Forbes Mac- 
Donald, the surviving second radio operator, in London, 
and, as a result of this interview, the little known radio 
side of the story is now told. 

The Vestris sailed from Hoboken, New Jersey, on 
Saturday afternoon, November roth, 1928, bound for 
Barbados and South America. The British Board of 
Trade uncovered the facts and established that, “Over- 
loading of the vessel beyond her loadline was one of the 
main contributory causes of the loss of the vessel and 
the loss of life... There were five definite cases of 
Messrs. Lamport and Holt’s ships putting to sea laden 
beyond their marks ; in fact, there probably were more.” 

The “exigencies of the business” were offered as an 
excuse by the agents. Shippers, they testified, were dila- 
tory with cargo, often it arrived the last 24 hours before 
sailing time. If they did not take the cargo, other lines 
would. Ships were loaded over their marks as cargo was 
offered. It was assumed the captain would “anchor off 
the Statue of Liberty and pump out tanks” to bring their 
ships to the allowed drafts. This naive and not very 
ingenuous excuse was not, as might be expected, taken 
seriously by the nautical experts sitting as Assessors on 
the British Inquiry. Shore officials admitted on the 
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stand, that they never bothered to ascertain whether their 
captains actally did pump out tanks after sailing, or 
whether over-loading might not adversely affect the ship’s 
stability. When the ship left the dock, their responsi- 
bility ended and the captain’s began. 

The stowage of cargo, the distribution of the weights, 
even the draft itself, were functions long ago taken away 
from the master and his mates. The Vestris, like all 
other ships of today, was loaded by shore people—by 
stevedores. The captain became responsible for the ship’s 
trim and stability only after he left the dock and faced 
the hazards of the sea. He had to take out his ship as 
his owners saw fit to hand her over to him. It was their 
ship to gamble with; if the captain were too finical, 
there are plenty of captains who are not! The morning 
of the Vestris’s sailing, she was down to her winter deep 
loadline ; still there were some 200 tons of cargo. It had 
to go in and Captain Carey was merely informed of the 
fact. Whether he approved of it or not was of no 
moment. 

For the enlightenment of landsmen readers it must be 
pointed out that the crux of the Vestris tragedy is the 
old, old story of steamship companies sending their ships 
to sea under shipmasters theoretically free agents, but 
whose hands, nevertheless, are tied rigidly, and often trag- 
ically as in this case, by instructions and “understandings” 
which never appear in print. To elaborate—shipmas- 
ters and other responsible marine officers are, after all, 
men with livings to earn and with dependents to care 
for. Steamship companies are all-powerful ; promotions 
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are slow and berths few; blacklists can be subtly far- 
reaching ; so he who is wise is not too critical of the powers 
which dispense bread. Unseaworthiness, overloading, 
dangerous cargo and fittings, inadequate lifesaving appa: 
ratus and appliances, crew and drill violations and othet 
dubious and unpalatable realities often must be swal- 
lowed, or ignored. 

Further, it seems to be a commonly known fact that some 
of the less reputable steamship companies draw up impos- 
ing and apparently ironclad “safety rules and regulations” 
for the handling of their ships and the protection of their 
passengers. These are solemnly handed to their shipmas- 
ters, but any master who might be so naive as strictly to 
adhere to all the admonitions of caution above everything 
else would be relieved of his command as soon as his 
ship touched the dock on her return. The same holds 
for the voluminous rules and regulations of the Govern- 
ment, seemingly forgotten until after a disaster, when 
they are dusted off by the prosecutors and rubbed under 
the noses of the surviving victims. Ships are operated 
to make money and to complete their voyages speedily 
and woe unto the luckless captain who forgets these car- 
dinal commandments. 

As long as ships meet with no accident involving loss 
of life, one should not perhaps quarrel with this sort of 
commercial duplicity, but the unfortunate and undeniable 
fact remains that in any disaster the captain, generally an 
experienced, capable, and sorely tried man, invariably 
becomes the scapegoat. 

During the last fearful moments on the bridge of his 
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sinking ship, with many lives already lost or in jeopardy, 
he has the tragic choice of trying to save his own life 
and then facing a hostile public and a searching inquiry 
in which he must either lie and stultify himself to pro- 
tect his owners against the results of their own cupidity 
or else of telling the truth and forever abandoning any 
hope of pursuing his life-long calling and only means of 
earning his livelihood. There is another way out—im- 
molation ; he can stay and go down with his ship. Men 
with families, futures, and the normal desire for life do 
not commit suicide to maintain an unreasonable and bar- 
baric tradition. Many have gone down because death is 
preferable to being a sacrificial scapegoat. Captain 
Carey’s last despairing words, “My God! My God! I 
am not to blame for this,” are peculiarly significant. 
Except for a torpedoing during the war, he had never 
before been in an accident. 

The hue and cry over the Vestris has now subsided, 
and the salient features of this sea disaster can be dis- 
passionately reconstructed. The passengers had their hys- 
terical day in court and in the newspapers and the crew 
their vindication at the British Inquiry. Little, however, 
has ever been made public of what happened in the radio 
room or of how Michael O’Loughlin lost his life. Wire- 
less, as we shall see, played no inglorious or unimportant 
role in this drama of the deep, when it was at last 
employed. 

The Vestris, of 10,494 tons, was owned by the Liver- 
pool, Brazil, and River Plate Steam Navigation Company, 
more commonly known as the Lamport and Holt Line. 
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Built in Belfast in 1912, she had carried troops in the 
Mediterranean and also beef across the Atlantic for Amer- 
ican troops in France. Early in the war she had a narrow 
escape from the German commerce raider, Karlsruhe, 
which had destroyed her sister, the Vandyck. The Ves- 
tris went into the New York-South American trade in 
1921. 

She sailed from Hoboken on what was to be her last 
voyage, bound for Barbados and South American ports. 
There were 128 passengers and 198 officers and crew. 
The British Inquiry subsequently found, “The Vestris 
was substantially upright when she left the pier at Ho- 
boken, but some evidence was given that she had a slight 
list to port. She was not in a safe condition on leaving 
Hoboken. No steps were taken to pump out ballast 
water before proceeding to sea. This vessel was not in a 
fit condition to encounter the perils of her last voyage.” 
The last sentence is significant and comes from an 
eminent authority. The writer is content to refrain from 
further comment. 

By midnight the wind increased ; dirty weather had 
set in. At 2 a.m, Sunday morning, the second officer 
called Captain Carey and reported a fresh northeaster. 
Although the wind was only fresh, the Vestris took a list 
to starboard of 3 to 5 degrees; as measured by the 
clinometer. This tenderness, changing her list from 
port to starboard, was accepted by the British Court as 
a contributory cause to the sinking. At 8 o’clock in the 
morning the stokers complained of water in the bunkers 
wetting their feet. There was also water in the cross- 
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alleyway. The ash-ejector was making water but repairs 
to it had stopped this incursion by noon. The starboard 
half-door* leaked, but it was recaulked and apparently 
gave no trouble again for a while. There were only a 
few passengers at breakfast ; most of them, violently sea- 
sick, had spent a miserable night. 

By Sunday noon when the ship was some 240 miles 
southeast of Sandy Hook, the wind rose to a gale from 
the northeast, and, as the wind increased in force, the list 
became greater. She rolled through an arc from even 
keel to 5 degrees starboard. She steered wildly. A sur- 
viving quartermaster testified that at 11:45 A.M. when the 
“helm was hard-a-port her head still went over to port.” 
In other words, her head moved against the rudder, she 
would not respond to her helm. Wind and sea were on 
the port quarter. Captain Carey allowed her to lie in 
the trough of the sea, under an occasional starboard helm, 
with the starboard engine only turning over sufficiently 
to bring the ship somewhat up to the wind. She was 
practically stopped. The list was about 6 degrees. From 
this time until the moment of foundering, more than 24 
hours later, she never recovered steering ability. 

By 2 o'clock on Sunday afternoon it was noticed that 
the starboard half-door was again leaking. It was re- 
caulked, but the caulking seems to have been forced out 
again almost immediately. Wind and weather increased 
ominously. The starboard list was now 8 degrees. By 
4 p.m. the water was coming into the cross-alleyway too 
fast for the scuppers to cope with it. Some of the pas- 


* An outside door, in a side port. 
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sengers became uneasy by six o’clock, but they were as- 
sured by officers and stewards that there was no cause 
for alarm. 

The centre of the atmospheric disturbance, which 
caused these high gales, passed close to the Vestris at 
about 7 p.M. on Sunday ; the wind backed north-north- 
west and increased to a whole gale, blowing 75 miles per 
hour. The seas, under the lash of wind, assumed dan- 
gerous proportions. About 7:30 that evening, when 
everyone was at dinner, two heavy seas struck the liner 
in quick succession on the port bow. All survivors agreed 
that they were particularly severe, and the Vestris stag- 
gered from these terrific blows. To some it seemed as 
if there had been a collision, or that the ship had struck 
some object. She lurched violently and alarmingly to 
starboard and recovered slowly. Everything was swept 
from the tables to the starboard side of the dining saloon. 
Passengers were thrown from their chairs. Some stew- 
ards were cut by broken chinaware. Two life-boats were 
lifted from their chocks ; three heavy, crated automobiles, 
weighing 12 tons, crashed through the bulkhead into the 
sailors’ forecastle ; bunker coal shifted, and some spars 
were thrown against the port side door of the wireless 
room. Third Operator Charles Verchere was on watch. 
He was hurled from his seat into a corner by the force 
of the lurch. The telephones were torn from his head. 
It was only his second trip to sea. 

Michael J. O’Loughlin, the chief radio operator, and 
James MacDonald, the second operator, were in the saloon 
trying to eat their dinner. In reply to questioning by 
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one of the lawyers at the British Inquiry, MatDona)< +2 
that he had got as far as “struggling with the fish ~f «x. - 
not manipulate soup in weather like that.” The sox 
question was whether the passengers also “were s+ +z 
ling” ? MacDonald replied that he did not know, 2+ » 
Not interested in what the passengers were doing. T° 
brought forth from the interrogator, “Did you noo 
them, or were you so ravenous that you were p23: 
attention to anybody else ?” MacDonald squ¢-c: 
tormentor with, “No. I had my back to them.” 
With the tables swept clean, leaving only t+ ~22-+- 
cloths, no one lingered much longer. The rss: 
made their way out quietly, steadying themse! Tore 
stanchion to stanchion. Some of the officers stay== == 
for a few minutes so as not to alarm the passenzers =7 


too precipitate an exit. 
O'Loughlin and MacDonald returned to the wWites: 


room to see how Verchere had fared. O'Loughlin so= 
tinued his watch until 8 p.m. and MacDonald went 7: 
bed. “It was very uncomfortable ; there was 2 

do, so I turned in, as I had to get up at midnight. 
instructed Verchere to call me in plenty of time to 22k 
the press, also to instruct the night watchman not to come 
with any tea in my watch because I had not time to 22k 
it ; I was busy all the watch.” 

The list had gradually increased so that now the wa. 
lowing Vestris rolled through an are of § to 15 Gege oN 
or a permanent list of ten degrees. This list brough: ¢ 
sill of the starboard half-door permanently under ware. 


and more of the Atlantic hissed and spurted through vhs 
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aperture. The wind was diminishing, but unknown to 
those on the Vestris, she had already received her death 
blow when the two tremendously heavy seas struck her. 
She took water through mysterious and untraceable leaks 
which puzzled Captain Carey and the chief engineer. 
These baffling leaks exercised the ingenuity of the experts 
associated with the British Inquiry. 

Shortly after midnight Chief Engineer Adams sent a 
message to Captain Carey saying that he was “holding 
the water”; also, “Bunkers full of water, and bulkheads 
leaking.” Nos. 2, 4 and 5 tanks were ordered pumped 
out in the hope that this would bring the ship back on a 
more even keel; instead, the list increased ominously. 
Unfortunately, Captain Carey did not have the nicely 
calculated stability curves with which the Inquiry was 
favoured. Had he had these, he would not have ordered 
these tanks pumped out—because instead of lessening 
the list, this increased it! By 4 a.m. Monday morning, 
the Vestris was rolling her mooring deck under. It 
must be recalled that the engines, except to try and hold 
her hove-to, had been stopped over twelve hours and that 
the stricken liner had wallowed helplessly in the trough 
of the sea. Shortly after 4, Carey made an inspection of 
the engine room and asked the chief engineer, “How are 
things going down here ?” 

“Things look pretty bad,” was Adams’ reply, and he 
showed where water was seeping into the engine room 
through the bulkhead and from the decks above. Black, 
greasy water was swishing and gurgling over the floor 
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plates. He told the captain that rising water had forced 
him to close down the starboard boilers. 

Carey went back up on deck and admitted to Chief 
Officer Johnson, “It looks serious.” The starboard list 
was 15 to 18 degrees. At this point, the British Court 
was of the opinion that, “Prudence should have dictated 
sending the SOS, or at least a request for some vessel to 
stand by. No request was sent nor was any vessel ever 
apprised of possible need of assistance. It is considered 
that messages should have been sent out not later than 
4 a.m. on Monday.” 

Although Captain Carey lost his life, he came in for 
much harsh criticism from surviving passengers, the news- 
papers and, in fact, from any landsman who had an 
opinion to air after the disaster. Why did he delay the 
SOS? Why did he gamble with his ship, her cargo, 
the lives of his passengers, and his own? One word 
answers these questions and throws light on Carey’s 
strange indecision and delay in calling for assistance— 
Salvage. 

Here we must digress briefly to examine a legal in- 
heritance from the Romans. Salvage in marine law has 
no analogy or counterpart in jurisprudence ashore. Judge 
Edwin Louis Garvin, formerly senior United States Judge 
for the Eastern District of New York, a noted authority 
on Admiralty law, has very kindly contributed the 
following : 

“Salvage is a service which saves or helps to save mari- 
time property, that is, a vessel, its apparel, cargo or wreck, 
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or lives of persons belonging to any vessel, when in danger 
either at sea or in other navigable waters or on the shores 
thereof. Salvage does not apply to the rescue of all prop- 
erty in danger on navigable waters but only to a vessel 
or something connected therewith. The right of the 
salvor to be paid for his services originated in the Roman 
law and has been enforced by Courts of Admiralty of 
nations because of the benefit conferred upon the property 
saved, and further, because it is in the interest of human- 
ity and commerce to encourage the saving and preserva- 
tion of life and property. 

“There are three things which are essential to the con- 
stitution of a salvage service. First, the subject of the 
service must be in danger ; second, the salvor’s acts must 
be voluntary ; and third, the salvage operation must be 
successful in whole or in part. The danger need not be 
immediate but only a reasonable probability that serious 
consequences will ensue. It must be sufficient cause of 
a present apprehension that in order to avoid it no pru- 
dent and skillful seaman in charge of the venture would 
refuse the salvor’s help if it were offered to him upon 
the condition of his paying for it. Salvage services are 
usually considered to be voluntary unless there is a con- 
tractual or official duty to render them. This eliminates 
the crew and agent of the ship and public servants. Since 
the principle of salvage is to give reward for services 
which have conferred a benefit upon the object saved, it 
is essential that the object or some part of it reach a place 
of safety. 

“The amount awarded salvors does not exceed one-half 
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the value of the salved property except in rare instances 
of derelict. The principal considerations in determining 
the amount awarded are the danger from which the prop- 
erty has been saved ; the danger to which the salvor has 
been exposed ; the value of the property saved ; the skill, 
courage, time and labour employed by the salvor ; and 
the value of the salvor’s property. In addition, considera- 
tion is given to the encouragement of salvors by liberality 
for the general interests of commerce and the general 
benefit of owners and underwriters, even though the 
award may fall upon an individual owner with some 
severity. For similar reasons, the Admiralty Courts en- 
courage by liberality vessels which are specially built, 
equipped and maintained for the purpose of performing 
salvage services. 

“The amount awarded is apportioned between the 
owner of the salving vessel on the one hand and the 
master, officers, and crew on the other. This apportion- 
ment is governed by the relative risk to, or importance 
of, the ship and the crew. The most common divisions, 
in present times, are three-quarters or four-fifths to the 
owner and one-quarter or one-fifth to the master, officers 
and crew in the proportions that their monthly wages 
bear to the total payroll. The amount of the award is 
ordinarily paid by the hull, cargo and freight in the pro- 
portions that their respective salved values bear to the 
total salved value.” 

In addition, the writer would add, that in American 
law, mariners are under no legal obligation to render 
assistance to property in danger at sea. However, they 
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must render every possible assistance to every person in 
peril on the seas. Failure or the refusal to do so may 
be punished by a $1000 fine, two years’ imprisonment, or 
both. Salvage services of any kind are thus under all 
Admiralty laws entitled to some award. A vessel which 
merely stands by another in distress and does nothing 
more, is entitled to salvage award as in the cases of: 
The Sapinero, 5 F. (2D) 56; or the Manchester Brigade, 
276 Fed. 410. 

Something of Carey’s predicament and indecision may 
now be understood ; he stood not only between the devil 
of salvage and the deep sea, but another shore-born con- 
sideration also affected his freedom of action. His 
owners, in a set of “General Instructions to Masters,” had 
seen fit to include the following: “In the event of a 
serious disaster happening to one of the vessels of this 
line while at sea, the master must in the first instance 
calmly consider the actual amount of peril there may 
be to the lives of those under his charge, and then judge 
if he will be justified in fighting his own way unaided 
to the nearest port. His being able to succeed in this will 
always be considered a matter of high recommendation 
to him as master.” 

Even in a “serious disaster” Captain Carey had a com- 
pany instruction to hamper his freedom of action. It was 
the opinion of the British Inquiry in its official report 
that, “The court thinks that the latter part of this second 
instruction is highly undesirable. The captain’s decision 
to avail himself of the SOS signal should not be affected 
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by any such considerations. The Court thinks it would 
be well if this instruction was cancelled.” 

So Captain Carey decided to “fight his own way un- 
aided.” While it was true the list was relentlessly in- 
creasing and that his ship was taking a large quantity 
of water through unknown leaks and that the seas were 
still high, yet on Monday morning the weather was mod- 
erating and a brightly shining sun brought comfort and 
promise. He would carry on for a while yet. 

A bailing party was organized in an attempt to clear 
the water out of the cross-alleyway. A party of sixty 
stewards and firemen was employed and the battle of 
buckets against the Atlantic continued for several hours. 
The sea won and the effort was abandoned. The water 
had gained some three feet. An attempt was made to 
jettison some of the heavy cargo; one crated automobile 
and 15 tons of meat chains were got over the side after 
several hours of work. A car, catching on the rail, ter- 
minated these endeavours. 

At 7 a.m. the women and children were herded in the 
smoking room. Most of the passengers, even those igno- 
rant of ships, were then convinced that the Vestris could 
not live. By 8 o'clock, the list had increased to 20 degrees 
and there was water throughout the starboard side of the 
upper deck. Twenty degrees is an uncomfortable list 
and makes getting about difficult. No breakfast was 
served. One of the passengers found some bananas, and 
he went among the others, distributing the fruit to those 
who might still have some desire for food. 
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Up in the radio room MacDonald had “copied the 
press” with the greatest difficulty during his midnight to 
44M. watch. The list and the heavy rolling made it hard 
to work ; he had to “build up the typewriter with books 
to overcome the list.” MacDonald is a Scot and hails 
from Banff. Through merest chance the writer was able 
to find him in London recently just as he was about to 
sail for Australia. In a broad burr he said he wanted to 
forget all about the Vestris. “I don’t even want to think 
about it,” he added. He agreed, however, for the sake 
of recording the radio side of the disaster and the manner 
of O’Loughlin’s death, to relate all he saw during the 
Vestris’s last hours and the subsequent rescue. 

MacDonald “carried on the usual routine,” accepting 
the difficulties and discomfort as a matter of course. He 
felt no concern over the vessel and her list ; nor did he 
know or even sense that there was anything seriously 
wrong with the ship. He had followed the sea since 
1915 and was used to bad weather. He had experienced 
typhoons in the China Seas ; so this was nothing to be 
alarmed over. While the Vestris heeled more and more 
during the night, MacDonald copied the press so that the 
passengers, although they had no breakfast, still had their 
morning news of the world. The radio department 
“carried on the usual routine.” 

At 4 a.m. O'Loughlin relieved him and he went to bed 
and enjoyed a good sleep until 8 am. About 5 o'clock 
on Monday morning, O’Loughlin communicated briefly 
with the Voltaire, a sister ship, 500 miles to southward, 
coming up from South America. It was merely an ex- 
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change of “QRU’s,” ie.; “I have nothing for you.” 
O'Loughlin, too, was ignorant of the losing battle going 
on below decks against the rising water. Wo responsible 
officer, no one in fact, had as much as given the radio 
department the slightest hint as to the ship’s precarious 
condition. 

Having had no sights since leaving New York, Captain 
Carey told Third Officer Welland to get a bearing from 
shore by wireless. This was taken by O’Loughlin on 
Tuckerton radio on the New Jersey coast. Mr. Bolger, 
the first officer, and lost in the disaster, took it and laid 
it off on the chart. Captain Carey had ordered him to 
“Try and get a position to send out a stand-by message 
for all ships in our vicinity.” This, of course, was a radio 
stand-by for operators only, and placed no obligations 
on other ships except to keep a good radio watch on the 
Vestris. 

Mr. Bolger’s excited talking in the wireless room about 
this bearing awakened MacDonald and he in turn called 
Verchere. “Get up, Charlie, this is serious!” he said. 
They both got up. The list then was nearly thirty de- 
grees. O’Loughlin returned from the bridge and Mac- 
Donald suggested they confirm their position by a set of 
bearings to be taken on the Delaware Capes group of 
naval radio compass stations. These proved a disappoint- 
ment ; their distance was over 200 miles from land, and 
the limit of accuracy was then between 50 and 100 miles. 

A strange angle of the Veséris disaster intrudes itself 
here. Although no distress call had as yet been sent or 
any information as to the liner’s condition been given to 
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anyone, still something of its plight had been suspected 
by a lone Navy operator ashore, Ray Myers, later to dis- 
tinguish himself.in the submarine Nautilus expedition. 
Myers was chief at the Bethany Beach Naval Radio Com- 
pass Station. When not engaged in supplying bearings 
to ships, the operators there occasionally hold plotting 
exercises ; that is, they take a series of bearings on some 
particular ship and from these her course and speed were 
calculated. Myers noticed on Sunday that the Vestris was 
moving down the coast very slowly. He relates, “That 
night before turning in I noticed she had slowed down 
considerably, so I gave instruction to the night operators 
to guard her carefully.” 

“Monday morning, bright and early, I went into the 
shack and looked over the log and noticed she had almost 
come to a stop, moving only a knot or two. This was 
enough to cause some concern, so I sat in and took bear- 
ings on her myself at about 7:30 a.m. when she was 
working another ship. I sat tight until 8:30 a.m. and 
then saw that she was either running away from the coast 
or stopped dead in the water. I shifted my transmitter 
to 600 meters and called the Vestris and asked whether 
there was anything wrong. He came back at me asking 
where the nearest Coast Guard Cutter was located, not 
answering my question. I answered, ‘Cape May,’ and 
repeated my query asking him whether he needed a 
cutter. He replied, ‘No, not now, old man.’” 

Thinking that things still looked “fishy,” Myers took 
it upon himself to telephone to the cutter base, suggest- 
ing that a cutter be dispatched to see what was the 
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trouble. A cutter left at about 9 o’clock headed for the 
position Myers gave—37:20 North and 70:30 West. 
When the distress call was finally sent out an hour later, 
it differed from this position and the cutter altered its 
course for the newer position which was subsequently 
found to be erroneous. Lest we anticipate, we must now 
return to the wireless room of the sinking Vestris. 

At 8:37 a.m. on Monday, Mr. Bolger came with orders 
to send out a CQ for all ships to stand by. O’Loughlin 
sent this with MacDonald listening in on another pair 
of phones. The Giorgio Ohlsen, an Italian, was the first 
to reply. No ships changed course it must be remem- 
bered ; the CQ merely insured a good radio watch ; 
juniors would call their seniors; lone operators would 
stay on watch, but normal traffic would be continued ex- 
cept for a sharp watch on the Vestris. Both O’Loughlin 
and MacDonald were surprised. They thought the CQ 
had been sent out only for the passengers’ sake and that 
it was only a precautionary measure. They “had no idea 
the ship was going to sink,” according to MacDonald. 

At 9:56 a.m. the SOS was ordered sent by Mr. Bolger. 
Tuckerton radio acknowledged it immediately, and re- 
broadcast the call on his powerful transmitter. He also 
asked Brooklyn Navy Yard, upon whom control de- 
volved, “Did you get that ?” Fifty-six ships logged the 
Vestris’s distress call. Both O’Loughlin and MacDonald 
were at the set ; one operated the key, and during inter- 
vals, when a message was being phoned to the bridge, 
the other would take over the set. 

MacDonald later went on deck and found sailors and 
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stewards working at lowering the portside boats. Cap- 
tain Carey was directing the work at No. 6 boat. Mac- 
Donald relates, “To draw his attention, I caught him by 
the sleeves, and said, ‘As regards being picked up, you 
can rest easy on that point ; there is a German ship, the 
Berlin, fitted with a direction finder, and she is coming 
down.’ [also told him the estimated time of her arrival.” 

Carey asked, “Are you ok in the wireless room ?” 

“Yes, sir, just leave it to us,” was MacDonald’s reply. 
He returned to his post. Because of the sharp list, he 
made his way with the greatest difficulty to the high 
portside. 

By 10 a.m. there were left in the fireroom only two 
boilers which could be fired. The coloured firemen left 
the stokehold and went up on deck. With the ship 
heeled over almost on her beam ends, it took more than 
ordinary courage to stay below, slipping around in inky, 
greasy water to one’s knees, passing coal from the bunkers 
under difficult conditions, and hoping the ship would not 
turn over and sink without some warning. 

The desertion of the firemen was reported to Carey 
and he asked them to go back to work, “For God’s sake 
go below, boys, and lend a hand.” They went, only to 
re-appear almost immediately via another exit. A few 
stayed below for another hour before leaving the fireroom 
for the last time. From that time until shortly before 
the foundering, all the firing was done by the engineers. 
Like the engineers of the Titanic, they were not seen on 
deck. 

At 11 o’clock Chief Engineer Adams informed Captain 
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Carey that he had succeeded in raising steam a little and 
that the pumping was going on well. He added, that 
as long as he could maintain steam, he thought he would 
be able to keep the ship afloat. Carey answered, “I ex- 
pect two destroyers here at 5 p.m. Do the best you can.” 
The engineers did more than a mere “best.” Holding 
on to chains, two men bracing a third, and thus passing 
coal in sacks over their heads, they stood, or rather hung 
awash in the black, swirling water, continuing to fire 
their last two boilers until 1:30 p.m. 

At noon the bunker bulkhead gave way, showering 
them with coal and water. They stayed on. The hang- 
ing bunker gave way and more water poured into the 
engine room. They stayed—the pumps and power for 
the radio must be kept going—until they were driven 
out. The pumps discharged 135 tons of water per hour ; 
still the rising, coal-blackened flood gained relentlessly. 
They were fighting a losing fight, but they kept on. 
There had been no order to abandon ship; far below 
decks they were out of the world as far as sea, sky, boats, 
or a chance at life, were concerned. They could only 
guess at the probable fate of their ship and a too optimistic 
estimate would mean being trapped below as she rolled 
over and sank. There was never an “Abandon ship” 
order. 

It is the writer’s opinion that in many sea disasters, 
landsmen, in their ignorance of the sea and its ways, are 
quick to laud as “heroism” acts, which in themselves, 
hardly merit such high praise ; or else they bestow the 
laurels on the captain as the conventional recipient of 
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all honours earned by his subordinates. The fine old 
words “hero” and “heroism” become cheap and mean- 
ingless through loose application and overwork. Nor 
should any radio operator expect to be called a “hero” 
when he sends a distress message from a sinking ship at no 
more risk of life than that taken by any other of the crew. 

Heroism, in its truest and noblest sense, should be re- 
served for life-saving acts or attempts made at the risk 
of one’s own life outside of and beyond duty. Too often 
in disasters at sea the real heroes are never known. They 
go through life unrewarded or, as is so often the case, to 
their deaths unknown. The writer has digressed to pay 
his humble tribute to the fine courage of the engineers of 
the Vestris who continued at their vitally important work 
under heart-breaking conditions. Five of them lost their 
lives. The second assistant had been hurt in an accident 
before sailing and the fifth assistant was ill, but both of 
them went to the engine room to help. The former 
fainted at his work and was carried out. Both he and 
the 5th, as well as three other engineers, perished in the 
disaster. 

By noon of Monday, conditions in the fireroom were 
becoming hopeless. The steam pressure was going down 
inexorably ; the water was rising higher and higher. 
Shortly before 1:30 p.m., Chief Engineer Adams decided 
their efforts were futile, that nothing could save the sink- 
ing ship. To prevent the boilers from exploding, the 
main stop valves were ordered closed and the safety 
valves opened. Volunteers for this dangerous work were 
called for. An unsung hero of the Vesris, 4th assistant 
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George Johnstone Prestwich, tackled and completed the 
job. The day before he had worked for two hours in 
water up to his neck, cutting through the ash ejector 
pipe so that the chief could convert it into an auxiliary 
pipeline to help pump out the bilges. A roll of the Ves- 
tris had thrown him from his perch into the inky water ; 
the donkeyman “pulled him out by the hair.” The chief 
engineer with his plucky little band of assistants left the 
half-filled fireroom at 1:45 P.M. about thirty minutes 
before the vessel took her final plunge. 

We must now return to the wireless room and see what 
O'Loughlin, MacDonald and Verchere were doing dur- 
ing the last hours of the Vestris. While MacDonald 
and O’Loughlin relieved each other at the key, Verchere 
acted as messenger to the bridge and engine room. The 
following chronological radio log tells the story, tersely 
and dramatically. Conventional abbreviations, call letters 
and operator’s argot have been translated into English. 
Numerous irrelevant calls have been omitted. 


Contrary to rumors and reports there was no “cancelled” SOS. 

9:56 am. “SOS SOS SOS de SS. Vestris,” followed by the 

position. 

A general call by Tuckerton radio asking all ships 

in the vicinity of the Vestris to advise Tuckerton 

their positions. 

10:20 “ “ SS. Santa Barbara advises Tuckerton that he can 

reach the Vestris by 7:30 P.M. 

“SOS de Vestris, urgent help needed, already 32 de- 

gree list to starboard and want help immediately. 

10:40 “ “ Message from Lamport and Holt to the Vestris 
“Wire us immediately your trouble.” (Carey had 
never informed his agents that he was in any 
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trouble ; a broadcasting station closed down by 
the SOS had telephoned them.) 

SS. Ohio Maru tells the Vestris he is 135 miles 
away and can help. Vestris replies, “Come at once 
and all possible speed.” 

Tuckerton is busy gathering positions of all ships 
which may be able to reach the sinking liner. 
Carey replies to his owners via Tuckerton that the 
Vestris, “Is hove-to since yesterday noon, last night 
developed 32 degree list to starboard, impossible 
to proceed anywhere. Sea moderately rough.” 
To which the operator added, “We are getting 
worse ; decks all under water, and ship lying on 
beam ends.” 

Tuckerton asks the Ohio Marz to use all possible 
speed to which the Japanese replied, “Coming 
right away, expect be there at 5 p.m.” Brooklyn 
Navy Yard tells the Vestris, “U.S.S. Davis, de- 
stroyer, proceeding to your assistance.” 

“Oh! please come at once, we need immediate 
assistance,” from the Vestris. 

SS. Creole asks for, “Conditions and number of 
people ; we are 155 miles or 11 hours away.” 
Brooklyn Navy Yard asks for details. 

“SOS SOS SOS, come at once now, we need 
immediate assistance, may have to take to the 
boats any minute now.” 

Santa Barbara tells the Vestris she can be there 
by 11 p.m. and begins taking radio bearings on the 
distressed vessel. Later reports, “You are dead 
ahead.” 

USS. Davis reports herself 140 miles away and 
asks for details, and nature of assistance wanted. 
Lamport and Holt reply to Carey’s radio message, 
“U.S.S. Davis proceeding to your assistance.” 
This was the last message exchanged between the 
owners and the Vestris. 

O'Loughlin is getting bearings from the New 
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York harbour group of Naval Compass stations 
and, conscious of his hampered sending, apolo- 
gizes with, “It’s the devil to work with this list — 
getting lifeboats ready now.” (O’Loughlin’s send- 
ing was fine, clear-cut and unhurried throughout 
as will be seen from listeners’ reports later in this 
narrative.) 

SS. Berlin sends word she is coming to the 
rescue. 

“Lying on starboard beam ends, decks awash.” 
(From the doomed liner.) 

Both the Cedric and the Berlin inform the Vestris 
that they “can arrive by 10 p.m.” 

A general call from Tuckerton ordering all ships 
to “stop sending.” The SS. American Shipper 
reports she is cutting down the 120 miles between 
her and the sinking liner. 

Vestris to Tuckerton, “It is bad enough in this 
situation, old man, let alone the position the ship 
is in, can hardly stay and receive.” But O’Lough- 
lin the Irishman, MacDonald the Scot, and 
Verchere the young Englishman, stayed on. 
“SOS SOS SOS de Vestris, we will soon have to 
abandon now.” 

Santa Barbara took several good bearings and 
reports she can reach the Vestris at 7:30 p.m. A 
few minutes later O'Loughlin told Tuckerton that 
the power for the big set was failing, and to listen 
for his emergency transmitter. 

Vestris testing for bearings from the New York 
group of radio compass stations. 

Vestris to Tuckerton, “Our steam is gone, power 
getting low, will use emergency set, please listen 
for same.” 

Vestris testing out his coil set. Tuckerton comes 
back with an “OK.” At this point an electrician 
came up from below with the information that 
the chief was shutting down the boilers, as they 
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could not keep up steam any longer, and that 
therefore, the dynamo would stop. O’Loughlin 
told him he had already anticipated this and that 
he was switching over to the auxiliary set. 

The U.S. Battleship Wyoming informs the Ves- 
tris that it expects to reach the latter’s position at 
about 2 a.m. the following morning. 

“Can't wait any longer, going to abandon.” 

He does not abandon but is heard getting radio 
bearings from the Cape May group. The signals 
of the coil set are acknowledged as “OK.” 

On his high-powered transmitter, Tuckerton 
broadcasts Cape May’s bearings for the use of all 
the rescuing ships. 

The strength of the coil signals is fading, and 
Tuckerton no longer hears the Vestris. Then 
comes a faint whisper from the dying Vestris, 
“Going to abandon ship in a few minutes, getting 
lifeboats ready now.” A minute’s pause, and 
then—“So long, Tuckerton, SK.” SK is the in- 
ternational signal signifying that all transmission 
or communication is completed, i.e., finis. With 
the ship sinking beneath his feet and lying almost 
over on her beam ends, and his life in jeopardy, 
O'Loughlin did not forget the final professional 
touch to all his transmitting—“SK.” It was 
“finis,” not only to the poor old Vestris but also 
to O’Loughlin. 

Tuckerton relays to the Brooklyn Navy Yard the 
information that the Vestris has been abandoned 
and suggests that the Navy Yard as controlling 
government station permit the resumption of 
normal traffic. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard broadcasts the “all clear” 


signal. 


The dammed up torrent of commercial messages in the 
second heaviest radio traffic area in the world, the ap- 
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proaches to New York, is let loose with a roar on 600 
meters. Broadcasting stations go back on the air with 
jazz music, cooking lessons, and bargain-sale announce- 
ments. Some dear old lady who has missed her daily 
radio feature, “on account of the SOS,” dimly wonders 
“whatever an SOS can be!” Her annoyance is forgotten 
as her pet station returns to the air. 

Just before signing off, O'Loughlin told Verchere to get 
the lifebelts. He came back with three. Verchere put 
his on, O’Loughlin sat on his to overcome the terrible list. 
MacDonald put his on, “Just to please Verchere.” Mac- 
Donald was still sending when Verchere came back and 
warned them, “If you are going to take to the boats, you 
have got to go now.” 

MacDonald turned to O’Loughlin and said, “We can- 
not do much more here, we might as well get out.” With 
the ship over on her side, there was imminent danger of 
the batteries carrying away and crashing down. At this 
point O’Loughlin took over the key for the last time 
and sent the “abandoning ship, so long, Tuckerton, 
SK” message. All three left the radio room together. 
O'Loughlin and Verchere crawled up out of the portside 
door, which was by now almost an overhead aperture. 
Their boats were on the portside. MacDonald’s boat was 
on the starboard side, so he merely dropped out through 
the opening in the deck, which had been the starboard 
side door. 

MacDonald’s boat was No. 9, and we shall let him 
describe in his own words how he got into it. “I went 
to the starboard door and wondered how I could get 
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down to it without breaking a limb or two. The list 
was so bad that if I let go of the rail I do not know where 
I would have finished up ; I might have finished on the 
davits and broken my legs ; so I walked to the end of the 
cabin, and I got hold of the falls from the corresponding 
boat on the other side, that is No. x0 ; I pulled it out with 
one hand and got half-way down on deck. Then I let 
go and made a stanchion. Eventually I got into No. 9, 
and Mr. Johnson, the chief officer, was giving instructions 
how to have it lowered into the water. His instructions 
were to let go when he gave the words, ‘Let go!’ The 
fellow aft managed to cut the boat fall all right but the 
fellow forward slipped and swung back aboard. The 
boat entered the water at an angle of 45 degrees and was 
swamped immediately. Eventually someone cut the for- 
ward falls.” The nose dive into the Atlantic strained 
and wrecked this boat, the only starboard boat which was 
unsuccessfully launched. All the others on that side got 
away safely, 

“The boat was swamped. We tried bailing—it was 
no use. We tried to push her off but with little success. 
Mr. Johnson came back. He jumped into the water and 
was hauled into the boat!” They finally succeeded in 
working their crippled craft around to the port side. 
There they saw No. 2 and No. 4 boats (those filled with 
the women and children) still hanging in the falls, which 
were not long enough to reach the water. Why ends 
were not spliced on and the boats lowered remains an 
embarrassing question about “steamboat” seamanship. 

Verchere had gone to his boat, No. 4, but it had already 
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been lowered half-way down the sloping sides of the liner 
and he saw no way of getting into it. As he stood there 
wondering how he was to get down, Chief Officer John- 
son advised Verchere to get into No. 7 on the starboard 
side. Verchere tobogganed there by merely sitting down 
on deck and sliding down between the radio cabin and 
the gymnasium. He brought up against the fish plates 
and half fell into the boat. 

MacDonald never knew what became of their chief 
until they met an engineer of the Vestris on one of the 
rescue ships. From him they learned that O'Loughlin 
and two engineers had tried to launch one of the port 
boats. With a few more minutes’ time they might have 
succeeded, but the sinking liner rolled over on her side 
and all three slid or fell down the almost perpendicular 
deck toward the submerged starboard rail. The surviv- 
ing engineer said he was lucky enough to be able to catch 
hold of a boat fall and pull himself back to the port rail. 
He clambered over this and walked down the port side 
of the Vestris into the sea. He was later picked up by a 
boat and rescued by the Myriam, one of the fleet of 
steamers summoned by SOS. 

O’Loughlin and the other engineer presumably per- 
ished in the sea on the starboard side, as neither was ever 
seen again. O’Loughlin, it appears, had forgotten his 
lifebelt and thereby sealed his own doom. The same 
lurch hurled Captain Carey into the water—he had re- 
fused a lifebelt proffered by his steward—and he, too, 
was never seen again. 

Captain Carey’s efforts to launch the port lifeboats 
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loaded with passengers came in for much criticism from 
survivors, the newspaper “experts,” and even the British 
Court of Inquiry. Not only were these high side boats 
also on the weather side, which meant launching them in 
the full fury of the sea, but the list added difficulty to 
danger. Clinker built, that is to say, built of overlapping 
wood strakes, they caught on the rivet heads and seams 
of the sloping ship’s side and had to be fended off and 
pushed down. Oars were used as skids, but still the 
boats clung to the mother ship’s side as if loath to leave. 
It was slow and dangerous work. The fact that only one 
out of six of these boats ever got away with survivors was 
accepted by the British Court as eloquent proof of the dan- 
ger and futility of trying to launch these portside boats. 

Watson, the surviving 2nd officer, testified that it was, 
“utterly impossible to get the passengers on the starboard 
side because of the roll and the consequent angle of the 
deck.” This side was, of course, half submerged and the 
Vestris’s list swung the starboard boats far out from the 
ship. Human instinct and terror drove the frightened 
passengers to the seeming safety of the port and high side 
of the ship, as far as possible from the clutching white 
hands of the sea. 

Captain Carey must have tried to avoid sending more 
or less helpless passengers, especially women and children, 
to the low side of the ship. Instead of harsh and unjust 
criticism of incompetence, it seems that Carey could only 
be charged with lack of judgement and with being too 
solicitous of his passengers, allowing their fright and help- 
lessness to sway him. With firmness and decision and a 
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few of the least frightened to lead the way, it should have 
been possible to haul these starboard boats inboard with 
tackles ; ladders and lines could have been rigged, and 
the passengers assisted in embarking from that side. 
Such was the verdict of the London Inquiry. Nearly all ' 
of the surviving 153 members of the crew got away in 
these starboard boats, in a relatively short time. That five 
out of six of these starboard boats were safely launched 
and got away is sufficient proof that this side of the 
ship was the favourable side for abandoning. Work was 
started at lowering the port boats about 10:30 a.m. and 
when the stricken vessel rolled over more than three hours 
later, two of these boats, filled with the unfortunate 
women and children, were still hanging in the too short 
falls, partly lowered. 

Johnson and MacDonald soon realized that their 
swamped boat could not live much longer; she was 
breaking up fast; an airtank had already started from 
its place. No. 13 boat was seen approaching them and 
Johnson dived over the side and swam to it, followed by 
seven or eight others. MacDonald stayed in No. 9. He 
was not superstitious about No. 13, but he saw No. 7 
nearer and swam to that, followed by all the others in the 
boat except three, who for some unknown reason pre- 
ferred to remain in the sinking lifeboat. They were lost. 

The Vestris sank at about this time. MacDonald said 
he did not see her go under, but others reported that she 
rolled on her side and sank without much suction. Forty 
or fifty men slid down her side into the sea. A large 
number of these men were picked up in the nearer boats, 
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whose crews were not so panicky as to row away. 

No. 7 boat, it will be recalled, was the boat Verchere 
slid into, so both surviving operators now found them- 
selves together again. Verchere bailed nearly all night 
and did most of the work in the boat in order to keep 
up his circulation. MacDonald was sick from his immer- 
sion and stiff from the cold. He sat on a water keg all 
night, occasionally warming his hands by dipping them 
in the sea. The water of the Gulf Stream was much 
warmer than the air. Several people who were picked 
up out of the ocean after 20 to 22 hours’ immersion, owed 
their lives to this warm water. “Marathon swims” in the 
North Atlantic of such length as this are extremely scarce 
in marine records. 

During the long, cold night those tossing about in 
No. 7 boat saw flashes of lightning, and later the reflection 
of a searchlight of some ship scouring the dark waters of 
the Atlantic for the Veszris’s boats. Hail and rain squalls 
scourged them, the wind was still high, and the seas wild. 
At 5 am. the French tanker Myriam approached and 
saw them, picking them up shortly afterwards. The boat 
survivors were overwhelmed with Gallic hospitality and 
the captain lavished every attention on them. They were 
landed at New York the next day. 

We must now return to some of the rescue ships. 
Captain Schuyler Cummings with the American Shipper 
had reached the position given in the shore bearings at 
7:30 p.m. but he found nothing. He continued in a 
southerly direction toward the position given by the 
Vestris, getting there at 10:30 p.M. He sighted a white 
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light which later proved to be only the masthead light 
of another searching vessel. Captain Cummings reported, 
“From 11 P.M. to 2 A.M. of November 13th, we searched 
the area where the Vestris was supposed to have gone 
down, but saw no wreckage so decided to extend the 
search southeastward with the drift.” He was soon re- 
warded by sighting a lifeboat flare at 3:40 a.m., and he 
picked up his first boat with 25 survivors shortly after 
4 aM. No other boats were in sight but shortly there- 
after another was located by calls heard from the darkness 
and by use of the Shipper’s searchlight. Nineteen more 
were rescued. Captain Cummings then zigzagged the 
wreckage in the early morning light and saved Mrs. 
Clara Ball, a stewardess, and an exhausted male passenger, 
both clinging to a hencoop. Altogether the American 
passenger ship picked up five boats with 124 rescued. 
The Myriam also recovered boat No. 11, bringing her 
total harvest of the sea to 53. The German SS. Berlin 
saved 23, and the American battleship Wyoming fished 
up nine swimmers from the wreckage strewn waters, 
bringing the total saved to 209. By noon enough govern- 
ment vessels had reached the scene to carry on the work 
of recovering bodies, so the rescue ships with many hos- 
pital cases among the survivors hurried to New York. 
It seems fitting to close this chapter with a few com- 
ments by other operators on O’Loughlin’s last hours of 
work. “His cool sending threw other operators off their 
guard, and it was hard to realize from this that the ship 
was sinking with a great number of human beings on 
board.” Another operator was overheard saying, “How 
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he managed to keep on the job under those conditions is 
a mystery to me. He must have stood on his head to 
send with the old wagon listing 39 degrees. More power 
to his memory.” The operator of the SS. Guido, in his 
official report, concluded with, “I should like to add that 
I was very much impressed by the way in which the 
operator of the Vestris handled the very difficult situation. 
He sent perfect Morse until the last, and there was no 
sign of panic or even hesitation in his sending. It was 
obvious that the last person he thought about was him- 
self.” R. L. Etheridge, the surviving junior of the Mon- 
roe disaster, whose story is told elsewhere in this work, 
related to the writer that O’Loughlin’s sending was per- 
fect, cool, and steady to the very end. 

Michael J. O'Loughlin was twenty-nine years old and 
came from Camolin, County Wexford, Ireland. He left, 
besides sisters and brothers, both parents. He studied 
wireless telegraphy in Glasgow and had served through- 
out the World War on the seven seas. He was making 
his second voyage on the Vestris. 

MacDonald was making his first trip on the ill-fated 
vessel, so he knew O’Loughlin only a few days. He says 
of his lost chief that “he was of a quiet nature and 
unusually attentive to his radio work. Radio seemed to 
be his only interest in life, he seemed to take a pride in 
it.” O'Loughlin was unmarried ; he contributed to his 
aged parents’ support. The Veteran Wireless Operators 
Association of America staged a successful benefit show 
in New York and thereby raised $1400 which was sent to 
O’Loughlin’s parents in Ireland. The British Marconi 
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Company gave the usual roo pounds for loss of life at 
sea, and in addition, gave O’Loughlin’s mother 4 pounds 
per month for two years. 

The post mortems of the American and British In- 
quiries varied little in the findings, but considerably in 
their verdicts. While the American Inquiries were quite 
severe in their judgement of the conduct of the officers 
and crew, the British Board of Trade exonerated them 
almost entirely. 

The Inquiries also uncovered the particularly poignant 
fact, that, like the Titanic, the Vestris also had a deaf 
ship within a few miles of her, which might have saved 
all. The American freighter Montoso was less than 45 
miles away, but under scandalously inadequate American 
radio laws, she was not required to carry an operator. 
The Supervising Inspector of the United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service commented on this lamentable fact by 
saying, in his official report on the disaster, “Another les- 
son to be learned from the loss of the Vestris is that 
wireless should be required on all ships navigating the 
ocean or the coasts. Had such a law been in effect, it 
is probable that everybody on board the Vestris might 
have been saved, because there was a ship within as near 
as 45 miles of the Vestris, but not equipped with wireless, 
that could have gone to her assistance.” 

The lesson went unlearned and 153 men, women and 
little children were drowned by another “Act of God.” 

The Veteran Wireless Operators Association added to 
the lengthening list of their dead on the Memorial at 
the Battery the name of Michael J. O'Loughlin. 


VII 
FIRE AT SEA 


Tue first instance in which the new art of wireless teleg- 
raphy was used in connection with a fire at sea occurred 
in 1908, when, on February 3rd, the British SS. Cymric, 
bound for Queenstown from Boston, happened across the 
burning SS. Sz. Cuthbert in a raging gale and blinding 
snowstorm 200 miles east of Cape Sable, Nova Scotia. 
The St. Cuthbert, Antwerp to New York, carried no 
radio. Her discovery by the Cymric was purely fortui- 
tous. Realizing the hopelessness of attempting to launch 
boats in such weather, Captain John Lewis of the Cymric 
hove-to until 2 p.m. By that time the storm had mod- 
erated enough to risk lowering a boat, which was manned 
by six men. It succeeded in taking off the Sz. Cuthbert’s 
entire crew of 38 and returning safely to the Cymric. 

The news was transmitted to shore by the Cymric’s 
radio, and New York papers gave considerable space to 
the “marvelous new development of science.” 

The span of twenty-five months, from the spring of 
1912 to the outbreak of the European War in 1914, saw 
an extraordinary number of sea casualties. Ships were 
lost on widely scattered oceans : on the coast of Australia, 
in the Sea of Marmora, in Alaskan waters, from Tierra 
del Fuego to the St. Lawrence, and from Japan to the 
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Black Sea. No fewer than six vessels foundered with 
heavy loss of life in a terrific storm which swept the 
Great Lakes. No sea, no nation, and no type of vessel 
was spared. The losses included two great British liners, 
a French submarine, a German man-o’-war, several Rus- 
sian Black Sea tramps, an Egyptian excursion steamer, a 
Canadian sealer, a number of American coastwise pas- 
senger craft and ships belonging to Japan, Chile, Spain 
and other countries. Ships blew up, foundered in storms, 
stranded, collided with ice and with other craft, or caught 
fire. 

On September 2gth, 1913, the British freighter Temple- 
more caught fire when 800 miles east of the Virginia 
Capes. Captain Isaac Jones was on the bridge of his 
vessel at 11:30 p.m. when Chief Engineer Green came up 
and reported that he smelled smoke near his stateroom. 
As the Templemore’s cargo consisted of cotton, oil, and 
lumber, the threat of fire was more than ordinarily alarm- 
ing. The captain hurried aft with the engineer. When 
they reached the after deck, smoke and tongues of flame 
were erupting from a hatch just abaft of the engine room. 
This hold was filled with cotton and it was the captain’s 
conclusion that spontaneous combustion had started the 
conflagration. He ordered the hold flooded with live 
steam by means of the fire control system and, in addi- 
tion, two heavy streams of water were directed against 
the burning cotton down two ventilators. 

After ten minutes of fire-fighting, every vestige of the 
blaze appeared to have been extinguished, and the chief 
engineer so reported to the captain. The latter was scep- 
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tical and advised caution until a thorough examination 
could be made of the seat of the fire. All hands were 
ordered out. 

Captain Jones’ doubts were justified ; twenty minutes 
later, at midnight, the chief engineer came to the bridge 
with the news that fire had broken out again and had 
reached the oil and lumber stowed near the cotton. A 
terrific explosion then shook the Templemore from stem 
to stern. Captain Jones, realizing the gravity of his posi- 
tion, ordered the SOS sent out. 

Robert Emanuel, the Marconi man, later reported, “I 
had just finished taking down Arlington’s press when 
the captain came to me and told me to send out a distress 
call at once, which I did. I was immediately answered 
by the SS. Arcadian. We exchanged positions and found 
that we were within 50 miles of each other. I then told 
the Arcadian that fire had broken out on our ship and 
to come as quickly as possible.” The Arcadian replied, 
“Coming full steam—we will be with you soon.” 

Emanuel kept in touch with the rescue ship, using his 
main transmitter until the dynamo failed. He then 
switched to his emergency set, which operated from bat- 
teries in his radio room, for the time being, beyond reach 
of the flames. With the failure of the ship’s power, he 
sat in darkness until the chief steward brought a candle. 
Smoke was filling the cabin, making it difficult for him 
to breathe. The Arcadian reported that she was then 
less than 35 miles away, but that she still could not see 
the Templemore’s rockets. She was coming along at top- 
speed, and her messages did much to reassure Emanuel 
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and the crew of the burning freighter. While he was 
still talking to the Arcadian’s operator, Captain Jones 
came back to the radio room. Emanuel relates, “The 
smoke was so dense and the flames were spreading so 
fast that the captain ordered me to leave the cabin with 
him. We had to leave so quickly that I was unable to 
save any effects and came away only with what I hap- 
pened to be wearing.” 

The crew fought a gallant but losing battle against the 
fire. The flames spread to the engine room and the steer- 
ing gear was soon out of commission, rendering the ship 
helpless. The pumps worked well, however, and streams 
of water kept the flames from encroaching on the wireless 
room and the bridge until nearly 1 a.m. 

With the ship ablaze from one end to the other, the 
captain ordered the boats lowered before they ignited. 
Three boats were launched, the captain and Emanuel 
leaving in the last one a few minutes after one o'clock in 
the morning. 

On landing, Emanuel said, “Our experience in the 
small boats was worst of all. A storm was raging, and 
when the rain was not soaking us through and through, 
the wind gusts would nearly upset our slender craft. 
Under such conditions we managed to keep the boat’s 
head to the wind until 3:50 a.m. when the Arcadian came 
up.” Many of the crew were exhausted from their stren- 
uous fire-fighting or were seasick from pitching around 
in the lifeboats. Some were too weak to walk and had 
to be lifted out of the boats. When the last boat was 
recovered without the loss of a single life, the Arcadian 
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started for Baltimore. The Templemore was now a mass 
of roaring flames, lighting up the horizon for miles. 

The 54 survivors were landed at Baltimore, a few days 
later, many of them still bearing on their faces the marks 
of their harrowing experience. A mate had his arm in a 
sling, others looked haggard and wan. Captain Jones, 
with seamanlike terseness, summed up their ordeal in five 
short words, “It was Hell, that’s all.” 

Ten days after the burning of the Templemore, on 
October gth, 1913, fire attacked another ship far out on 
the Atlantic, this time the immigrant ship, Volturno, 
which had sailed from Rotterdam on October 2nd for 
Halifax and New York. The Templemore had only 
54 in the crew, and her loss attracted little attention in 
the press ; but the Volzurno was crowded with 564 immi- 
grants from eastern Europe, and her 93 officers and crew 
brought the total number of souls in peril to 657. The 
burning of the Volturno in mid-ocean, again attracted 
public attention to the striking value of wireless telegra- 
phy to ships in distress. 

Only twenty-four hours intervened between the dis- 
covery of the fire and the abandonment of the burning 
vessel by the captain in the last boat, but into those 
twenty-four hours were crowded such a rapid succession 
of harrowing scenes and awful tragedies as few modern 
shipwrecks have ever furnished. Although 132 lives were 
lost, this was due to panic, which precipitated abortive 
boat lowerings in a full gale. Six boats were launched, 
four were smashed in getting them to the water, and the 
other two drifted away in the storm and were never 
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recovered. Fire at sea is terrifying enough but a whole 
gale, which made boat launching suicidal, cut off all 
hope of escape and drove the poor immigrants into hys- 
teria. The burning of the Volzurno must have tried the 
courage of even the dauntless. 

The Volzurno was a small vessel of 3600 tons, chartered 
to the Uranium Steamship Company, who were engaged 
in the immigrant trade between Rotterdam and North 
America. Besides her heavy passenger list, she carried a 
miscellaneous cargo consisting of oils, peat moss, wines, 
gins, straw bottle covers, burlap, rags, barium oxide, and 
other chemicals — not the cargo a shipmaster would select 
if he were given any choice in the matter. 

Fire was discovered in a forward hold at 6:55 A.M. on 
Thursday, October 9th, when the ship was 1260 miles 
west of the English Channel, or almost in mid-ocean. 
Despite quick work and strenuous fire-fighting the con- 
flagration gained rapidly and Captain F. J. D. Inch or- 
dered the SOS sent within a few minutes after the fire 
had been discovered. Captain Inch and Second Officer 
Lloyd cut a hole through the hatch covers in order to 
play a fire hose into the burning hold. An explosion 
blew them, seared and blinded, twenty feet along the 
deck. With the covers blown from the hatches, it was 
impossible to keep in the steam which was being used 
to smother the fire. Captain Inch discussed with the 
chief engineer the advisability of flooding the forward 
holds but this plan had to be rejected as involving too 
much danger of sinking the vessel. The captain there- 
upon ordered the boats swung out, ready for lowering, 
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and lifebelts were issued to the passengers. A second 
explosion damaged the steering gear and the engine-room 
telegraph. It also blew the compass out of the binnacle. 
Flames were leaping forty feet in the air, swirling about 
in the gale, reaching back toward the bridge. Life-rafts, 
nested near the foremast, caught fire. Tongues of flame 
burned through the rope stays of the antenna from which 
the distress calls were at that very moment being radiated. 
Seddon, the senior operator, said that he had great diff- 
culty in receiving as the sagging antenna caused the 
lead-in to ground on a water tank, blotting out incoming 
signals. Second Officer Lloyd, a giant of a man, climbed 
up the shrouds, and after twenty minutes of trying work, 
succeeded in lashing the antenna directly to the mast so 
that it could not come down unless the mast did. He 
had nearly regained the deck when he was overcome by 
smoke and acrid fumes and dropped twelve feet, landing 
on his head and shoulders. He was knocked uncon- 
scious. He revived to distinguish himself again, as we 
shall see later. 

The first ship to answer the Volturno’s SOS was the 
Cunarder Carmania, 78 miles away. A high sea was 
running ; the sky was low and overcast, with driving 
clouds. The Carmania’s engineers crowded on every 
ounce of steam they dared, as stokers off watch trooped 
into the fireroom to reinforce the regular watch. Despite 
the heavy gale, the Carmania increased her speed from 
16 to 20.9 knots; she hammered head on through the 
smothering spume. As news spread among the passen- 
gers, they went to Captain Barr or to the radio room and 
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asked in awed and anxious tones, “Shall we be in time?” 
Messages of encouragement were sent to the burning im- 
migrant ship as the big Cunarder cut down the remaining 
miles between them. A dense cloud of smoke was 
sighted long before the Volturno herself could be made 
out. The burning ship was sighted at 11 am. At two 
miles, those on the Cunarder could smell the smoke. By 
‘noon the Carmania ranged alongside the fiery Volturno. 

During the morning disastrous attempts had been made 
to launch lifeboats. The recurring explosions and the 
roar of the fire made it appear that instant abandonment 
was the only hope of saving life. A number of terror- 
stricken immigrants had crowded into boats while they 
were still in the chocks and before any orders to abandon, 
or any preparations to swing the boats, had even been 
made. Officers had to drive them out with clubs. 

No. 2 boat, in charge of the chief officer, was lowered 
first with 22 of the 24 first-class passengers, the chief 
steward, stewardesses, and a quartermaster. This boat 
capsized in launching and all its luckless occupants were 
spilled into the sea. The boat righted itself; the chief 
officer, chief steward, and the quartermaster were seen to 
clamber back into the boat. It drifted away in the gale 
and was never seen again. 

No. 6 boat, in charge of the 4th officer, was next. It 
got away safely, loaded with passengers, and disappeared 
in the storm, like No. 2, never to return. No. 7 was the 
third boat to be put over. Like its predecessor, it was 
safely launched only to swirl aft under the Volturno’s 
counter just as a huge sea lifted it high out of the water. 
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Before the doomed boat could get clear, the Volturno’s 
passengers were horrified to see the big vessel’s stern 
crash down on the small lifeboat, smashing its occupants 
to death. 

It was at this time that Captain Inch learned from 
Radio Operator Seddon that the Carmania was on the 
way. He ordered the second and third officers, who were 
getting other boats ready, to attempt no more launchings. 
He returned forward to direct the fire-fighting. While 
the conduct of the officers in this disaster appears to have 
been above reproach, some of the crew seem to have 
become infected by fear. Several stokers refused to leave 
the boat-deck, and the third assistant engineer had to 
draw his pistol to force one of them back to work down 
below. As soon as the officers turned their backs and 
returned to fight the fire, some of the more craven or 
fear-stricken, attempted surreptitiously to launch another 
boat. It was heavily over-loaded, and as it was being 
lowered to the water the after-end crashed down, spill- 
ing all into the sea. None was recovered, as the wind 
and sea quickly swept them away. 

The awful fate of the boats deterred any further boat 
launching attempts. At least 120 lives had already been 
lost. Those on the Volturno, terrible as their plight was, 
felt that remaining with the ship was their only chance. 

The passengers huddled aft as far from the flames as 
they could get. Fortunately, the gale carried the smoke 
away from the stern. On the approach of the Carmania, 
Captain Inch ordered the engines stopped so as to divert 
all steam to the dynamos and pumps. While the crew, 
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under the leadership of the captain, fought the fire, the 
immigrants prayed. Most of them were Polish, Russian 
or east European Jews. As they had left Rotterdam just 
before Yom Kippur, the steamship company had secured 
for their use a sacred scroll and a ram’s horn, or Shofar, 
from a Rotterdam synagogue. There was also a Rabbi 
in charge of one of the groups. Here surely was a strange 
and pathetic scene: the pitching and rolling Volturno, 
a blazing furnace forward with smoke-grimed and partly 
blinded men fighting a dogged but losing battle against 
the flames, while abaft in such cramped space as they 
could crowd themselves were 400 or more immigrants, 
men, women and children, almost on the verge of collapse 
from terror and despair. Most of them had never seen 
a ship or the sea before. As one survivor reported, “They 
came on deck, blew the Shofar, unrolled and read their 
sacred scrolls, and recited their mournful prayers many 
times throughout the day.” 

Captain Barr of the Carmania had learned by radio of 
the boat-launching and of the resulting heavy loss of life. 
The burning ship presented such an appalling sight, how- 
ever, that, despite the dangerously high seas, he decided 
to lose no time in launching a boat. Chief Officer Gard- 
ner selected a picked crew of oarsmen, oil was used to 
help smooth the turbulent seas, and the boat was lowered 
without mishap, but with the greatest difficulty. Cheers 
from the passengers and crew started the small boat off 
on its dangerous trip to the burning liner. Two hours 
later Gardner was back ; high seas and the lashing gale 
had made it impossible to approach the Volturno. The 
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boat and its weary crew were taken back aboard the 
Cunarder. 

Captain Barr then ran his ship as close as he dared to 
the burning Volzurno, passing close under the latter’s 
stern. The terrible plight of the 500 or more on the 
doomed immigrant carrier was vividly revealed to the 
people lining the Cunarder’s rails. The fore-part of the 
Volturno was fire-ravaged and deserted ; a number of 
the crew had been burned to death, having been trapped 
in the forecastle before they could escape. The mid- 
section was a roaring furnace and gleams of flame, break- 
ing through heavy clouds of smoke, revealed the fighting 
crew at the fire lines. The immigrants were crowded aft, 
all wearing lifebelts. The Carmania passed so near that 
the terror-stricken faces of the Volturno’s passengers could 
clearly be seen : women with tear-stained and frantic faces, 
some clasping babies in their arms—there seemed to be 
an unusual number of infants in arms ; men’s faces were 
etched with despair, with horror, or blank, apathetic res- 
ignation ; children, overcome with fright, clung to their 
elders, whimpering and crying. A few passengers pa- 
thetically waved handkerchiefs to those on the Carmania 
as that ship steamed past. 

Meanwhile, Seddon and Pennington, the two operators, 
were in communication with not only the Carmania, but 
nearly a score of other vessels. The shack filled with 
smoke, and the room became unbearably hot, but they 
stayed on. Drawn from all points of the compass by the 
SOS, a fleet of no less than eleven ships was converging 
with all possible speed on the Volturno. 
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Captain Inch sent urgent radio messages to the Car- 
mania, pleading that some attempt be made to get a line 
to him so that a boat might be pulled back and forth or 
that a breeches buoy be rigged to take off his passengers 
and crew. Barr realized the utter hopelessness of trying 
to keep a line between the two tossing ships long enough 
to rig a buoy. Instead he dropped overboard six of his 
boats, hoping that they would drift near enough to the 
Volturno to be picked up by that ship, but the latter 
lacked steam to manceuvre with, and all of them drifted 
tantalizingly across her bow. Barr then tried to drift a 
buoy down wind to the Volturno but with no better 
success. 

At 3:30 that afternoon the German freighter Seydlitz 
came up and was followed shortly by a compatriot, the 
Grosser Kurfuerst. The Belgian Kroonland came over 
the horizon at 6 that evening, and was soon followed by 
the Minneapolis, La Touraine, Rappahannock, Czar, and 
Devonian. The British, Belgian, American, German, 
French, and Russian flags snapped in the gale surrounding 
the burning Britisher. 

On the appearance of the Seylidtz, Captain Inch, mind- 
ful of his missing boats, asked the Carmania to search, for 
them. The Cunarder made a wide sweep to the north- 
westward and searched for two hours without finding a 
trace of the ill-fated lifeboats. Nightfall made further 
search useless ; the Carmania returried and took up her 
post to leeward of the Volzurno. 

At 4 p.m. the Volturno sent out a general call to all 
~ ships, “Come as quickly as possible. We may go down 
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at any minute. She is buckling.” The blast furnace in- 
tensity of the fire was twisting girders into fantastic shapes 
and making gigantic corrugated washboards out of steel 
decks. At 4:30 p.m. Captain Inch suggested by radio that 
the Grosser Kurfuerst come up from the leeward and 
lower a boat which he then hoped to reach with a line. 
The Seydli#z then put over a boat, but the boisterous seas 
prevented it from reaching the burning vessel and it was 
forced to return. 

At 6:30 Captain Inch sent a despairing radio to the 
surrounding ships to “do something.” Few shipmasters 
in these modern days are ever called upon to pass through 
the ordeal that Inch went through on the burning Vol- 
turno. The intense heat of the incandescent holds had 
burned off his eyebrows and most of his hair and had 
seared his face. His uniform was in rags and his shoes 
nearly burned off his feet. Blinded by the blistering heat 
and smoke, he could not see what the ring of motionless 
ships was doing in response to his radio pleas. He turned 
to the valorous Second Officer Lloyd, “What are they 
doing? I can’t see, I can’t see.” 

“Nothing —just nothing,” Lloyd replied, disconsolately. 

Thereupon Lloyd decided to demonstrate to the waiting 
ships that a small boat could be launched and live on the 
high seas still running. The Volturno’s last seaworthy 
boat was made ready and manned by two seamen, a fire- 
man, and a steward. Lloyd succeeded in getting his boat 
safely away from the Volzurno’s sides. He used an oar 
as a steering sweep, guiding her toward the Grosser 
Kurfuerst, her lights showing two miles away. Seddon 
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had in the meanwhile warned the German liner that a 
boat was on the way over and to keep a good lookout for 
it. After a hard trip, the sinking boat, half-filled with 
water, reached the Kurfuerst. It sank as the last man was 
hauled aboard. The passengers cheered the feat; the 
first of the Volturno’s fire-menaced had been saved. 

Lloyd had demonstrated to the hesitant captains of the 
rescue fleet that a small boat could live through those seas, 
even though the boat had been manned by five exhausted 
seamen. The trip had taken 45 minutes. The German 
liner immediately informed Captain Inch by radio, “Sec- 
ond officer and four men arrived well. Sea still too high 
to disembark your passengers. Await daylight.” Cap- 
tain Spangenberg, however, changed his mind shortly 
thereafter. Inspired by Lloyd’s courage he decided to try 
a boat and the German vessel was the first to begin rescue 
efforts that night. 

During the afternoon Captain Inch had radioed for a 
tanker to spread an oil slick, and thus somewhat smooth 
the high seas so that the difficult and hazardous work of 
transferring some 500 terror-stricken immigrants to safety 
from the Volturno’s burning decks might be facilitated. 
At 6 p.m. Seddon received a message from the American 
tanker Narragansett, “We are on our way with the milk” 
—milk, in this case, being a facetious operator’s witticism 
for oil. The tanker, however, could not reach the scene 
before dawn, but promised to make all possible speed. 

It was a black hour for Captain Inch. The fire was 
relentlessly gaining. Decks were buckling and they 
would soon give way and crash into the blazing furnace 
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underneath. Blistered and scorched, Captain Inch con- 
tinued the fight. 

A spectator on the Carmania reported it as an unforget- 
table sight. The weather was overcast and murky; 
clouds, lashed along by the southwest gale, scudded across 
an angry, grim sky. The dark hulk of the Volturno was 
illuminated by the hellish glare of the fire, dense smoke 
billowed to leeward across a heaving, rolling sea. The 
Carmania’s passengers held prayer services that night. A 
ring of lighted ships encircled the black horizon, each 
waiting for a chance to begin the work of rescue. 

The Carmania, being the largest, and therefore the 
hardest to handle, lay off leeward of the Volturno ready 
to pick up the survivors should she sink. About 9:30 that 
night, the horrified watchers on the other ships saw a 
burst of flame shoot into the sky from the mid-section of 
the Volturno, destroying the bridge. The rockets, bombs 
and Coston lights stored on the bridge had been touched 
off by the heat. The poor immigrants thought their last 
moment had come and some, overcome by terror and 
frenzy, sprang into the sea. 

A young French honeymoon couple sprang overboard, 
clasped in each other’s arms. They perished, as did all 
the others who leaped. The explosion destroyed the 
antenna. One of Captain Inch’s last despairing messages 
had been, “For God’s sake, send us some boats or do 
something !” 

A boat from the Grosser Kurfuerst, with a double 
banked crew, was first to reach the Volzurno after a long 
and desperate struggle. When within hailing distance of 
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the burning liner, the boat’s crew shouted for the immi- 
grants to jump and they would be picked up out of the 
sea, No one jumped. The Kurfuerst’s boat was forced 
to return empty, after a terrible trip. The Devonian and 
Minneapolis had each put over a boat, that of the latter 
vessel being manned by six men and an officer. It ap- 
proached to within a few yards of the burning hulk, but 
was also unable to induce anyone to jump. After five 
hours of battling against wind and sea, the exhausted crew 
found themselves unable to regain their mother ship. 
Swept before the storm, they headed for the nearest ves- 
sel which happened to be the waiting and vigilant Car- 
mania, whose great searchlight swept the swirling waters. 
The Minneapolis’s boat was picked up by the Carmania, 

Inch, learning of the boats, left off his fire-fighting long 
enough to direct members of the crew who were no 
longer needed, to jump and swim for the boats, hoping 
thus to induce the more timorous passengers to follow 
their example. Pennington, the junior operator, was one 
of these. He jumped overboard and was picked up by 
aboat from the Kroonland. “I went down so far, I didn’t 
care whether I came up again or not,” he related. He 
and Seddon, after their apparatus had been wrecked, had 
helped the captain and chief engineer, constructing rafts, 
Their last lifeboat had been used by Second Officer Lloyd 
early in the evening. 

The Devonian’s boat succeeded in picking up one man, 
and after a great fight, regained its own ship’s side safely. 
The boat capsized as the crew were boarding their ship 
but all were retrieved. The Kroonland sent over several 
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boats but could not induce any of the Volturno’s passen- 
gers to jump. Other ships sent boats as the night ad- 
vanced until the Seydlitz broadcast a message saying, “Do 
not send any more boats—the people won’t come off.” 
Then, under the leadership of the crew, some of them 
did begin to jump, 70 or 80 of the men deciding to take 
the chance, and all except 5 or 6 were saved by the boats 
hovering near by. A Russian opera singer was eager to 
make the attempt and needed no persuasion, but in his 
few days on board he must have learned something of 
shipboard etiquette because he first sought out Captain 
Inch to secure his permission to leave the vessel. He 
jumped, missed the boat, and was dragged back aboard 
the Volturno. 

Another swimmer, to whom the English Channel 
would have been a lark, appeared out of the darkness and 
gale at the side of the Carmania, the ship farthest away. 
His cries, out of the night, brought sailors with rope-lad- 
ders and lines. One of the Carmania’s sailors had to 
spring overboard and swim to him with a line as the wind 
and sea were carrying him away. This doughty swim- 
mer, who was a German by the name of Trentepol, had 
swum over two miles through a storm which had daunted 
lifeboats ! 

Fortunately wind and sea were going down as the 
night slowly wore into another day. At daybreak several 
rescuing boats were so near that it seemed desirable to 
Captain Inch to begin the evacuation of his passengers. 
A line was stretched fore and aft and the passengers 
segregated — men on the windward side and women and 
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children to the leeward, the side from which boats would 
naturally load. The women went down on ladders, or 
clinging to lines ; children were passed down on heaving 
lines. Several “rushes” were started, but they were 
quickly checked by the officers ; and the frenzied, panic- 
stricken men were driven back to their side of the ship 
until the women and children could be taken off. One 
enterprising impostor tried to sneak into a boat wearing 
the third officer’s greatcoat. Captain Inch is reported to 
have knocked him down, and he was sent back to the 
men’s side, though he scarcely deserved such classification. 
This maintenance of the first law of the sea, “women 
and children first,” separated families, as boats from six 
or more ships were taking away loads of the rescued, each 
to its own ship, so that the Volturno’s passengers, as we 
shall see later, were thoroughly scattered. 

The Narragansett had come upon the scene with the 
“milk” shortly after dawn. Her pumps began laying 
down a “slick” of oil that marvelously eased the work of 
the small boats, keeping the seas from breaking. 

Captain Inch was the last to leave, carrying the ship’s 
papers under his arm. Accompanied by Seddon and the 
other officers, he left in one of the Kroonland’s boats. 
In this boat also was one of the unsung heroes of the 
Volturno disaster, a cook who stayed at his post making 
coffee and baking until the heat of the flames burned 
the shoes from his feet. There was also a small dog who 
shared the honors of “last to leave.” 

Before abandoning his command, Captain Inch had 
taken a last look around ; the decks were billowy and 
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corrugated. During the night he had tried to look into 
No. 1 hold ; it was a roaring furnace of twisted girders 
and leaping flames. 

It was just 8 a.m. on Friday, October roth, when the 
Kroonland’s boat pulled away from the side of the de- 
serted hulk. Twenty-four hours had elapsed from the 
discovery of the fire to the time of abandonment. Of 
the many sea disasters, few approach that of the Volzurno 
for sheer dramatic suspense. Few captains have ever 
had to pass through such an ordeal by fire as did Captain 
Inch. He was blind for four days, the film over his eyes 
having been dried by the intense heat of the fire. 

Each of the eleven rescue ships had some of the 
Volturno’s passengers or crew. Another spectator had 
been a mysterious stranger, attracted by the reflection in 
the sky. She had come up during the night. She carried 
no radio so her identity was never learned. She left at 
dawn when the rescue attempts were well under way, 
and it was obvious her assistance was not needed. The 
record of rescue stood as follows : Grosser Kurfuerst 105 ; 
Czar 102; Kroonland 90 ; Devonian 59 ; Seydlitz 46 ; La- 
Touraine 40; Minneapolis 30; Narragansett 29 ; Rapp 
hannock 109. 

The Carmania, first on the scene but the biggest vessel 
there, had only one survivor, the mighty swimmer. Be- 
cause of her bulk, Captain Barr had hesitated about bring- 
ing her in close among the smaller vessels. He felt he 
could do more by using his searchlight to aid the boats 
of the others than to add his own lifeboats to the more 
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than sufficient number already hovering near the 
Volturno. 

It was out of the question to re-transfer all the rescued 
to some New York bound ship—the sea was still too 
rough. So it was decided by radio that each ship should 
proceed to its appointed destination ; the scrambled sur- 
vivors would have to be sorted out ashore and then re- 
united. In no other sea disaster have the survivors been 
so widely scattered among so many rescuing vessels. As 
the various craft were bound for New York, Halifax, 
Liverpool, Rotterdam, Le Havre, and London, families 
divided among the nine rescuing ships found themselves 
bound for six different ports on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It took months of frantic cabling to locate and re-unite 
them. Some of the poor immigrants who were returned 
to Rotterdam on the Russian SS. Czar, were so overcome 
by their harrowing experiences that they returned to their 
homes in Poland and Galicia. 

On the evening of October 17th, eight days after the 
Volturno had been abandoned, the Dutch tanker Charlois 
came along, ignorant of the disaster. Flames were still, 
burning in parts of the derelict. Captain Schmidt, not 
knowing that she had drifted for seven days without a 
soul on board, sent over a boat at 10:45 p.m. Those in 
the boat, on coming alongside, were puzzled to see no 
signs of life, so they kept near to the smouldering hulk 
all night. 

They boarded the fire-scarred wreck at dawn and found 
every scrap of wood or other combustible material burned 
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off. The decks had fallen in and the gutted hulk pre- 
sented a scene of utter desolation. A search of the fore- 
castle revealed the charred corpses of the unfortunate 
seamen who had died there. They opened the sea-cocks 
and allowed the ravaged Volturno to find its resting place 
in the deep. 

From Captain Thompson of the Officers (Merchant 
Navy) Federation, London, the writer learned that the 
burning of the Volturno was not Captain Inch’s first ex- 
perience at fire-fighting. As Chief Officer of the SS. 
Campania under Captain Thompson he had been prin- 
cipally responsible for putting out what might have de- 
veloped into another Volturno fire. Inch donned a 
smoke helmet and went into the after end of the vessel, 
abaft the emigrants’ quarters, at 2 a.m. and succeeded 
in putting out the fire which had started from a short 
circuit. The sleeping emigrants never learned of the in- 
cipient fire so near to their quarters. Captain Thompson 
added that after returning to England, Inch was presented 
with the Freedom of the City of London, a fine honour 
for any British subject. At the outbreak of the European 
War Captain Inch commanded the Principello and he 
later became a Cunard captain commanding the Verentia 
and the Valacia. Captain Thompson concluded, “Cap- 
tain Inch was a very fine seaman, courageous to a degree 
and imbued with a fine sense of duty. I think I may 
say I never had a more capable or competent Chief 
Officer.” The writer understands that Captain Inch re 
tired from the sea about 1929 and died shortly thereafter. 

A month later, on November 13th, 1913, radio was 
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again to come to the aid of another burning ship, the 
Spanish SS. Balmes, bound for Cadiz from Havana. A 
wireless call for help brought the SS. Pannonia, 200 miles 
away, in time to rescue the 103 passengers and 56 officers 
and crew. There appear to have been no casualties. 

The burning of ships at sea, at least large passenger 
liners, seemed to have ended until the Italian SS. Prin- 
cipessa Mafalda blew up and sank off Porto Seguro, 
Brazil, on October 25th, 1927. ‘This, in its strictest sense, 
was not the original result of a ship fire ; so far as it is 
known, 314 perished. Then, on May 16th, 1932, the 
French Motorship, Georges Philippar burned and sank in 
the Arabian Sea. This vessel was new, and the fire is 
supposed to have started in the passenger quarters. It 
spread with incredible rapidity. The vessel had to be 
abandoned within a half hour and the loss of life was 41. 

The disaster to the Philippar was followed shortly by 
the burning, in the English Channel, of the new 41,000 
tons French SS. L’ Atlantique. ‘This occurred on January 
4th, 1933, with a loss of 17 lives, all members of her crew, 
for she was on a trial run without passengers. The 
origin of the fire has been in dispute, surmises ranging 
from arson to the thought that her electrical wiring may 
have been at fault. 

In these diasasters, there was no special significance, so 
far as radio went. 

We now come to one of the most frightful and con- 
troversial tragedies of the sea—the burning of the SS. 
Morro Castle off Asbury Park, New Jersey on September 
8th, 1934. Because of the rapidity of the conflagration, 
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the tragic death of Captain Wilmott seven hours before 
the ship caught fire, the nature of the weather, the ship 
making her port in crowded waters, all consideration 
should be given to the circumstances and testimony should 
be weighed carefully as growing out of extraordinary 
confusion and bewilderment. 

The burning of the Morro Castle was quickly fol- 
lowed by sensational rumours, wild charges, and conflict- 
ing reports—some absurd, some vicious. Cuban Commu- 
nists had fired the ship! Lightning had set the fuel 
tanks afire—well-nigh a physical impossibility! Reports 
spread on “good authority” that the radio operators had 
been unable to start their set because the “wires were cut.” 
Later investigation and testimony proved this rumour to 
have been false and groundless. Serious charges of 
sabotage, cowardice, negligence or incompetence were 
hurled right and left with reckless abandon. Hysteria 
and sensationalism ruled unchallenged ; 134 people had 
died and someone must be the scape-goat ! 

The evidence is now fairly well completed and the pre- 
liminary report of the Steamboat Inspection Service gives 
one sufficient basis to reconstruct the story of the burning 
of the Morro Castle. The true seaman realizes that on 
no two ships in disaster are the circumstances alike, that 
harsh criticism and judgment, therefore, after the event 
from the safety of shore, are hardly fair to those who 
passed through the ordeal. 

The Morro Castle was built by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company of Newport News, 
Virginia, and launched in 1930. She sailed on her 
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maiden voyage from New York to Havana on August 
23rd, 1930. She was completing her 174th voyage when 
she was destroyed by fire. 

The Morro Castle was 508 feet long, displaced 11,520 
tons and had a service speed of 20 knots. The American 
Bureau of Shipping gave her the highest possible con- 
struction rating and the ship apparently complied with 
and fulfilled in every respect the regulations and require- 
ments of the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service. The 
U. S. Navy had approved the Morro Castle as a naval 
auxiliary. There seems to be no question as to the ship’s 
seaworthiness, sound construction, and the adequacy of 
all life-saving equipment required by law. A year before, 
the Morro Castle had weathered a severe hurricane off 
the Virginia coast which destroyed the antenna and left 
the ship mute for two days but port had been made safely 
with no greater damage than some broken furniture and 
dishes. 

The Steamboat Inspection Service report lists the safety 
features and fire-fighting devices which this modern and 
well found American vessel carried: nine water-tight 
bulkheads, electrically controlled water-tight doors, steel 
deck houses, automatic electric fire-detecting system, 
smoke reporting system, carbon-dioxide smothering sys- 
tem, no less than 73 two-and-a-half-gallon portable fire 
extinguishers, 42 fire hydrants, 10 seventy-person 30 foot 
lifeboats, etc., etc. Still 134 human beings perished either 
in their fire-swept cabins or were drowned after having 
been forced to leap into the sea by the fierceness of the 
fire. “Failure of the human equation” was offered as the 
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reason by Dickerson N. Hoover, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, who 
presided over the Inquiry. 

The Morro Castle was a hard-driven ship, having little 

time in port. Nine representative voyages from June to 
August 1934—the 162nd to roth voyages—showed an 
average of less than eight hours in New York from 7 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. every Saturday and a night in Havana. 
"The homeward-bound voyage from Havana to New 
York had been uneventful until about 7:45 p.m. Friday, 
September 7th, when Chief Officer William Warms found 
the captain, Robert Wilmott, dead in his stateroom. He 
had been treated by the ship’s doctor for indigestion and 
the cause of death was assumed to have been either heart 
failure or acute indigestion. The ship’s physician, who 
made the post mortem, died in the disaster. Tales of 
poisoning and foul play were quickly bruited about after 
the catastrophe but nothing definite or conclusive was 
possible of proof as the body was cremated in the fire. 
The command devolved upon Chief Officer Warms. The 
captain’s death dampened and more or less brought to an 
end the customary last night festivities. Most of the 
passengers retired early; the ship would dock in New 
York at 8 a.m. the following morning. Barnegat Light 
was passed at 1:55 a.M. at a distance of about three miles 
and the course was set 1 degree (true) for Ambrose 
Light at the entrance of New York Harbour. The 
weather was rainy, the wind east 20 miles and the sea 
choppy ; it was what mariners call “dirty weather.” 

The testimony differs as to the exact time and place 
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of the fire’s origin but Assistant Beverage Steward Daniel 
Campbell swore on the stand that he discovered the fire 
shortly before 3 a.m. in a locker in the writing room on 
the port side of B or promenade deck. “I opened the 
door and what I once knew as a locker was just a mass 
of flames, flames from top to bottom and from one side 
to the other,” he testified. At about the same time a 
deck watchman reported to the bridge that smoke was 
coming out of a ventilator. Acting Captain Warms sent 
2nd Officer Hackney to investigate. There was no testi- 
mony to suggest that a fire might have started in No. 3 
hold. The Morro Castle carried only 750 tons of cargo, 
most of it non-inflammable : hides, green citrus fruits and 
miscellaneous cases of machinery. 

We quote from Mr. Hoover’s report, “The flames spread 
rapidly and in an incredibly short time swept through the 
public rooms on B deck, attacking both forward and aft 
main passenger stairways to the lower decks. This pre- 
vented passengers using those stairways to reach A or B 
decks. There was also testimony to the effect that fire 
made its appearance in No. 3 tweendecks. The contents 
of one fire extinguisher was played on the flames, and 
one or more streams of water, which at no time appears 
to have exceeded seven streams during the entire fire, 
were played into the superstructure on A, B and C decks, 
and on D deck aft. 

“The vessel continued at full speed into a twenty mile 
breeze for some distance after the fire had been reported. 
It was not until the fire was out of control that the 
course was changed and the vessel slowed down. At this 
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time, the gyro pilot, the telemotor gear, the electric lights, 
and all communication systems between the bridge and 
the engine room failed and no efforts were made to use 
the emergency steering gear or the emergency lighting 
set.” 

One of the mysteries of the Morro Castle fire, which 
lent some plausibility to suggestions of incendiarism, was 
the incredible rapidity with which the flames swept 
through the superstructure. The fact that this ship had 
been built for the tropical trade and was, therefore, “open” 
with numerous doors and ports, ventilating systems, stair- 
ways, elevator shafts, mezzanine balcony, highly inflam- 
mable hangings and furniture and finally, was kept 
racing along at 18 knots with a twenty mile wind sweep- 
ing through it for at least 20 minutes, or some six miles, 
may serve to rob the fire’s rapid spread of some of its 
mystery. A lowly oiler, in broken English, summed up 
the explanation when he testified, “It was a very de luxe 
ship, lots of paint and varnish. She burn much quickly.” 

The Morro Castle’s radio staff consisted of George 
Rogers, chief operator, George Alagna, 1st assistant and 
Charles Maki, 2nd assistant. Maki was on watch when 
the fire was discovered shortly before 3 a.m. He hurried 
to awaken Rogers and Alagna. Alagna says he was 
awakened by the noises and saw Maki shaking Rogers, 
“Chief! There’s a fire!” Maki hurried back into the 
radio room which adjoined their stateroom. As Alagna 
hastily pulled on some clothes, he noticed a red glare out- 
side their window which opened on the cross alleyway 
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passage next to their room. He glanced at the radio 
room clock —it was 3 a.m. Men were dragging hoselines 
outside, there were shouted orders and sounds of con- 
fusion. Maki was taking his place at the instruments 
when Rogers entered ; he brushed the junior aside and 
took over control. Alagna and Maki were told to stand 
by. 

Alagna stepped out on deck to see what he could learn 
of the fire. He looked down the cross alleyway to the 
port side and that side of the boat deck was already in 
flames. On the deck below him a man and woman were 
standing at the rail looking to seaward, the man’s arm 
protectingly around the woman’s waist. 

Alagna made his first trip to the bridge. It was in 
darkness, the ship was still under way and there would 
be, of course, no lights in the wheel-house. There was 
considerable confusion apparent to Alagna ; he saw Cap- 
tain Warms’ figure outlined in the reflection of the lurid 
fire below. The crackling of the flames made a vivid 
impression on Alagna’s mind. He tried to attract Warms’ 
attention to see if there were any orders ; none was forth- 
coming ; so he hurried back to the radio room. He in- 
formed Rogers that there was “a Hell of a fire raging.” 
Maki was still in the radio room and he was told to wet 
a towel to be used as an improvised smoke mask for 
Rogers as smoke was already curling up through the 
seams in the floor. Alagna discovered that the emergency 
lights were not working ; so he changed bulbs—still no 
light —the ship’s emergency lighting system had failed. 


s 
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Alagna went back to the bridge to see if he could get 
any orders. The port side, after end of B deck was now 
a roaring mass of fire. He relates, “All was confusion, 
boats were being lowered, men were running to and fro.” 
From the lower decks he could hear screams. He uttered 
a prayer for those trapped in the staterooms. Rogers, at 
his set, could do nothing except listen to the normal traffic 
on 600 meters as he crouched over his desk and breathed 
through a wet towel wrapped around his head. Three 
dots, three dashes, three dots, the sea’s cry for help —SOS 
—could be sent in less than a second and would instantly 
still all the traffic and divert rescue ships to the side of the 
burning Morro Castle, but he had no orders. So, like 
O'Loughlin of the Vestris, he could only wait, wait at his 
key and cough and gasp through his wet towel. Then 
he was startled to hear a ship, the Andrea Luckenbach, 
ask the Tuckerton coast station whether he had any in- 
formation on a burning ship off the New Jersey Coast ? 
Tuckerton replied he had heard nothing. 

That the conflagration on the Morro Castle had reached 
such serious proportions at 3:12 A.M. as to be visible to 
another ship miles away is significant. Both the Grand 
Jury and the Steamboat Inspection Service based their 
charges on the fact that no SOS had been sent at this 
time, although the fire was visible miles away. Rogers, 
bound by discipline, could not even reveal that it was his 
ship that was on fire. A little concerned over Alagna’s 
absence, he sent Maki after the rst assistant operator. 
Shortly afterwards, Alagna returned to report, “Complete 
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confusion on the bridge; they are running around like 
madmen and I can get no intelligent co-operation.” It 
was exactly 3:15 A.M., the beginning of a 3 minute silent 
period on 600 meters.* 

On his own initiative, Rogers now sent out the general 
call— CQ —in order to clear the air for the SOS which 
he felt sure could be only a moment in coming. 
Tuckerton snapped back, “AS 3 mins”—wait three min- 
utes. Rogers replied, “No ! standby, may have emergency 
call.” At 3:18 a.m., near the end of the silent period, 
Rogers repeated his CQ and as he did so the ship’s power 
failed and the radio room lights went out. The trans- 
mitter died, the glowing tubes dimmed and went out. 

“The main juice is off !” Rogers cried. He had tuned — 
his transmitter to ICW + and 600 meters so as to emit 
as broad a note as possible when the SOS order came, 
which he expected momentarily. He and Alagna fran- 
tically changed over to the emergency set with the aid of 
a flashlight. Alagna, after discarding his cumbersome 
life preserver, hurried back once more to the bridge. 

This was Alagna’s third or fourth trip. On a previous 
trip he had been jostled around by hurrying men and 
had finally found Warms. 

“Any orders ?” he had asked the acting captain. 


*Every half hour while the ship is at sea, the receiver must be tuned to 
600 meters at 15 to 18 minutes and 45 to 48 minutes past each hour. All 
transmission must be stopped during these “‘silent periods.” These two 3 
minute silent intervals are internationally observed to protect possible SOS 
calls which, through weak transmitters or heavy interference, or because of 
great distance, might otherwise be lost and unheard in the roaring bedlam 
that is 600 meters. 

+ Interrupted continuous waves, a much broader and hence more easily 
receivable note than the sharper continuous waves or CW. 
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“All right,” was the only reply Alagna says he received 
before returning to the wireless room. 

This time he told Warms that the radio room was 
rapidly becoming unbearable. 

“Can’t help it ; can’t do anything,” Warms told him. 
Alagna then told him that Rogers could not hold out 
much longer ; the heat and smoke were becoming un- 
bearable. Rogers would perish at his post before an SOS 
could be sent. Warms walked away and, as he did, he 
asked Alagna, “Is the radio working ? Can we send an 
SOS ?” 

“Certainly, that is what I have been coming here for,” 
Alagna replied. 

“All right, send an SOS!” Warms finally ordered. 

“What is the position ?” Alagna asked. 

“Twenty miles south of Scotland,” was the captain’s 
reply. 

A wall of thick, acrid smoke cut off Alagna’s way to 
the wireless room. He rushed back to the bridge and 
asked for the phone. A sailor directed him to the instru- 
ment—the phone was dead, all electrical circuits were 
burned out. He attempted to make his way back once 
more but was unable to get through the dense smoke. 
After bumping into a ventilator cowl about a third of 
the way to the radio room, he was forced back. Cough- 
ing and half-blinded, he staggered back to the wing of 
the bridge. Here a ladder led to the lower deck. He 
ran down and in the fresher air was able to get a few 
deep and reviving breaths. But here again his path was 
cut off by a thick cloud of black, choking smoke ; so he 
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retraced his steps to the upper deck. A shift in the wind, 
as the ship swung inshore, had given him a temporary 
breathing spell. 

Holding his sleeve to his nose, Alagna stumbled along 
the smoke-filled deck until he faced a solid wall of crack- 
ling flames which burned between the after bulkhead of 
the radio room and the forward funnel. He had overrun 
his mark and had passed the radio room door. Re- 
tracing his steps, he saw Roger’s flashlight playing on the 
transmitter through the screen door. 

“O. K., Rogers — Send out SOS !” he managed to gasp. 
“Twenty miles south of Scotland.” 

Out went the distress call on full power—SOS SOS SOS 
de KGOV KGOV (the Morro Castle’s call). 

It was 3:23 a.M. according to the District Naval Com- 
munications officer, the Chatham Coast Station WIM, and 
other reliable authorities, when the SOS was received. 
The time is highly significant. 

Alagna, after some four or five trips to the bridge had 
finally managed to secure the SOS order at about 3:19 
or 3:20 a.M.! He had lost three or four minutes in con- 
veying the order to Rogers, and the trip to the lower deck 
and his return to the bridge might well have consumed 
these few minutes. Alagna himself is the authority for 
the time when he finally received the SOS order from 
Warms ; he may well have been mistaken by several 
minutes. It could not possibly have been any earlier than 
3:18 because he had returned to the radio room on his 
previous fruitless trip at exactly 3:15 a.m. when the silent 
period began. 
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Rogers, in his testimony, is specific and positive. “I 
remember repeating the CQ at 3:18, approximately, it 
being practically impossible to see the radio room clock 
because of heavy smoke. At this moment the lights went 
out and the power failed. I remember George Alagna, 
who was standing at my side, going over to the emergency 
control board for the emergency auxiliary battery and 
throwing the switch to discharge position. Whereupon, 
he reached up and threw the antenna transfer switch to 
the auxiliary transmitter. I remember telling Alagna to 
return to the bridge and see if he could not get some 
orders, that it would be impossible to live in the radio 
room for many more minutes. He departed for the 
bridge.” 

At the risk of tediousness, we have gone into the matter 
of these vital minutes that preceded the SOS rather fully, 
because, after Alagna’s straight-forward and convincing 
testimony, an attempt was seemingly made to make 
Alagna the scape-goat of the disaster by charging him, by 
inference at least, with having delayed the SOS and of 
having failed “to show the intelligence of a cadet” in 
having been prevented for a few minutes from fighting 
his way through the thick, blinding smoke. That a 
radio operator, who had made several trips to the bridge 
for the SOS, should, upon finally receiving it, take a 
stroll around a burning ship or otherwise purposely delay 
the SOS with his own life as well as hundreds of other 
lives in jeopardy, is hard to believe. 

The fire was reported to the bridge at 2:45 or 2:50 A.M. 
Warms himself testifies that he sent second mate, Mr. 
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Hackney, to investigate at 2:50 a.m. It was also estab- 
lished that at 2:55 a.m. the bridge had telephoned the 
engine room asking if there was a fire down there. 

Rogers and Alagna were not called until 3 am. 

The incontrovertible fact, therefore, remains that the 
fire was discovered at 2:45 or 2:50 A.M. at the latest and 
that the SOS was not ordered until 3:18 or 3:19 a.m. and 
possibly a few minutes later and only then, after Alagna 
had warned Captain Warms that Rogers could not hold 
out much longer in the heat and smoke of the radio room. 
Mr. Hoover’s report, says, “It zs evident that the fire had 
been out of control for some time when the SOS was 
finally sent.” 

Alagna, having heard the SOS sent off by Rogers, 
went back to the bridge and reported the fact to Warms. 
He also stressed the chief operator’s plight, saying, “He 
can’t stay there much longer.” No reply. “Warms 
seemed in a daze,” according to Alagna. 

When Alagna returned to the radio room, the change 
in the ship’s heading had blown the smoke clear and 
he did not have as much trouble regaining the instrument 
room as he had had on the two previous trips. Rogers 
was still sending, his flashlight playing on the emergency 
transmitter in the darkened, smoke-filled room. He had 
his feet up on the rungs of his chair—the floor was 
already too hot to touch. At this time, anxious listeners 
heard Rogers say, “Can’t hold out much longer—fire 
under radio room.” It was about 3:35 to 3:37 A.M. 

The bursting receiver batteries had spilled sulphuric 
acid on the hot deck which released an asphyxiating gas 
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which, with the smoke from the fire, stupefied Rogers. 
Alagna patted him on the back before hurrying back to 
the bridge. He found the acting captain once more and 
warned him that if Rogers was not released from his post, 
he would suffocate there and die. 

“All right, get him out,” Warms replied. 

Alagna rushed back to the radio room for the last time. 
Rogers was still at his key — dazed and semi-conscious. 

“All right, chief, let’s get out of here,” Alagna told him. 

“No, I have to stand by,” Rogers mumbled incoherently. 

“No! Mate’s orders to clear out,” Alagna shouted. 
He shook Rogers, who is a heavy man, but he was limp 
and inert. Alagna weighs scarcely 135 pounds; so he 
grabbed his chief's arm and tried to pull him from his 
chair. Alagna had an inspiration—he knew that Mrs. 
Rogers’ name was Edith—“Come on, Rogers, don’t you 
want to see Edith again ?” he shouted in his chief's ear. 
Rogers rose from his chair heavily and Alagna half pulled 
and half dragged him away from the set and out of the 
room. Licking flames had ignited a curtain over the 
port-hole which fell, blazing, into the room on a settee, 
setting that afire. “The walls were cracking from the 
terrible heat. I stumbled out of the radio room into 
what looked like a world afire. How we ever got to the 
bridge I don’t know,” Rogers relates. 

Rogers and Alagna found the bridge deserted ; for a 
few seconds they were alone —all the others had fled. A 
thick cloud of smoke cut off their only escape —the port 
side ladder to the lower well deck forward. We shall let 
Rogers continue, “We found ourselves on the forward 
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catwalk in front of the forward housing. We shook 
hands and I remarked, ‘Well, George, it looks like we 
won’t see each other any more, but at least we know that 
we did our jobs.’ We were going to jump to the deck 
below but not knowing how far it was we thought it 
wiser to hang by our arms and simply fall.” Alagna 
remarked, “I would rather break a leg than roast to 
death.” A shift of wind cleared the smoke from the 
ladder and they hurriedly scrambled down and made 
their way to the forecastle head. Here they found the 
captain, some 18 men and two passengers, a doctor and 
Mrs. Vosseler. The Morro Castle had been brought to 
anchor and rode head to the wind. 

The chartroom burst into flames and in a few minutes 
the whole bridge was ablaze. “The after end of the ship 
was a sea of fire,” Alagna relates. They had escaped in 
the very nick of time. On the dark forecastle head they 
could easily see each other’s faces in the reflected light 
of the crackling flames. Porthole glasses were cracking 
from the terrific heat like snapping whips. Boats with 
a few crew members were heading for shore; Warms 
shouted to them to return and take off passengers astern 
and out of the sea—they either did not hear or ignored 
him. They continued for the New Jersey shore lights. 
People were still jumping from the stern of the Morro 
Castle and the sea, for a wide area, was dotted with 
bobbing bodies. A blonde girl’s shoulder and arm hung 
limply out of a porthole—trapped! Another girl, nearly 
nude, succeeded in forcing herself through a porthole but 
her hips stuck. Those on the forecastle head yelled en- 
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couragement. Faintly her despairing cries came back, “I 
can’t, I can’t.” Later she managed to force herself 
through the small aperture and she fell into the sea far 
below. The force of her fall stunned her and it is not 
known whether she was saved or not. “There was still a 
lot of yelling,” Alagna says. 

Even a brief résumé of what went on among the 
passengers and how 228 out of 318 were saved would 
make this chapter over long. Passengers, cut off from 
the lifeboats by the flames, found their only means of 
escape was to lower themselves into the water by means 
of ropes or to jump overboard from the stern of the 
vessel. Large numbers were picked up by lifeboats from 
the steamers City of Savannah, Monarch of Bermuda, and 
the Andrea F, Luckenbach. 

As is usual after many sea disasters, a number of 
passengers charged the crew with being incompetent or 
cowardly; the crew countered with charges that the 
passengers refused to obey orders or were so panic-stricken 
and hysterical that nothing could be done with them. So 
highly controversial and voluminous is this entire subject 
and so irrelevant to the part radio played in this catas- 
trophe that the matter may best be closed by quoting 
William McFee’s opinion, as expressed in a magazine arti- 
cle : “What the public, including all potential passengers, 
really demands of a modern seaman is that he preserve 
for their benefit a principle of medieval ethics while they 
themselves continue — through his sacrifices — to live and 
Prosper in the 2oth century manner. What the shipowner 
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demands, in a moment of crisis, is that his employees 
display the courage of ancient knights while he himself 
hides behind a squad of high-priced lawyers.” 

It seemed ages to the little band on the forecastle head 
before the lights of rescuing ships could be positively 
identified. Passing rain squalls drenched them but the 
heat from the burning superstructure made the rain un- 
noticeable. The first rescue ship anchored or lay-to some 
four or five miles away. Those on the Morro Castle 
attributed this timidity to the fact that the ship was prob- 
ably a tanker with an inflammable cargo. As other 
rescuing ships came up, Rogers used a flashlight to signal 
to them. Dawn was streaking the leaden sky when the 
first lifeboat could be made out in the early morning 
murk. 

The Monarch of Bermuda loomed up suddenly out of 
the mist and came so close that she nearly fouled the 
Morro Castle's chain. The high order of seamanship 
displayed by Captain Francis in manceuvring his ship, 
getting boats over, and rescuing 71 passengers from the 
sea deserves praise. 

A few of the survivors came ashore in boats ; several 
swam the six or more miles of stormy waters to shore 
and safety. The Paramount, a fishing craft, and first to 
reach the scene, did notable work in picking 55 survivors 
from the sea over a wide area. Captain Bogan, the 
Paramount’s youthful skipper, found most of the sur- 
vivors in groups all holding hands or supporting each 
other —sometimes even holding up corpses. Children 
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clung to adults. “It was a strange and pitiful sight,” he 
related. “Some of the women were in evening gowns and 
wore all their jewelry.” 

Captain Diehl of the City of Savannah was near Scot- 
land Light when the SOS was received ; he turned his ship 
about and raced to the scene 22 miles away. He arrived 
at 6:16 a.m. “to find virtually the whole ship aflame and 
a lurid glow reflected by low hanging clouds, visible for 
miles.” The City of Savannah rescued 60 persons, and 
the crew as well as passengers divided all their spare 
clothing to clothe the bedraggled and half-nude survivors ; 
even the captain parted with his only spare Suit. 

With daybreak several New Jersey National Guard 
planes as well as others with photographers arrived. 
They soared over the scene and saved many lives by dip- 
ping and “pointing out” survivors to the small surface 
craft. This is probably the first sea disaster in which air- 
planes figured in the rescue work. At 8 a.m. the Coast 
Guard Cutter Tampa came racing, a bone in her teeth. 
The New York Pilot Boat appeared on the scene and 
offered a free tow to New York. Warms turned to his 
subordinates and asked them to witness the fact that the 
tow was gratuitous—the old salvage bugaboo! He re- 
fused to leave his ship, saying he was all right, and asked 
for volunteers to stay with him. All volunteered except 
two. Rogers and Alagna stayed. 

From 8 a.m. until after 1 p.m. was spent in the laborious 
and back-breaking work of getting a heavy 12-inch towing 
hawser aboard from the Tampa. There was no steam 
or hoisting machinery ; so the line had to be hauled aboard, 
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hand over hand, a few inches at a time. A heavy rain 
drenched the men at work. The great anchor chain 
had to be severed with small hacksaw blades, all they 
could find. Rogers and Alagna took their turns at this 
work too. They also went below and explored the for- 
ward glory hole, penetrating some distance aft until they 
came to a bulkhead buckling from the heat of a fire 
raging on the other side. All inflammable material, bed- 
ding, and woodwork was removed and thrown overboard 
to delay the relentless advance of the flames. 

Rogers found the boatswain’s canary fluttering franti- 
cally around its cage. He wrapped the cage in a wet 
towel, brought the bird up on the forecastle head, and later 
succeeded in bringing the canary safely to shore. Rogers 
was made an honorary member of several French and 
British societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
because of this “live-saving” feat. 

The towing finally started at 1 p.m.; it was hoped to 
pull the burning hulk to New York Harbour, where fire- 
boats could extinguish the fire. About 2:30 the captain 
of the Tampa warned that a storm was coming up from 
the Virginia Capes and that the “men would have to 
come off” ; otherwise he would not be responsible for their 
safety. 

Rogers and Alagna were among the last to leave. They 
went down a Jacob’s ladder into a launch filled with 
bodies, several of them naked. Alagna felt a “little 
sickened,” he relates. Captain Warms was the last to 
leave his ship. They were all taken aboard the Tampa 
and Rogers became violently ill from the effects of smoke 
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and the sulphuric acid fumes he had breathed in the 
radio room ; he lapsed into unconsciousness. 

At 5 p.m. the forecastle head, where they had spent so 
many anxious hours, burst into fame. The Morro Castle 
was now a smoking inferno from stem to stern. It was 
a most difficult towing job as the wind and sea forced 
the great liner’s bulk toward shore. The smaller Tampa 
strained at the towline to the utmost but at 6 p.m. the 
hawser parted and the cutter nearly drifted down on the 
burning liner as a piece of the line fouled her propeller. 
The Tampa quickly dropped an anchor. Later she was 
towed to Scotland Light. The Morro Castle drifted 
ashore and beached herself at 7:45 p.m. within a few 
hundred feet of the Convention Hall Pier at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 

Many reforms, as to the construction of ships and their 
material, and as to their officering and manning and their 
drills, with special reference to passenger carrying craft, 
will undoubtedly grow out of the suffering and sorrow 
of this disaster. New methods of control, two-way loud 
speakers, enabling the captain to issue orders all about the 
ship at the same instant, and other improved devices are 
being considered, 

But (and here again the sea brings to us another baffling 
mystery) no evidence as yet has been presented showing 
how the fire started. 


VII 
THE UNLUCKY TASHMOO 


On April 24th, 1928, the SS. Tashmoo, an ordinary, 
medium American freighter, steamed through the Golden 
Gate at San Francisco, bound for New York. She had 
accommodations for a few passengers, and carried eleven, 
four of this number being women ; there was also a boy 
of eight or nine years. Valued at $60,000, she carried in 
her holds a cargo of oriental rugs, canned fruit, copper, 
and miscellaneous cargo, totalling almost $500,000. San 
Francisco to New York, via the Panama Canal, is a run 
of 6000 miles, most of it across open sea with several 
bad stretches where disasters have occurred in the past. 

The Tashmoo carried wireless equipment, an old type 
of spark set, but—z# was burned out and there was no 
operator ! 

Eleven passengers, including women and a child, a 
half million dollar cargo, ,a 6000 mile ocean passage ; and 
no radio protection! Surely this was a violation of the 
law. Strange to relate, she cleared and sailed with perfect 
legality, under the United States navigation laws. She 
could not so have cleared from any European port, from 
Japan or the possessions of any other civilized country. 
Under the shock of the Titanic foundering, Congress 
passed an enactment requiring all American steamers— 
motor vessels are thus exempt— carrying 50 or more pas- 
sengers and crew to carry two radio operators and to 
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maintain a continuous radio watch. If the ship carried 
49 or less or was a motor vessel of any tonnage carrying 
50 or more passengers and crew, then it did not matter 
and no apparatus was required at all. Fifty or more 
people on steamers are entitled to radio protection ; 49 
or less to none whatsoever, under the ship act of 1912. 
Size of vessel, length or hazard of the voyage mattered 
not—50 people decided the question and then only if the 
vessel is a steamer and not a motorship. 

It is true that most American steamship companies 
operating ships with less than fifty passengers and crew, 
waive the legal exemption, and voluntarily carry radio 
equipment and one operator. Lower insurance rates, un- 
fortunate experiences in the past, or a genuine desire for 
the protection which radio affords their property, impel 
them to wireless installations ; but the fact remains, never- 
theless, that they cannot be compelled to do so by law. 
Not a few of the thriftier coastwise steamers take ad- 
vantage of the exemption and carry no radio apparatus. 
The owners of the Tashmoo were a thrifty lot. There 
were 26 men in the crew and 11 passengers ; a total of 37, 
thirteen short of the legal limit, and therefore, she carried 
no operator and her radio set was not in working order. 

When the writer first heard of the story of the Tashmoo 
it sounded so fantastic and incredible that he assumed it 
was probably more fiction than fact. Investigation soon 
disabused him of his first opinion. The story was true 
and it did happen. It never got into the papers or reached 
the general public, but it did get into court and became a 
matter of record. The complete records are in the United 
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States Court, Eastern District of New York, and when 
the writer applied there for the proceedings he was 
handed a heavy file three or four inches thick and con- 
taining all the court testimony, depositions, photo-static 
copies of the logs and pertinent government records, in 
brief, everything appertaining to the case. It took two 
whole days carefully to examine every bit of it and it was 
well worth the time ; here was one of the most unusual 
SOS stories ever recorded. 

The Tashmoo sailed, as we have said before, from San 
Francisco on April 25th, 1928. The Captain and Chief 
Engineer joined her less than twelve hours before sailing 
time. There was no radio operator. Under the law the 
ship was not required to carry one, and therefore, it goes 
without saying, there was no “excess baggage.” 

The Tashmoo stopped at San Pedro, California, for oil ; 
it would be a short stop and she would sail again that 
night. Instead it was nearly 10 a.m. of the next day 
before she finally got away. It was just a small matter — 
there were some vacancies to fill in the engine room ; the 
Third Assistant Engineer, two oilers, and a fireman had 
quit and demanded their pay. They would go no further 
with the ship. The engine room log also states that the 
Second Assistant Engineer simply deserted without even 
asking for his pay. He was unkind enough to predict 
that the Tashmoo would never reach the Panama Canal. 
Conditions in the engine room could not have been any 
too inviting to cause such wholesale desertions. How- 
ever, a new set of engineers was found in the morning, 
and the freighter resumed her voyage. All went well 
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with the Tashmoo during the first week out. One pleas- 
ant day succeeded another as they jogged down the coast 
of Mexico. The engines gave no trouble, and the gloomy 
croakings of the departing engineers were soon forgotten 
as everyone settled down for a slow and uneventful pas- 
sage. They approached the Gulf of Tehuantepec and 
then things began to happen. The Tashmoo’s power 
plant appears to have been in need of overhauling ; it was 
debilitated, let us say. This will happen in freighters 
where expenses are kept down. Engines cannot be kept 
as efficient as on some liner with mail contracts and 
split-minute schedules. All the tools, spares, and repairs 
the engineers are constantly requisitioning cannot be sup- 
plied. “Experience” has taught some of the more 
economical officials of some steamship companies that 
these fellows are always asking for a lot of “unnecessary” 
things anyway. Send the ship out again—what hap- 
pens? Why she arrives at her next port, of course, and 
that alone matters. There is the Steamboat Inspection 
Service’s annual examination of boilers and hull; and 
there are the insurance company’s surveyors —these 
people are strict enough. No use burdening a ship with 
a lot of extra expense because of some grumbling engineer. 
Running costs are too high as it is. 

The poor old Tashmoo developed blind staggers. Her 
pumps gave symptoms of impending paralysis. The Gulf 
of Tehuantepec, as sailors know, is a bad place in which 
to break down. The breeze stiffened into a gale ; and the 
deck load of lumber—oh yes ! there was deck load, too, 
of almost a million feet of lumber — began to stir uneasily 
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with each lurch and roll. On May 4th the chief engineer 
reported that “the port boiler was leaking so bad that we 
were compelled to stop and plug two tubes in the bottom 
row. Port feed pump was out of order and the starboard 
feed pump was bucking.” This from his official report 
to the Steamboat Inspectors. The engine was stopped 
at 5:30 p.M. so that the leaking boiler tubes could be 
plugged. The Tashmoo was able to get under way again 
at 2:15 A.M. of the following morning. The horizon was 
becoming hazy and a heavy swell was running. 

The Tashmoo managed to keep going on May sth until 
5:30 P.M. when the engines had to be stopped once more. 
“Both boilers leaking badly, injector out of order, feed- 
pump bucking, working on main feed-pump, no spares. 
All hands in the engine room ; losing lubricating oil be- 
cause of 30 degree list. Dynamos grounded by salt 
water coming in through sky-lights.” The engine room 
log, from which we have quoted, records so many 
auxiliaries out of operation that one wonders if anything 
remained running. The engineers toiled like galley 
slaves ; there were no watches off for sleep or rest. The 
wind was now a full gale, force 8 on the Beaufort scale, 
or over 48 miles per hour. With a thirty-degree list and 
no motive power, it hardly needs to be added that the 
freighter went through some sickening contortions. The 
deck log reports — “Shipping heavy seas, whole gale blow- 
ing” ; which meant that solid water was raking her fore 
and aft. It would be of small interest to the general 
reader to catalogue all the engineers’ woes and entries of 
trouble, covering as they did several pages—‘“no spare 
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heads for feed-pump, only two spare piston rings, losing 
fresh water on boilers, main piston valve rings gone in 
both pumps, no spare parts on board, several tubes and 
hand hole gaskets in both boilers leaking bad, injectors 
out of order, brickwork bottom of both furnaces gone, no 
fresh water, fires out, ship 25 degree starboard list.” The 
engineers surrendered in sheer despair. 

Green water, white-topped, swept over the Tashmoo. 
She shook dejectedly, rolling and pitching heavily. A 
sea anchor was hove out in an attempt to hold her head to 
the battering seas. A sea anchor is an old marine device _ 
built of floatable material on board and secured to the 
ship’s head by anchor cable or stout hawser. The ship, 
presenting more freeboard to the wind, will drift faster 
than the much lower and lighter sea anchor, which thus 
acts as a drag to hold her head to the wind. The Tash- 
moo’s. sea anchor carried away shortly after noon. 
Doggedly and laboriously another was constructed and 
lowered overboard at 2 P.M. 

That morning the chief engineer had come up and re- 
ported he was unable to start the main engine. The 
engineers had toiled all through the night. He also 
conveyed the alarming information that there was very 
little fresh water left ; someone had erred and pumped 
most of the fresh water overboard. A padlock was put on 
the fresh water faucet and the water rationed out, just 
enough every day for coffee. This information was kept 
from the passengers ; they had enough to alarm them. 
The Tashmoo acted tired and discouraged ; she seemed to 
want to lie down, for she listed over nearly 35 degrees. 
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The gale whipped and snapped the ensign, which was 
flying upside down, meaning, “I am in distress.” The 
broken-down freighter also flew the signal flag, NC, 
spelling the same urgent plea for assistance, as well as 
two black shapes, a ball and a square above it, also a dis- 
tress signal. The Captain probably wished that his com- 
pany had not been quite so thrifty; a radio operator 
would have then been worth more than his salt. There 
were ships, many ships, just over the horizon, their vision 
limited to a few miles but their radio ears would pick 
up the faintest whisper for help although it came a thou- 
sand miles. The Tashmoo with her damaged radio, 
drifted out of the steamship track into the vast wastes of 
the Pacific where distances are measured in thousands of 
miles, vast virgin seas through which a lone wanderer 
might chance to pass once or twice a year. Captain, crew, 
and passengers now had cause for concern. Once out of 
the track—it was not a pleasant thought—there were 
days of hopeless drifting ahead of them with food and 
water gradually failing, under the pitiless, scorching sun 
—to despair, madness, and death. With the break-down 
of the ice machine the meat had already started to rot 
under the warm, tropical sun. 

At San Francisco, the Tashmoo had shipped an assistant 
steward, Arthur Finch. He had tried to join as a regu- 
lar member of the crew but there were no berths. 
Desirous of getting to New York, he had agreed to go 
as a “workaway.” He was to work as a member of the 
crew, for his transportation and board. On his arrival 
at New York he would receive thirty cents as his wages 
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for the three or four weeks’ trip. Generally one dollar 
is the nominal sum paid to establish the legality of con- 
tract between employer and employe. The owners of the 
Tashmoo agreed to pay only thirty cents. 

Sunday afternoon, May 6th, Finch happened to be cross- 
ing the deck when the captain stopped him. Was it true 
that he—Finch—knew something about radio? Finch 
replied, “No.” The captain was not to be put off; he 
told Finch that if he knew anything at all about wireless 
apparatus, he should not deny it. The third mate had 
told him that Finch was some sort of a telegrapher. He 
went on to add, “We are in a very bad fix here. We are 
too far outside the shipping lane to get help. Our only 
possible chance is by radio. We have got to get that set 
going!” He also told Finch that on a previous trip some 
engineer had tried to start the set, presumably to get 
some broadcast music, but had succeeded only in starting 
a fire. Not only had the set itself been ablaze but the 
radio room had been burned. 

“I suggested that as the engineers did the electrical 
work, they should try, as they would know more about 
electricity than I did,” Finch says he told the skipper. 
He added, that if the two passengers who had been trying 
to start the set, succeeded in doing so, he would try to 
send out a distress call. 

“Tt is a matter of life and death now. We are outside 
the shipping lane, our fresh water is gone. We have got 
to get help very soon or it will be a matter of dying from 
thirst. The passengers do not know it yet; we have to 
keep that a secret. Our only possible chance now is that 
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radio. For God’s sake, take a shot at it!” Finch says the 
captain told him. 

Finch, as he had truthfully told the skipper, had had 
no radio experience of any kind ; in fact, he had never 
seen a transmitter. He had served on the Western Front 
with the British Army for four years as a signalman with 
the field artillery and he knew the flag and telegraph 
codes. Realizing, however, the desperate condition of af- 
fairs, and seeing no reason why he should not at least 
go to the radio room and look at the apparatus, he agreed 
to go and see what he could do. Since the breakdown, 
two passengers “who knew something about radio” had 
tried unsuccessfully to start the set ; but after one received 
a severe shock, they both lost all further interest in it 
and promptly forgot all they knew. 

Finch’s first look into the wireless room was far from 
encouraging. The deck was piled high with the ship’s 
soiled linen. The walls and ceiling were smoke-black- 
ened and the set still showed the scars of fire. The 
apparatus had never been repaired. There was no blue- 
print of the wiring nor were there any instructions to be 
found. The passenger, who had received the shock, hov- 
ered around and warned Finch of the jolt he had gotten 
the day before. Finch went down to the chief engineer to 
see if there were any wiring diagrams or instructions 
aboard. There were not ; so Finch returned to the “shack.” 

With the passenger’s admonitions still in his ears, he 
went over the charred mystery quite cautiously with a 
test lamp. He knew that he must first locate the primary 
source of power. The ship’s generator was dead, it will 
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be remembered ; so he started with a bank of storage bat- 
teries and was rewarded with a light. On this ship, where 
everything seemed dead, worn out or burned out, the bat- 
teries at least were alive. Next he must find the radio 
motor-generator which converted the direct current from 
the batteries to alternating current for the radio apparatus. 
He located that very necessary piece of apparatus in the 
engine room. The wires were all loose, and being no 
electrician, he could only guess while making various pos- 
sible connections. Nothing happened—it refused to 
start. “Probably burned out too,” he concluded. The 
sickening roll of the Tashmoo gave him a headache and, 
disgusted with the hopelessness of the task, he went up 
on deck for some air. “The women passengers would 
anxiously ask me, ‘Is it going yet ?’ and to get away from 
them I would go back to the shack again,” he related. 

After supper that night he tried all switches and con- 
nections, all without success. Darkness came on and 
there were no lights; he had to improvise some sort of 
light with which to work. The third mate supplied him 
with a flash-lamp and he returned to his puzzle work. 
Could he solve it? Thirty-seven lives, including his own, 
hung on his success with this appalling maze of burned 
wires and blackened gadgets. In desperation he tried 
more combinations and connections. The result of his 
experiments was — exactly nothing. 

About 9 o’clock that evening he went to return the 
flash-lamp which he did not need any longer. While 
crossing the deck he noticed that most of the passengers 
and some of the crew were clinging to various supports on 
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the rolling ship, all intently gazing through the darkness 
toward the bridge. Questioning a member of the crew, 
he elicited the news that the captain and mate were going 
to send up the last of their rockets in the hope of attract- 
ing some ship. The tenseness of the picture hardly re- 
quires delineation—the helpless, battered ship drifting 
farther and farther out of the steamer lanes into the wide 
Pacific; the grim, black night; the high, wild and 
tumultuous seas doing an Indian war dance around the 
listing freighter ; the captain and mate unpacking and 
fumbling with their last hopes, the rockets. 

Finch says he entertained no hope whatsoever of getting 
the radio apparatus to operate ; so he stood in the darkness 
praying inwardly for the rockets’ success. A tiny gleam 
of light as a match was struck and applied to the first 
rocket—a heavy stream of sparks but no meteoric, sky- 
ward burst of flame. Damp or old, the rocket sputtered 
sickly and went out in a fizzle. The rest were all duds 
except one. This one rose a few feet into the air and 
flopped brokenly into the sea, quenching its few dying 
sparks. Despair snuffed out the last hopes of those gath- 
ered in the darkness. A woman began to cry; men 
muttered and cursed in sheer helplessness. The mo- 
mentary gleam of the rocket’s light revealed only rats 
scurrying around which had been driven up out of the 
holds by the rising water. 

Finch went back to his hopeless puzzle work. Some of 
the passengers gathered around the door to inquire what 
success he was having. He had a uniform answer for 
all of them ; he did not have the slightest hope of getting 
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the charred and burned out mystery started. He did not 
want to create false hope when he entertained none him- 
self. The passengers drifted away. He pulled down on 
the antenna switch and the entire switch unit pulled out 
of the charred wood. It took considerable work to re- 
place the switch in its proper position. Bracing himself 
against the Tashmoo’s violent rolls, he “tried putting on 
various wires” until he was astounded and delighted to 
hear the motor generator purring away down below. 
The chief engineer ran up and excitedly informed him, 
“You got it going, boy! Keep it up!” 

The captain came in. “Have you got it going?” he 
asked Finch. “No, I don’t think so,” Finch replied. He 
could find no alternating current on the panel, which he 
knew was necessary for wireless signals. The motor-gen- 
erator was turning and therefore must be generating alter- 
nating current; still none came to the apparatus. He 
conveyed this melancholy news to the captain. The latter 
refused to be downed by such a minor consideration. He 
handed Finch an SOS message with the Tashmoo’s posi- 
tion and told him to send it anyway. Someone might 
hear it. His blind and boundless faith in radio swept 
aside the important fact that because a ship’s radio gen- 
erator was running, even though it roared like a Niagara, 
it did not necessarily follow that the set was in an oper- 
ative state or that any signals would be emitted. Little 
as Finch knew of wireless, he realized that there was 
many a slip twixt the motor generator and a radiating 
antenna. 

Time and again he tapped the key but heard no buzzing 
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or crackling such as he felt a spark set should have. At 
the captain’s insistence he tapped out the SOS. It never 
went any farther than the confines of that room. The 
passengers crowded around the door again; they had 
heard the noise of the motor generator in the otherwise 
silent ship. When Finch announced after “transmitting” 
the SOS that he was sure it had not gone on the air, 
they departed in discouragement, leaving him alone in the 
depressing radio room. Rats swarmed around the dark 
decks. 

That night the sea-anchor carried away again. The 
ship broached-to and the full force of the storm broke on 
the helpless Tashmoo as she wallowed and rolled in the 
trough of the sea. The list was so bad that Finch could 
hardly keep on his feet. Discouraged and tired, after 
working all day, he told the third mate he was going to 
bed ; a night’s rest might give him a clearer head in the 
morning. The mate reminded him that unless help 
reached them by 8 a.m.—and the radio was their only 
hope—the chief mate would have to take a picked boat 
crew in a life boat and try to find his way back to the 
shipping lane to intercept some vessel. “Look at that sea !” 
the third mate added. It was “mountain high” ac- 
cording to the Tashmoo’s log, and the gale had increased 
and was now screaming along at 75 miles per hour from 
the northward. It was certainly no weather for boating. 

Finch replied that if things were as bad as that, he 
would carry on a while longer but no one had better place 
much hope in his efforts. Weary after a long day and 
discouraged with his lack of success, he went back to 
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work. He went over the various circuits and then de- 
cided he would have a look at the back of the switch- 
board. In order to get in back of this panel, he had to 
force his way into a narrow space, eighteen inches wide, 
and risk coming in contact with live circuits, which he 
knew to be on the back of the switchboard. The steward 
warned him to “Come out of there!” and reminded him 
of the engineer who had tried to start the set but had 
only started a fire. The list and rolling made his experi- 
menting extremely dangerous. Morning broke and he 
went down for some coffee and also attended to some of 
his pantry duties. The captain, on discovering him, asked 
him what he was doing down there. Finch replied that the 
steward had wanted him to give a hand with the work. 

“You beat it back to the radio. Dishes don’t matter 
today,” was the skipper’s retort. He added that their 
situation was a grave one, “We are in a serious fix now. 
Is there absolutely nothing you can do ?” 

Finch replied, “There is a possibility that we may set 
the ship on fire ; you see the shack is burned up ; some 
fire started on a previous trip ; I don’t know where. I 
may take a chance and set the boat afire again.” He had 
been warned only the day before against taking any 
chances with fire. There were no pumps in operation ; 
the tropical sun had dried out the top of the deck load 
of lumber to tinder dryness ; they had sufficient troubles 
without adding fire, that terror of the sea. 

The captain had now reached a state where even fire 
held no terror for him. He replied, “We are going to 
throw the deck load overboard. The ship is almost on 
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her beam ends. It does not make any difference now. 
Go the limit!” 

Finch asked whether that meant he could “take a chance 
with the magnets of the set and possibly set the ship 
afire P” 

“Go the limit !” was the skipper’s answer. 

Finch went back to the radio room accompanied by 
a young passenger named Shirley whom he had asked 
to help him. While he used a magazine to push the 
magnets shut, the passenger was to push the “Start” 
button. If he saw Finch get shocked, a fire start, or 
anything else out of order, he was instantly to push the 
“Stop” button. Finch jammed in the starting magnets, 
some contacts rattled shut and he was rewarded by hear- 
ing the hum of the motor generator in the engine room. 
A test with a lamp showed that for the first time since he 
began his labours, he had current in all circuits. It was 
Monday morning, May 7th, and the sun was high in the 
sky. The captain came back again. 

“Did you get it working ?” was his first question. 

“T think I did,” Finch replied, as he prepared to send 
out the SOS and the position he had been given the night 
before. 

“Just a minute ; we have drifted all night. I will give 
you a new position,” and the captain hurried away to 
calculate his drift. When the Tashmoo first broke down 
she had been less than 55 miles south of Salina Cruz, 
Mexico, but now they were almost 180 miles south of that 
port. The captain returned in a few minutes. The slip 
which he handed Finch read, “to A.M. Lat. 12-45 ; Long. 
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95-05 West,” and the ship’s call letters KOXD. While 
Shirley held in the magnets with a magazine rolled up, 
Finch sprawled across the table, holding on with one 
hand, and sent out the SOS with the other. He said the 
list was such as to make it impossible either to stand 
or sit. Finch admitted to the captain that it sounded as 
if the message was going out, but he could not be sure 
as he knew so little about radio. “I tried everything, 
and sent it out on 600, 700 and 800 meters, as I knew noth- 
ing about wavelengths. I took no chances.” He varied 
the number of gaps and even changed the antenna switch 
so that some of the calls were sent out with the antenna 
grounded, he related afterwards. 

The ensign hoisted upside down in distress position, the 
signal flags and shapes in distress position had brought 
no help. No ship had been sighted. Their futile rockets 
had sputtered and died without attracting attention. 
They had burned flares at night ; no one had seen them. 
Would this burned out, decrepit set, connected by guess- 
work and operated by a man who had never seen a trans- 
mitter before, prove to be just another delusionary failure 
which had buoyed up their sinking hopes from day to 
day? The receiver was irreparably ruined; so Finch 
had no way of knowing what impression, if any, his 
haltingly sent out amateur SOS had made on the busy 
ether. Not being a trained radioman, he did not even 
know whether his set was properly tuned and adjusted 
or whether his SOS had been radiated on the proper wave- 
length. No SOS was ever sent out after more heart- 
breaking bewilderment or launched on the air with more 
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uncertainty and doubt. He kept on sending — repeating 
over and over the ship’s position and SOS. 

They scanned the empty horizon with sharpened vision 
born of despair. Not even a smoke curl. 

We come now to a controversial part of the story, ob- 
scured in the court proceedings by conflicting testimony 
and legal chicane. The owners and captain defending 
a salvage suit brought by Finch minimized the importance 
of his work almost to the zero point. He had used the 
ship’s wireless equipment, which was in a “good con- 
dition” to broadcast a distress call at the master’s direction. 
They produced a small scale chart with nicely calculated 
courses as “proof” that the rescuing ship would have seen 
the Tashmoo even if no SOS had been received. The 
captain in his deposition swore his ship “was in no great 
danger” ; he merely wanted to be towed to port. In fact 
he even went so far as to assert that he saw the other 
ship at 9:45 a.m. when the SOS slip which he had handed 
Finch was timed 10 a.m. He had to admit his inability 
to reconcile this patent inconsistency when the slip was 
introduced as a surprise exhibit. The writer, therefore, 
has been forced to exercise his judgement most carefully 
between the obviously improbable and doubtful testimony 
and what appears to have been probable, credible, and 
truthful and to base this story on the opinion of the 
Judge who heard the case. The opinion will be found at 
the end of this chapter. 

Finch had started sending out his distress calls shortly 
after 9 A.M. Monday morning, and they were immediately 
picked up by the Ginyo Maru, a Japanese vessel, also 
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the President Hayes, and the Point Sur. These ships 
started for the position given. Coming up from the 
southward was the tanker Hadnot; she was bound for 
San Pedro and had altered her course at 3 a.m. to run off 
before the storm somewhat. At 10:43 a.M. the Hadnot’s 
operator, who had been copying press, listened in on the 
scheduled SOS period, and belatedly heard Finch’s SOS. 
He says, “The signals were weak and wobbly and sounded 
as if they were 2000 miles away. It was sent very slowly 
and sounded as if poor contact was being made.” He iim- 
mediately dashed off to the bridge and gave the SOS to 
his captain. The latter, after a quick calculation of posi- 
tions, changed course some 55 degrees and started to the 
rescue. Four or five minutes later he sighted a ship, 
which on closer approach proved to be the Tashmoo. A 
few months later in the safety and comfort of his law- 
yers’ office the captain of the Tashmoo was quite sure 
that his ship had been in “no great danger” ; so it is in- 
teresting to read the Hadmnor’s deck log and her captain’s 
report on the Tashmoo’s appearance as he found her. 
“The wind was blowing a gale and the sea was rough and 
high, the Tashmoo was flying her ensign upside down 
and the International code flags NC (want immediate 
assistance). She was badly listed to starboard (about 35 
degrees) some of her deck cargo gone, sea breaking over 
her, her engine dead and kerosene was pumped overboard 
on her weather side to smooth the sea.” 

The Hadnot’s operator also sent out a CQ notifying 
all ships that she had found the stricken Tashmoo and 
was taking charge of the situation and if it became neces- 
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sary, she would take off the crew. The other ships 
thereupon resumed their courses, disappointed that a late 
comer had happened to be the nearest to what would 
probably prove a nice salvage job. 

Finch said he was still sending SOS messages when he 
heard someone shout, “A boat is coming ; we are saved !” 
There were more excited shouts from other parts of the 
ship, but he paid no attention, he says, because “they were 
seeing imaginary lights and imaginary boats for two 
days!” In the meanwhile the Hadnot’s operator called 
repeatedly for more details from the ship now in sight, 
and he could not understand why he received no answer. 
It was not until the Hadzot ranged alongside the Tash- 
moo and communication was carried on briefly by mega- 
phone that he learned the disabled vessel had no operator 
even though she had been able to call for help. When 
Finch saw the welcome tanker alongside, he aban- 
doned the radio room with relief and went back to his 
work in the pantry. 

The tanker floated a small keg on a line as a messenger 
to the Tashmoo. In her maneuvers to lay the keg along- 
side the crippled freighter, she had to pass dangerously 
close to the Tashmoo, who finally secured the line at 4:15 
that afternoon. A heavy hawser was then passed over, 
and the 180 mile tow to Salina Cruz began. Finch’s 
work did not cease with the arrival of their rescuer. That 
evening as he prepared to go to bed to get some well- 
deserved sleep the captain came along and asked him if he 
knew how to use a signalling lamp. Finch said, “yes.” 
The captain had some messages which he wanted sent 
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to the Hadnot who would then forward them by radio. 

So Finch was kept busy with the signalling lamp until 
after 11 p.M. In one of these messages to his owner the 
captain admitted his ship was “totally disabled. 35 de- 
gree list, boilers and machinery dead.” After sending 
these Finch was told he might rest for a while, but to be 
ready for any emergency. His pay, of course, had not 
been raised ; he was still working for that thirty cents 
a month. “I took what little rest I could in the dining 
room. At 1:30 a.M. I was hurriedly called to the bridge 
again. When I got there I was told to ask the Hadnot 
what was wrong.” Again using the flash-lamp he sent the 
question over to the tanker. The reply came back that 
the towline was breaking and that they would have to 
stand by until daylight. Hardly had this piece of bad 
news been received, says Finch, “When they started to 
back up. Our ship gave a tremendous lurch to starboard, 
and the captain told me to tell the Hadnot to go ahead 
again and that they must hold the strain at all costs until 
daylight, as we were rolling dangerously. After daylight 
the line broke, and it took several hours of difficult work 
to get another hawser aboard us again.” The tow to the 
Mexican port was resumed. The day was fine and clear 
and the weather moderated considerably ; even the heavy 
seas were going down. 

They arrived off the breakwater at Salina Cruz about 
II A.M. of May roth, where the line parted once more, 
owing to the Tashmoo’s rolling and pitching. One can 
easily imagine relieved feelings of all aboard the disabled 
freighter when her chain rattled through the hawse and 
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she came to anchor so near to welcome land. Finch says 
that most of them had given up all hope of ever seeing 
land again. The weather was still so rough that no 
authorities came out from the port. 

The next day the Hadnot towed the cripple to the 
breakwater. The captain and radio operator went aboard 
the Tashmoo to see what they could do to be of further 
assistance. A request was made for the operator to see 
if he could repair the set, which later, in court, was 
claimed to be “in good operating condition.” The 
Hadnot’s operator summed up his opinion of the set in 
his deposition in one word, “Rotten.” There was no 
power ; the main batteries were very low. There was no 
receiver in working condition; no batteries, tubes or 
crystals for the junk that passed as a set. He went back 
to the Hadnot and brought back some crystals and other 
parts and then proceeded to hook up the receiver so that 
Finch could receive with it, should the occasion arise 
for using it later. A hose was passed to the Tashmoo, 
and she received a store of badly needed water from her 
rescuer. Port authorities came out and the passengers 
were permitted to land. They went to a hotel, in what 
feelings of thankfulness we leave to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Two days later the good Samaritan, the Hadnot, 
left to resume her interrupted trip to San Pedro. 

The Tashmoo stayed at Salina Cruz five weeks waiting 
for spares and for repairs to be completed. The passen- 
gers were taken on board again when she was ready to 
sail, but as she still had a list —and even five weeks in a 
Mexican hotel had not sufficed to make them forget their 
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harrowing experiences on the broken-down freighter — 
they demanded to be put ashore again and were. They 
were sent overland to Vera Cruz and given first class 
transportation on a regular passenger liner to New York. 
One of the women passengers, being questioned at what 
she considered too great length by an immigration in- 
spector at New York as to why she had crossed Mexico 
when she had sailed from San Francisco fully two months 
before, became excited and blurted out the entire story 
of what had happened to the Tashmoo. The matter was 
referred to another government bureau for investigation 
and so the story leaked out. Investigation, however, 
showed that nothing could be done; the Tashmoo was 
strictly within the law ; she had not sailed with more than 
fifty persons and therefore was not required to have an 
operator. The matter was quietly dropped. 

The Tashmoo had another break-down at Salina Cruz ; 
so a tug was ordered from the Canal Zone and the cripple 
was finally towed to Balboa. Finch left here over the cap- 
tain’s protest. They might have further trouble and 
Finch was still a valuable man at 30 cents a month! It 
was only later in court that his services were alleged to be 
of no value or merit by the Tashmoo’s lawyers. Asked 
in court why he had left at Balboa, Finch answered, “I 
thought seven weeks on such a boat was quite sufficient 
for anyone.” He had decided there were quicker ways 
of getting to New York, also less arduous and less trying 
on one’s nerves. The United States Shipping Commis- 
sioner at Balboa ordered the captain to release him, and 
Finch secured a paying berth on a New York bound liner 
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from Cristobal. He never received his thirty cents. His 
shipping agreement had read “To New York”—and as 
he had left the ship at Balboa, he had not completed his 
contract and therefore was not entitled to his pay. 

Finch sued at Admiralty for $15,000 as a salvage award 
—a small sum, when one reflects that it was less than one- 
fortieth of the value of the property he had helped to 
save. He lost his case. The court held that he was a 
member of the crew and therefore ineligible to claim sal- 
vage. Anyone signing on a vessel as a paid hand is legally 
bound not only to perform his stipulated duties but also 
to render all and every assistance he may be capable of in 
any emergency. Finch could not sue for salvage even 
though he worked for four cents a week, which is what 
his wages would have been had he been paid. 

The presiding judge in his opinion granted the value of 
Finch’s services, but he pointed out that he was trying a 
case at law and not one which called for liberality or a 
gratuity for special services. In view of the conflicting 
testimony and the efforts made to minimize the value of 
Finch’s services, we quote the judge’s opinion as final and 
conclusive. 

Campbell, Judge, in Arthur Finch vs. Tashmoo: 

“The said vessel (Tashmoo) did not have among the 
members of the crew a wireless or radio operator to send 
or receive messages, nor was there anyone aboard the said 
vessel, with the exception of the libellant (Finch), who 
was capable of so doing. The said vessel was equipped 
with a radio apparatus which was not properly connected 
up, and which in its then condition could not be used 
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for communication, or for the sending of distress signals. 
In view of the condition and position of the vessel it was 
necessary to send distress signals. The weather was 
rough and the said vessel was off her course and was 
being carried off shore and out of normal passage of ves- 
sels, and was in great danger. 

“Had the message not been received by the Hadnot, 
she would not have sighted the Tashmoo, or in any event, 
would not have seen her signals... The libellant at 
some risk and danger to himself, and after working for 
two days and nights except for a short period of time 
taken for sleep, connected up the radio on board the SS. 
Tashmoo as a result of which, with slight help from a 
passenger named Shirley, sent the message which was re- 
ceived by the oil tanker Hadnot. 

“On the facts as found, the situation of the ship, cargo, 
passengers and crew was a most dangerous one, and the 
services rendered by the libellant were of value, and he in- 
curred considerable personal risk in performing the same ; 
but the vessel was towed to port by the steamship Hadnot, 
and if an award could be made to the libellant, it cer- 
tainly would not be for any such sum as $15,000, the 
amount of the stipulation of value.” 

Finch’s exploit attracted considerable attention in radio 
circles, and the Veteran Wireless Operators’ Association 
of America presented him with a testimonial scroll. 
Finch later attended a radio school, graduated and secured 
his government license, and is now a full fledged member 
of that profession into which he broke under such un- 
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PIONEER WIRELESSMEN 


Gone to join the Great Auk is the now legendary figure 
of the old-time wireless operator with his deafening, 
purple-spitting, spark set, who spent most of his time 
loafing in the doorway of the wireless room, if not out on 
deck gossiping with the men or flirting with the girls. 
The delight of his heart was to start up his old “rock- 
crusher” to impress and fascinate some “thrilled” mem- 
ber of the fair sex. 

“Just explaining the set, captain,” he would say, when 
that irate worthy arose in wrath from a siesta broken by 
the racket. When traffic was disappointing, a wily oper- 
ator could stimulate passenger interest in wireless by 
taking the muffler off his set and sending out a few 
spurious but noisy calls. This invariably drew the curious, 
“broke down sales resistance,” and a few messages would 
be forthcoming. Traffic and calls were negligible, and 
effective ranges of communication were limited. SOS 
watches, especially on American ships, were not always 
so well kept as they might have been. The transmitters 
of some of the first radio-equipped ships, for lack of 
work, were sometimes engaged in a two-way chess match 
between passenger liners. A match might last for hours 
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the same speed. Needless to say, there are no radio chess 
matches today, unless some devotee of the Royal Game 
cares to pay for his hobby at the regular commercial rate 
of sixteen cents a word. Instead, we have sea-going 
brokerage offices where the traveller is in constant touch 
with the market and may watch the “moves on the big 
board” as if he were in his broker’s office ashore. Today, 
while the ship’s traffic is being handled on one or two 
other circuits, another operator, assigned especially to this 
work, will handle the fast-moving string of quotations on 
a special wavelength. 

The larger passenger ships are seldom out of touch with 
either end of their trans-Atlantic tracks. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence, for example, to hear the Manhattan as 
she enters Hamburg, “clearing” Sayville, Long Island. 
“Clearing” in operators’ parlance, means to get off the 
last of one’s messages to the home station, or to ascer- 
tain, just before docking, that there are no more messages 
at any shore station. A ship, on cruise around the world, 
will maintain contact with America on short waves every 
day of the 30,000 or more mile voyage. 

It might be well to begin at the beginning and learn 
what sort of trip the world’s first seagoing operator had 
and then to come down through the intervening thirty- 
two years to the present-day radiomen. Recently the 
writer had the pleasure of visiting, in London, Mr. F. S. 
Stacey, England’s first marine operator. He is now chief 
of contracts for the British Marconi Company. He had 
been wirelessman on the SS. Princess Clementine in the 
Dover-Ostend service and told of “some pretty rough 
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crossings during the winter of 1900-1901.” Wireless 
telegraphy, having proved its value on that vessel, ar- 
rangements were completed to install a set on the SS. 
Lake Champlain of the now defunct Beaver Line which 
then ran to Canada. Wireless was to go on the high 
seas. 

The Lake Champlain had no special room for the ap- 
paratus ; so one was constructed on the boat deck, and 
here is where the operators’ term for radio cabin — “shack” 
—smust have originated. It was a shack : made of match- 
woud, it was really a lean-to of 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 
inches, built against an iron bulkhead. There were no 
such luxuries as windows ; light was supplied by a bank 
of lights used as charging resistances for the batteries ; 
or, if the weather permitted, the door could be kept open. 
Stacey says the entire cost of erecting this imposing struc- 
ture was 5 pounds Sterling, or $25. 

The apparatus, consisting of a ten-inch spark coil, a 
straight “earthed” gap, key, and two oscillation trans- 
formers, was mounted on a green baize table. Two sets 
of six-volt batteries were installed under the table. Two 
coherers and a Morse “inker,” which recorded the in- 
coming signals on a tape, constituted the receiving equip- 
ment. It is to be regretted that no photograph exists of 
this historic apparatus. The transmitting key was a long- 
handled lever ; so that the operator needed a good right 
arm and not a supple wrist, as is the case today with light 
keys or Vibroplexs. Two empty coil-boxes served as an 
improvised chair. A few Post Office telegraph forms and 
some old Marconi forms, in red, made up the paper equip- 
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ment. Needless to say, there were no International List 
of calls, radio laws, Berne Lists of Stations, or other vol- 
umes such as go to make up a modern ship’s radio library, 
Stacey had every reason to expect a very light trip, free 
from traffic worries, schedules, or heavy interference. 

The Lake Champlain sailed from Liverpool on May 
21st, 1901. The first day out was a busy one, and Stacey 
handled a number of messages which he sent to Holyhead 
and later to Rosslare Stations. When he passed out of the 
range of Rosslare, he began a trip which will remain for- 
ever unique. There were no stations in America and no 
Marconi equipped ships on the Atlantic. He did not 
have to worry about any ship calling him while he slept ! 
He could start up his set and talk to himself across space. 
No one would answer or even hear him. There would 
not even be an echo. However, he was not unoccupied 
or lonely. He recalled, with amusement at the recollec- 
tion, the endless stream of passengers and crew who came 
to gape at the scientific marvel. A daily and constant 
bombardment of questions kept him busy. Passengers 
and crew totalled over 1200 ; so, as an information bureau 
on wireless telegraphy, he had plenty to do. Some were 
frankly sceptical or scoffing. Others listened politely, but 
went away obviously unconvinced and probably said to 
themselves, “Tain’t so.” To still others the mystery of 
communication across space without a physical medium 
passed the bounds of comprehension or belief. 

Arrival at Halifax brought down a swarm of news- 
papermen. The miracle was duly observed, while Stacey, 
the captain, and the chief engineer held impromptu lec- 
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tures ; and soon the cables and wires were humming with 
news flashes, special articles, and reports. Such was the 
interest aroused that when the Lake Champlain arrived 
at Montreal, Stacey was honored by a visit from the 
Canadian General Inspector of Telegraphs, who was quick 
to see the possibilities of the new invention. 

The return passage to England was as silent as the one 
to Canada until the Lake Champlain neared the Irish 
coast. Then Stacey began calling Crookhaven, Ireland, 
which he knew had been put in commission since he left 
England. He was greatly surprised to hear another ship 
reply, the Cunarder, Lucania, on her first radio-equipped 
voyage to America. A number of messages were ex- 
changed, and the Lake Champlain received the latest 
news from England. Heretofore a ship’s arrival notice 
had depended on her being sighted at some reporting ob- 
servation station on the coast. Stacey was able to beat 
this several hours by sending in the first radio “position 
report.” 

Stacey made several more trips on the Lake Champlain 
and then the apparatus was removed and installed in an- 
other vessel. His palatial radio-cabin became a vegetable 
locker, he says, which perhaps was more in keeping with 
its architectural pretensions. 

In 1902 there were a number of radio-equipped ships on 
the Atlantic. Stacey was transferred to the SS. Phila- 
delphia and on that vessel he established what was then 
a record —communicating over 150 miles. A newspaper 
reported this long range miracle as follows : “Originally 
the instrument had been intended to carry only 65 miles, 
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but Mr. F. S. Stacey, formerly of the Cunarder Etruria, 
who handled the Marconi plant on the American Liner 
Philadelphia during the present voyage, had greatly in- 
creased the installation so that the instrument could carry 
more than 150 miles, as it did before communication with 
England was lost—a greater distance than any ship had 
ever before sent to a land station.” It was also, accord- 
ing to Stacey, the first time that “Tune B” was used. Pre- 
viously “Tune A” or a wavelength of about a thousand 
feet or 300 meters had been employed. “Tune B” was 
2000 feet or approximately 600 meters, which is still today 
the main marine band on which all SOS calls and gen- 
eral calls are sent for all of the Seven Seas, excepting only 
the Great Lakes. 

Stacey remembers this record-making voyage as having 
been a particularly rough crossing. Terrific seas were 
encountered from the Grand Banks to New York. Nan- 
tucket Lightship had been equipped with radio, and it in- 
formed Stacey that the weather was “too heavy for us 
to stand on deck even ; waves are washing right over the 
lightship.” The New York papers made much of the 
fact : “Liner at sea in gale talks to shore.” 

Marconi had made a previous passage on the Phila 
delphia when the apparatus was installed. The receiver 
was similar to that used on the first trip of the Lake 
Champlain, a simple coherer operating a Morse “inker.” 
The chief officer could hardly hide his incredulity when 
he witnessed the reception of a message at 500 miles from 
land. He ran out and informed his brother officers of the 
magic he had just seen. They laughed at his gullibility 
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and asked whether he expected them also to be “taken 
in” by such nonsense. However, the next day the Mar- 
coni room was crowded with sceptics who watched 
Marconi closely as he adjusted his apparatus and waited 
for another scheduled test message to appear on the re- 
cording ribbon. Another message began clicking in 
through the “inker”; the ship was then a thousand miles 
from land! The captain and several others were con- 
verted although there were still several sceptics. The last 
message was received from Poldhu in Cornwall at a dis- 
tance of 1551 miles, the chief officer signing the tape as 
a witness to its authenticity. 

It was on this memorable voyage that Marconi dis- 
covered that messages riding on the mysterious Hertzian 
waves could travel twice as far by night as by day. 

America’s first seagoing operator in regular commer- 
cial service appears to have been Mr. H. J. Hughes, who 
made the first trip on which the SS. Denver carried radio 
in 1904. The Atlantic DeForest Company installed the 
equipment. Mr. Hughes later became manager of the 
famous United Wireless Company’s station “NY,” atop 
of 42 Broadway, New York. He is at present with the 
Western Union Company in New York. 

While detailed technical descriptions of early apparatus 
have no place here, nevertheless, a public familiar only 
with the modern tube receiver may find some interest in 
a few words on the now almost forgotten apparatus which 
operators manipulated in the early days. The Father 
Adam of all receivers was the coherer. This first receiver 
of electro-magnetic waves consisted merely of a small 
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glass tube in which some silver filings were held between 
two platinum silver plugs. The filings packed together 
or “cohered” under the influence of a passing electro- 
magnetic current and, in turn, actuated a relay which 
operated the Morse recorder or “inker.” Incoming sig- 
nals were spelled out in dots and dashes on a paper tape, 
which the operator read and decoded. It also recorded 
electric and atmospheric disturbances and whatever other 
nearby stations might be transmitting ; often the tape 
bore only a string of undecipherable hieroglyphs which 
defied reduction into intelligent language. An automatic 
tapper “de-cohered” the filings after each passage of an 
impulse. It could also be switched over to a bell when 
the operator was off watch so that an alarm bell rang in 
case a message was coming in. 

The coherer was sluggish, unstable in operation, and re- 
quired constant attention, so that on British ships it gave 
way in 1902 to the magnetic type of receiver, which had 
tuned circuits permitting greater selectivity, and which, in 
addition, used telephones instead of the recorder, thus 
permitting greater speed in reception. Operators, who 
were nearly all telegraphers and thus accustomed to read 
the clicking Morse sounder ashore, soon learned to read 
the relay without having to spell out the dots and dashes 
on the tape. Visual reception had thus given way to 
auditive reception by phones at a very early stage in the 
development of radio. 

Before going on with the coherer’s successor, a coherer 
story may not be amiss. In those days communication 
between two ships was a memorable event and for several 
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hours before the other ship could come into range, the 
operator would stand by his set, anxiously watching his 
“inker” for the first signs of a message from a sister 
ship. Fifty miles was considered the utmost possible limit 
of satisfactory communication. The captain of a British 
liner, bound for New York, was standing by the set as he 
knew that the director of the line was on a ship approach- 
ing them and he felt he might be honored by a message of 
some sort. He would be right on hand when it came in. 
The “inker” began to stutter out a message and both he 
and the operator bent their heads to read it. The jabber- 
ing dots and dashes on the tape would be just so much 
Sanscrit to him, still he would have the satisfaction of 
“reading it as it came out of the air.” Unfortunately, 
it was just so much Sanscrit to the operator too. He 
knew his code well enough, but the unreeling ribbon re- 
corded only a jumble of meaningless dots and dashes. 
He was unable to decipher a single word. 

The captain looked at him questioningly, “What does 
he say ?” 

The bewildered operator had to admit his inability to 
make sense out of what was coming on the tape. The 
captain suggested he call up the other ship and have the 
message repeated ; it might be from the director himself. 
This the operator did, only to receive still more Hottentot 
or whatever it could be. 

By this time the captain was audibly sceptical on the 
entire subject of radio and the value of radio operators ; 
he snorted out of the room. The only plausible solution 
that the puzzled radioman could offer him was that two 
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men-of-war were talking in secret code. On arrival at 
New York, a thorough examination of the Morse recorder 
was made and the mystery solved. A roach crawl- 
ing around inside had actuated the relay and the mys- 
terious code was nothing more than the “inker’s” faithful 
reproduction of this insect’s erratic antics. Archie, it 
seems, was on the air as well as on Don Marquis’ type- 
writer. 

American ships, because of patent restrictions, never use 
the magnetic receiver. Between 1902 and 1904 the elec- 
trolytic receiver and the “beertop” responder were gen- 
erally employed. The former, as its name implies, was 
chemical in action, while the latter consisted merely of 
two roughened pieces of aluminum and an ordinary sew- 
ing machine needle held by a strong spring. Americans 
were the pioneers in the use of crystals and began to em- 
ploy them in 1907 after the discoveries of Dunwoody and 
Pickard in 1906-1907. 

The British continued to use magnetic receivers for 
many years, and as late as 1912 many British ships still 
carried them while Americans were already dropping the 
use of crystals and experimenting with the first “vacuum 
valves.” Today vacuum tube receivers are in use on 
ships of all nations, and “beertop responders,” coherers, 
magnetic, and electrolytic receivers are museum pieces, 
although a few crystals may still be found on old tramps 
in far corners of the world. 

Transmitters changed almost as greatly, if not so rap- 
idly, during these brief thirty-odd years of radio. The 
first type employed by Marconi and the other pioneers, 
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the spark set, may still be found in use today but, of course, 
with many refinements. The earliest type was quite 
primitive in construction, consisting as it did of merely a 
source of power, an enormous “coffin” transformer which 
might be as much as seven feet long, some Leyden jars, 
a few turns of copper tubing for an oscillation trans- 
former, a key, and the straight gap. The straight gap 
was the heart and soul of the set, and an operator’s in- 
terest and pride centred solely in that remarkable piece of 
equipment. Properly adjusted for the spark and power, 
it emitted an ear-splitting, raucous note which could often 
be heard across water for a mile or two without anyone’s 
having to resort to radio reception at all. It gave off a 
peculiar odor as it burned the oxygen out of the air and 
passengers complained of its noise at night; but, un- 
lovely as it was to the ear, every operator was profes- 
sionally proud of his spark. 

Considerable space might be devoted to describing the 
development of various types of “rock-crushers” which 
followed the straight gap: the non-synchronous rotary 
which looked like a whirling bar of fire, the synchronous 
rotary with its improved, high-pitched note, and finally 
the quenched gap which was almost noiseless in opera- 
tion and emitted a musical note. The scale and tone of 
the notes emitted by these various types of spark sets 
ranged from low, bubbly mush and dull roars to nerve- 
jangling snarls, sizzlings, and high-pitched whines. All 
the sounds of an enraged, wounded, or amorous animal 
kingdom were imitated or excelled. The type of set, 
power used, and care—or lack of care—of the apparatus 
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produced an ethereal cacophony which will never be 
heard again, nor for that matter, missed with regret. 

Each type of spark was distinctive, and unlike the mod- 
ern, standardized tube transmitters which have little 
tonal variety, the old spark possessed individuality and to 
some operators a living personality. No operator who 
sailed the North Atlantic will ever forget the peculiarly 
plaintive and chilly cry from old VCE on Cape Race. 
Its very note suggested fog, icebergs, and a bleak terrain. 
FFU on the westernmost point of France had a bleating, 
sheep-like note. Some Chinese stations, particularly XSG, 
chattered and spluttered like Chinese New Year’s fire- 
crackers. There was something cheery and sunny in the 
musical note of Monsanto, Portugal. 

In 1903, a Dane, Professor Poulsen, invented the arc, 
a distinctive type of radio transmitter. Quite as simple 
as the spark in principle, it utilized an arc analogous to 
the old type of street light. Unlike the spark set, which 
produced undampened or discontinuous waves, the arc 
generated continuous waves and was thus a pioneer in this 
field. It was first brought to America in 1911. The arc 
consists merely of a copper anode and a revolving carbon 
cathode in an airtight chamber, affectionately known to arc 
operators as the “boiler” or “pot,” because of the sizzling, 
frying sounds issuing from it during operation. The arc 
burned in a hydrogen gas composed of alcohol and air. 
For some reason it was never greatly honoured in the land 
of its birth, Europe, but it was widely used in America, 
particularly by the United States Navy. 

The Navy employed high power arcs throughout its 
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extensive network of long range stations, and during the 
war it erected a 1000 kilowatt—an enormous and at that 
time an unprecedented power—station in France for 
direct communication with America. The Federal Wire- 
less Telegraph Company of California also developed and 
improved the arc. The first arc-equipped ships appeared 
in America about 1914. 

The arc possessed several advantages: its range was 
easily three times that of a spark set ; its operating costs 
were low ; and there were no expensive tubes to replace 
as in the tube set. Occasionally it required a few cheap 
carbons and a supply of denatured alcohol. Its technical 
drawbacks, however, outweighed its natural advantages, 
and a number of causes contributed to its gradual decline 
after the war. It was not adaptable to voice transmission 
and hence was of no value in the development of broad- 
casting. People became “tube conscious.” It was also 
incapable of operation on short waves, that marvellous 
infant prodigy destined to revolutionize long distance 
communication. Finally, it was ineficient and cumber- 
some on the intermediate waves of 600 to 800 meters, 600, 
as we know, being the SOS and general calling wave. 
Its sphere of operating efficiency was above a thousand 
meters, a limited field of utility. It never met with the 
approval of the British Marconi Company, nor with that 
Company’s American off-spring, the American Marconi 
Company. Both were irrevocably wedded to the tube. 
So the arc became an unwanted stepchild although it had 
pioneered the field of continuous waves and long range 
communication. Many American operators regretted the 
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passing of the arc with its clear, high, whistling note and 
its remarkably long range carrying power through static 
which drowned out the similar-sounding spark notes. 
There are not many arcs left on ships today, and the tube 
transmitter reigns in unchallenged supremacy over the 
three great ethereal channels employed by marine radio— 
short waves below 100 meters, intermediate waves of 600 
to 800 meters, and the long waves of 1800 to 2400 meters. 
There are still a great number of spark sets afloat, espe- 
cially on foreign ships. The spark, however, is doomed to 
legal extinction ; by International Convention agreement 
its use is prohibited after 1940 and it may not be installed 
on new vessels. 

The tube transmitter, while it has little individuality, 
nevertheless has a pleasing, musical note which is hard 
to describe to those who have never heard it. The lower 
notes of the violin or bass viol are comparable to ICW 
or interrupted continuous waves, while the pure con- 
tinuous wave note or CW sounds like a high pitched 
whistle or squeal. To some, the musical saw suggests 
certain types of ICW. Unlike its predecessor, the noisy 
spark, the tube transmitter is silent in operation except 
for the key and relay clicks. The days when a wireless 
set “crackled” or “sputtered” are no more ; the tube fila- 
ments glow at .a dull cherry red without emitting any 
sound and a message now leaps off into space as silently as 
a ghost. Its speed, of course, remains the same — 186,000 
miles per second—although its range as compared with 
the spark set has been doubled many times. 

Having briefly sketched the evolution of the operators’ 
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equipment, we must return to the early operators. In 
England most of them came from the post office, as wire 
telegraphy in that country is a government monopoly. 
Wireless telegraphy was an easily mastered art in 1902. 
The apparatus was of the simplest, most rudimentary 
nature, and the learning of the Morse code was the only 
hurdle for those without telegraph experience. A school 
for wireless operators was opened by the Marconi Com- 
pany early in 1902 at Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. Code was 
taught the first week, and the entire course was completed 
inamonth. Then the graduate was qualified not only to 
operate any shipboard installation but also to erect sta- 
tions and repair apparatus in foreign countries. 

Two private residences, which had been remodeled, 
housed the first radio school in the world. The instru- 
ment room was in one of the kitchens, thus presaging 
the “kitchen radio” days that were to follow. twenty years 
later. The bedrooms were used by the staff and pupils ; 
the school was thus a resident college in its fullest sense. 
It began with six students under the principalship of Mr. 
T. Bowen. Instead of paying tuition, as at most schools, 
Frinton-on-Sea’s pupils received a small premium as an 
incentive to master the art, but this was soon discontinued. 
Only those who had some technical training or special 
ability were accepted. Practice work in communication 
was carried on with a station at North Foreland, 4o miles 
away and another at La Panne, Belgium, 80 miles across 
the North Sea. Frinton-on-Sea was not in existence very 
long ; its curriculum was divided, the work of training 
the operators was transferred to Liverpool, while the 
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engineers received their instruction at the Chelmsford 
depot, America’s first radio school was opened in 1911 
by the American Marconi Company in New York. 

The first American radiomen were generally railroad or 
commercial telegraphers. Already fast wiremen in Amer- 
ican Morse, it was a simple matter for them to learn the 
International Morse or Continental which differed from 
the American code in only rz letters. American Morse 
was used on all American ships until 1912, when it was 
replaced by the Continental code which was in use on 
the ships of all other nations. An hour’s instruction was 
generally thought sufficient to initiate a land telegrapher 
into the mysteries of a marine wireless set. Some of them 
never mastered even an elementary knowledge of radio ; 
so they were incapable of making even the simplest of 
minor repairs to their equipment. Not a few were fa- 
mous and colourful characters—“blockites” or booze- 
fighters who consumed enormous and incredible amounts 
of whisky, but still were able to copy entire messages “be- 
hind,” a feat few operators can emulate today. To copy 
three or four words of a message “behind” means to carry 
in one’s mind that number of received words of a mes- 
sage and then write it down while receiving the balance, 
or another message. It is obviously much easier to write 
down each word as received than to carry along mentally 
words and figures while concentrating on what follows 
through the distractions of interference and static. 

Boys, or “tin-can amateurs” as they were called because 
they built their own sets out of scrap material, made up 
the rest of the recruits to early radio. Every summer the 
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new profession would find room for a few college boys 
with a desire for cheap travel. 

There were as yet no International Regulations, no 
stringent radio laws, and no governmental licenses or con- 
trol. Prospective operators were examined at some shore 
station to determine their ability, or, in some cases, they 
merely had to transmit and receive a few stereotyped test 
messages before being assigned to a ship. With no inter- 
national agreements and with no governmental control of 
any sort, one can understand the anarchy which then pre- 
vailed on the air. Every operator was king ; his domain 
was bounded only by the range of his set. No operator 
yielded precedence to another, especially to a “Lime- 
juicer.” Bitter personal feuds raged over the air, en- 
livened by highly seasoned and unprintable invective, 
which often led to fisticuffs in New York, when two 
doughty and truculent antagonists of the air met each 
other for the first time face to face in some West Street 
saloon or along the waterfront. The radio companies, 
engaged as they were in ruthless commercial warfare 
with each other, did little to ameliorate conditions. They 
actively or tacitly encouraged their operators to join the 
fray. Operators of one company were forbidden to carry 
on any communication whatsoever with the ships of a 
“pirating” competitor. 

In 1908 we had an amazing situation. The Govern- 
ment at Washington was unable to communicate with 
Senator Sherman, Speaker of the House, Joe Cannon, 
and a party of officials bound for the West Indies and the 
Canal Zone. Jack Binns, who a year later was to become 
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solutely, in obedience to company orders, to accept mes- 
sages from Washington because they came through a 
competing company’s station at Key West. No radio 
company would relay or accept the traffic of a rival ; it 
was war to the knife, or, as one company’s official testified 
at Washington, “a fight to the finish.” Only SOS and 
CQD enjoyed immunity. 

When the operator turned to his set, he found little 
to improve his spirits. Most of the early “rock-crushers” 
were limited to a range of roo to 150 miles at night. 
Phenomenal “long distance” work of 300 to 500 miles 
was occasionally performed under exceptionally favourable 
conditions. The note emitted was broad and interfering ; 
so that any ship, while it was transmitting, made it 
virtually impossible for all others within 40 or 50 miles to 
hear anything else. To add to the merry anarchy, two 
ships might carry on a conversation running into hours ; 
the subject—girls and amorous adventures in ports of 
the Spanish Main. Some nearby third operator, finding 
himself unable to carry on his legitimate traffic through 
this interference, or holding a grudge against either of 
the two “rag-chewers,” or else moved by sheer deviltry, 
would thereupon “drop a book on the key.” That is to 
say, leave a book or weight on his transmitting key, thus 
setting up a continuous siren of interference for as long 
a period as suited his whim, making it utterly impossible 
for other nearby ships to transmit any radio business what- 


soever. 
The receivers were crude in construction and cranky 
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in operation. Crystals needed constant re-adjusting for 
sensitive spots and often went dead in the middle of a 
message. The vibration of the ship would throw it out 
of adjustment or a crash of static would paralyse it. 
Every operator carried with him, tenderly wrapped in 
cotton-batting, his own sacred piece of crystal by whose 
alleged virtues and marvellous receptive powers he swore 
as by a holy relic. Atmospheric disturbances lumped 
under the general term “static” or “x’s,” harassed the 
operator then as now. 

Small wonder that profanity was freely employed to 
relieve frazzled nerves, and that the axiom arose, “You 
can’t be a radio operator and remain a Christian.” An 
invitation, over the air, to betake oneself to the nether 
regions was abbreviated to “GTH.” A long list of sim- 
ilarly abbreviated invitations, imprecations, and obscenities 
existed, which every operator had at his finger tips. 

The first radio-equipped Japanese ships afforded chaste 
relief and no little amusement. They invariably began 
sending with all of the conventional preliminary signs, 
discarded by the more matter-of-fact and hurried Britisher 
and American; then would follow, “Honoured sir!” 
next some flowery and lengthy assurances of high esteem, 
then a pageful of quotations from the Berlin Convention 
of 1906 by chapter and verse. All of which, after some 
minutes of tedious listening, simmered down to “Will you 
relay a message for me ?” 

Not only was guerrilla warfare carried on between rival 
commercial companies, but “tin-can” amateurs and naval 
operators were drawn into the ethereal turmoil, making 
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it a three-cornered fight. It must be remembered that 
prior to 1912, when legislation was finally enacted and 
the government assumed regulatory control of the ether, 
anyone and everyone was free to employ such wavelengths 
and power as he desired. As one old veteran laughingly 
recalled, “There were no wavelengths in those days.” 
It was a free country and the air was free to all, includ- 
ing the right of small boys to tell the Navy Yard station 
to “Go to Hell!” The combination of a mischievous 
boy and a radio set had infinite possibilities for deviltry. 
The harried existence of the naval and commercial coast 
station men through mutual interference was galling 
enough, but hundreds of amateurs added further trials and 
torments to their tribulations. As one of “NY’s” old 
operators related to the writer, “The ‘tin-can’ amateurs 
loved to tantalize Hell out of us.” It was no uncommon 
occurrence to hear “NY,” or some other commercial sta- 
tion, call out in exasperation and despair, “You kids shut 
up!” as he vainly tried to catch a faint but important 
message from some ship far out at sea. The “tin-cans” 
blithely continued their school-boy gossip or soundly 
abused the commercial operator for his temerity in ques- 
tioning the freedom of the air. Even next day’s arith- 
metic lessons were compared and solved over the air by 
schoolboy enthusiasts. 

Relations between the navy men and the amateurs were 
not any too cordial. In 1906, when President Theodore 
Roosevelt was visiting the fleet off Cape Cod, Newport 
Naval radio found itself unable to get its traffic through to 
the President on board the U.S.S. Maine because of 
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amateur interference ; so a destroyer had to be sent to 
Provincetown to get the President’s dispatches. Ten 
hours were lost. A few years later, when the Great White 
Fleet was returning to America from its historic cruise 
around the world, it was unable to establish communica- 
tion with Portsmouth Navy Yard because of heavy inter- 
ference, as it claimed, from amateurs. The amateurs 
retorted that the Navy used inefficient and antiquated ap- 
paratus and that most of the navy operators would profit ° 
from some training. 

This warfare of the air smouldered until 1910, when 
conditions reached such an impasse that government 
regulation became imperatively necessary. Various Com- 
mittees of Congress began to hold hearings in 1910 and, 
on the failure of Congress to act during the next year, 
again in 1912, after the scandalous chaos that followed 
the sinking of the Titanic. Some of the testimony taken 
at these hearings makes highly interesting and, in some 
cases, diverting reading. 

The Army, Navy, and Coast Guard were unanimously 
and unreservedly in favour of governmental regulation. 
The commercial companies were divided ; some, seeing 
the hand-writing on the wall, were ready to accept 
regulatory legislation provided no restraint on the develop- 
ment of the new art was set up; but the dominant Amer- 
ican company and holder of most of the patents was 
positive and frank in its unalterable opposition to any 
sort of “government interference with private business.” 
They claimed that navy apparatus had been “pirated” 
from this commercial company without just payment for 
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patent rights. They were willing to admit that some 
restraint might profitably be placed on the amateurs * 
as they contributed nothing to the new science anyway, 
but if this involved even the slightest suggestion of govern- 
ment interference with the sanctity of commercial radio, 
they would much prefer to have the amateurs left alone. 

Fearful of being driven off the air, the amateurs, in 
turn, swamped the mail of their Congressmen with thou- 
sands of letters protesting any form of government 
control. 

While the Navy had some grudges against the com- 
mercial companies, it brought its heaviest guns to bear on 
the amateurs. The record was well filled with serious 
charges against irresponsible amateurs ; one had gone so 
far as to broadcast fraudulent SOS calls in order to send 
Navy and Coast Guard vessels out on wild chases. On 
Christmas night, 1909, the Revenue Cutter Gresham had 
put to sea from Boston in the teeth of a gale in response 
to a call from a “sinking ship,” only to be recalled a few 
minutes later by the Boston Navy Yard operator, who 
had detected the SOS as a fake sent from an amateur 
transmitter whose note he knew only too well. Another 
Boston amateur unrelentingly and contumaciously inter- 
fered with the Boston Navy Yard, and heaped insult on 
injury by pouring all manner of obscene invective on the 
unoffending Navy operator’s head because the Navy 
operator, in self-defence, had tried unsuccessfully to have 


,_ * Lest an erroneous impression be created as to the value of the amateurs 
in radio, the writer wishes to make it clear that their contributions to the art 
ke he innumerable and of incalculable value throughout the development 
of radio, 
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the amateur put off the air. His startlingly original pro- 
fanities were read into the record and are perpetuated in 
government print, unexpurgated. The Revenue Cutter 
Service complained that amateurs broadcast phonograph 
music so that it was impossible to hear anything on the 
distress call waves. 

The amateurs returned the fire with some telling shots 
of their own. Much of the Navy traffic, they claimed, 
was not of an important or even official nature, but con- 
sisted of routine and trivial correspondence which had 
been formerly handled by mail or telegraph, but now 
went over the air to give the Navy operators much- 
needed practice at sending and receiving. Industrious 
amateurs had copied whole files of exceedingly personal 
and even compromising, boudoir-intrigue messages and 
other billets-doux exchanged between Navy gallants and 
their lady friends ashore. A gay “Lieutenant,” having 
had his amorous plans upset by his wife’s sudden appear- 
ance, made another rendezvous with his inamorata for 
the following night. Ladies found the Naval radio sys- 
tem a cheap and imposing means of social correspondence 
and much “official Navy traffic,” according to the 
amateurs, consisted of nothing more pressing than in- 
Vitations to tea or other social functions. 

One enterprising California boy amateur gave much of 
this intimate correspondence to newspapermen. The 
newspapers promptly proceeded to print these delectable 
messages for the edification of their readers, niuch to the 
discomfiture of the interested parties. This same amateur 
admitted that he had had a great deal of fun with the 
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Navy. He frequently interrogated naval vessels, by sign- 
ing some high naval official’s name to his radiograms, 
and then gave the answers as to the ship’s movements or 
other information to the newspapers. He related, how- 
ever, with some chagrin, that they had checkmated him 
out of exercising an admiral’s command. Learning that 
a man-of-war was about to sail, he sent a radio ordering 
it to defer sailing until further orders and signed it 
“Robley (‘Fighting Bob’) Evans.” The hoax would have 
succeeded but for a sceptical officer confirming previous 
instructions through other sources. The Navy admitted 
its inability to cope with this sort of malicious and fraud- 
ulent interference in the total absence of radio laws. 

By 1912, all nations, under Article 9 of the Berlin Con- 
vention, gave priority to distress calls and radio sending, 
commercial as well as amateur, was rigidly controlled. 
The United States lagged and remained the only great 
power without radio control. After hearing all sides, the 
Senate and House committees prepared America’s first 
radio act. Congress passed the final bill that same year, 
1912. The amateurs were given carte blanche to all waves 
below 200 meters and the edict was at first regarded by 
them as a tyrannous banishment to a bleak and unprofit- 
able ethereal Siberia. Their scratching round in what 
was then considered a barren region produced and gave 
to the world the marvellous developments of modern, 
short-wave wireless telegraphy and telephony. 

The Navy chose its own waves which would be free 
from interference and a Federal Radio Inspection Service 
was created to police the air. Operators were required 
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to pass examinations, and the present system of licensing 
was inaugurated. Malicious interference, profanity, and 
the uttering of false and fraudulent signals were made 
heavily punishable by fines and imprisonment. Today 
books are no longer dropped on keys, amateurs do not 
torment and bedevil commercial and Navy coast stations, 
and the air is filled with sweetness and with courtesy. 
Instead of “GTH,” a challenge to a fist fight at the first 
opportunity ashore, or hearing, as one German operator 
of a rival Slaby Arco Company ship did—“God-damned 
Slaby Arco, rotten louse and hump-backed monkey !” — 
one today hears, “AS OM” (wait a minute, old man), 
“TU” for thank you, or simply “GN” for goodnight. 
The ships of all companies and nations are bound by law 
to inter-communicate, the old ostracisms and bans are 
no more. 

A few more notes on the radioman’s work and life at 
sea today may be of interest. Working conditions natu- 
rally vary greatly from those on the great liner with 3 or 4 
operators, who handle a heavy volume of traffic, including 
possibly a stock market ticker service, and who have few 
free moments while on watch, to those single operators 
on a freighter or tanker in distant seas where traffic is 
light. Most American passenger ships carried only two 
operators, although recent activities of the American 
Radio Telegraphists Association have forced several 
lines to carry a third man. With “watch and watch” 
around the clock, the two operators divide the twenty- 
four hours to suit themselves, the general custom being 
“six on and six off” or seven hours on watch with seven 
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hours off followed by five hours on and five hours off. 
When not engaged in the reception or transmission of 
ship’s or passengers’ messages, the operator keeps his re- 
ceiver tuned to 600 meters, the SOS wavelength. Once 
or twice a day weather messages appropriate for the ship’s 
position will be copied from some shore station for that 
area and sent to the bridge. Most navigators attach more 
than cursory interest to the weather message — weather 
at sea being more than a topic of safe conversation. At 
noon the ship’s chronometers are checked by means of a 
radio time signal from some great observatory such as 
Greenwich, Washington, Berlin or Paris. 

If the ship is near the coast and the weather is thick, 
the operator may be called upon to secure bearings from 
radio compass stations maintained ashore ; or else, by means 
of the ship’s radio direction finder, he may be asked to 
take bearings on radio beacons. In the quiet hours of the 
morning a great trans-oceanic transmitter will begin send- 
ing out a summary of the day’s news and financial mar- 
kets. These news items are incorporated in the liner’s 
morning paper. At any time throughout the twenty-four 
hours, a warning message may be flashed on 600 meters 
preceded by XXX, TTT, or CQ. The first two are 
attention-arresting urgency signals reserved for naviga- 
tional warnings — storms, hurricanes, lights out of order, 
buoys or lightships adrift, derelicts, ice, or mining and 
coast artillery practice. CQ is the well known general 
call whose origin has been given in another chapter. It 
precedes all calls of a general nature. Another urgent 
call is “medico” used by ships without doctors to ask for 
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medical advice from another ship or shore station. The 
history of marine radio is full of numerous incidents of 
human life being saved through the medium of radioed 
medical directions and even surgical instructions involving 
operations. 

Every half hour while the ship is at sea the receiver 
must be tuned to 600 meters at 15 to 18 and 45 to 48 
minutes past each hour. So the entire shipping world 
from great liner to lowly tramp becomes a silent listening 
post on the SOS band, as all ships, irrespective of nation- 
ality, size, or importance, cease transmitting for three 
minutes. Woe to the luckless operator who, through 
carelessness or a poor clock, “opens up” during the “silent 
period.” He is immediately assailed by a chorus of “AS 
3 mins” (wait three minutes) or QRT SP (stop sending— 
silent period). 

By international agreement the world is divided into 
time zones, broad longitudinal belts in which all one- 
operator ships listen for two hour periods totalling eight 
hours per day. Two-operator ships, except Americans 
which are required by law to keep continuous watch, will 
maintain watches totalling sixteen hours. Ships with 
three or more operators will, of course, keep continuous 
watch. From this it will be seen that the operator’s life 
is a fairly busy one. Even on the one-man freighters 
and tankers, the average conscientious American operator 
will devote from ten to fourteen or sixteen hours a day 
at his set. Many operators carry their own loud speakers 
so that even when they are off watch but in their rooms, 
they can hear what is going on on 600 meters and thus 
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not miss an SOS. No operator wants to share the mis- 
fortune of Cyril Evans of the Californian and be asleep 
or off watch while a distress call is being sounded nearby. 
Few operators on one-man ships are ever free from that 
ever-present anxiety that, while they sleep or relax from 
their watches, some vessel close by may be sending out 
the sea’s call for help—SOS. 

Static in its various forms still remains the chief bane of 
an operator’s life. Summer static in the Caribbean, most 
radiomen will agree, is the worst in the world. It often 
makes communication even over short distances utterly 
impossible. Particularly trying to one’s patience are in- 
termittent crashes of static or “Xs,” which erase an im- 
portant word or figure here and there as an operator is 
trying to “copy” a message from a distant coast station. 
To static must be added “fading” or interference from 

_ other stations, the latter called QRM in the operators’ 
argot. Fading is a peculiarity more noticeable on short 
waves than on the intermediate or long waves, while static 
is a rare phenomenon on short waves ; so that these two 
pests are seldom found together to harass an operator’s 
work. Man-made interference is, of course, found on all 
waves from the very lowest to the transoceanic waves of 
18,000 meters. It is particularly bad on the intermediate 
bands which so many spark-equipped ships are confined 
to use. 

The two worst radio areas in the world are the ap- 
proaches to the English Channel, through which the ship- 
ping of nine of the world’s fourteen or fifteen maritime 
nations is concentrated, and the area from the Grand 
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Banks to the Delaware Capes on the American coast. 
The 600 meter is the continuous roar of a mighty fleet, all 
working at once. In high latitudes, the Northern Lights 
also interfere with -adio reception, setting up in the re- 
ceiver peculiar scratching and hissing sounds which some- 
times increase in volume to an impenetrable roar. 

To the non-trained listener on 600 meters, it is always a 
marvel how anyone can unscramble any intelligence from 
the indescribable bedlam of five or six to twenty or more 
ships all pounding away at once. With the old type of 
“broad” receiver and spark sets, it was often almost im- 
possible to extricate a particular message or to segregate a 
certain ship. Now with vastly sharper receivers and tube 
sets omitting fine, clear CW notes, it is not such an im- 
possible feat as the layman would suppose. 

From all this it can be seen that much of an operator’s 
work is governed by conditions beyond his control and 
that it frequently calls for patience and perseverance of a 
high order. The writer has listened to coastal station men 
spending an hour and a half to get a message through 
static and interference, a message which under favourable 
conditions could be obtained in less than a minute. The 
mark of a good operator is that he will “stick with you,” 
that is, despite fading, static, and continuous interference, 
he will not give up until the message is through. It is no 
uncommon occurrence in a shore station for some tortured 
and exasperated operator to tear the phones from his head 
and hurl them against the wall or floor. A busy coastal 
station is no place for a high strung or nervous operator. 

The early wirelessman may have been regarded as some 
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sort of nuisance by hard-bitten old salts who had done 
well for centuries without him ; today the radio operator 
is accepted as a matter of course on all ships. His value is 
recognized. Radio-equipped ships will have less trouble 
receiving a preferred insurance classification than a non- 
radio ship, and few passengers, or even sailors, care to 
make long voyages without benefit of wireless. 


x 
GIRL MARINE RADIO OPERATORS 


Wuite it is true that there have been a number of girl 
operators on American ships, still if all those who fol- 
lowed the sea less than six months were ruled out, there 
would be only one girl eligible for the title of “lady brass- 
pounder.” There have been, of course, a number of girl 
amateurs, but we are concerned only with those who went 
to sea as professional operators. 

The world’s first woman commercial wireless operator 
was Miss Anna Nevins who left the Western Union in 
1906 to take over a regular watch at old “NY” atop of 42 
Broadway, New York. The cumbersome key used in 
those days to break the crashing open gap spark held no 
terrors for her and she soon became a competent “brass- 
pounder,” clearing “NY’s” traffic to ships at sea with all 
the skill and speed of a veteran. She later worked a 
regular trick at old “WA,” the radio station on the roof 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. In July, 1910, she married Mr. 
H. J. Hughes, the manager of “NY,” and left the wireless 
key for good. She shares with Miss Lena Michelson the 
distinction of being the only two women members of the 
Veterans’ Association. 

To Miss Graynella Packer, a girl from Florida, goes the 
distinction of having been America’s first woman marine 
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operator. She had some Western Union experience and 
came to New York in roro and applied to the United 
Wireless Company for a berth. The officials were at first 
sceptical as to the possibility of placing her ; it was un- 
precedented, and seamen are noted for their conservatism 
and coolness to innovations. A coastwise line engaged in 
passenger service, however, considered that a “wireless- 
woman” might be a publicity possibility. Jack Binns’ and 
his famous “CQD” was still fresh in the public mind 
and a girl at the key might prove of great advertising 
value. There being as yet no government license or other 
formalities, Miss Packer had merely to undergo a short 
course of training under the chief operator at “NY” and 
she was then ready to assume charge of a ship’s radio 
installation. Mr. H. J. Hughes, the superintendent of the 
company, assigned her to the SS. Mohawk on November 
29, 1910, and Miss Graynella Packer, the world’s first 
woman operator, was off to Charleston and Jacksonville. 
Her presence on the ship aroused a great deal of interest 
among the passengers and crew. 

She made a number of trips and it is generally agreed 
that the men operators on other ships were more than 
liberal with assistance in relaying traffic and helping her 
in every way to “get on to the ropes.” Unfortunately, 
however, she was besieged by an endless horde of news- 
paper reporters and writers, among them several of her 
own sex, and in one interview she was so incautious as 
whole-heartedly to endorse radio operating as an ideal 
profession for girls, listing among its numerous advan- 
tages, free travel, good pay, light work, healthful 
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Miss Packer, the first woman marine wireless operator on SS. Mohawk, 1910 
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atmosphere, and unlimited opportunity for making ac- 
quaintances. Feminist writers were quick to seize on the 
dramatic possibilities of some cool member of their sex 
emulating Jack Binns and becoming a “wireless heroine.” 
The publicity did not help Miss Packer. A noticeable 
coolness on the part of the radiomen began to set in. 
Many of them were old, landline telegraphers who had 
been driven from their keys by feminine competition ; 
they had not forgotten the great telegraph strike of a few 
years before when women had stepped into their places. 
Young girls operating the new automatic multiplex ma- 
chines, or “Krums,” had also caused a number of the 
old wiremen to lose their jobs. They had fled to the sea, 
and now girls were to be marine operators! Their 
chivalrous cooperation ceased and turned into cool indif- 
ference. Others, when communicating with her, “burned 
her up” by transmitting at speeds she could not copy. 
The self-imposed restrictions on profanity over the air out 
of deference to her were relaxed and the air resumed its 
masculine freedom. Miss Packer left the sea four months 
later in April 1911, to take up the study of music. 

The first woman on the Pacific Coast to take out a ship 
as operator appears to have been a Miss Tucker, who as 
far back as 1911 was sailing out of Seattle on the SS. 
Indianapolis. The next woman operator on that coast 
was Miss Edith Coombs, who was in charge of the SS. 
Roanoke’s radio. ‘This was also in 1911 when Congress 
was drafting America’s first radio legislation compelling 
all passenger ships to be radio-equipped. The question 
was raised whether the lives of passengers and crew of a 
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sinking ship might safely be entrusted to a woman’s han- 
dling of radio distress calls. Under the terrifying condi- 
tions of shipwreck and disaster, could a woman be 
expected to stay at the key? As there was nothing in 
the law specifically barring them by sex, the question was 
never answered and seems to have been one merely of 
academic interest. 

Seamen and officers also brought up some opposition to 
girl operators on the grounds of gallantry —could they 
properly leave a sinking ship and leave a woman at the 
wireless key, violating the first law of the sea? Miss 
Coombs disposed of both objections in an interview in 
which she stated that the travelling public had nothing 
to fear as she would stay at her post “until the last flicker- 
ing spark of electricity could be sent from the vessel.” 
She insisted that, as a member of the crew, “Ladies first” 
was inapplicable to her and that she would, if necessary, 
remain with the captain until the last human being had 
left. She quit the sea shortly afterwards without having 
had her brave words put to the test. 

In 1912, the records show a Miss Mabel Kelso sailing 
out of San Francisco as radio operator on the SS. Mariposa. 
The government began to license radio operators the same 
year, so that in 1913, there were no less than thirty women 
on the West Coast possessing the new radio licences. In- 
formation is extremely scanty as to whether many of these 
women operators ever went to sea and, if so, how long 

they stayed. 

The year 1912 also saw a Mrs. H. E. Soule, wife of the 
master of the SS. Windber, acting as radio operator on 
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that ship. The Windber had made a rough passage from 
the East Coast to California without radio equipment and 
as she was to enter the hazardous Alaska canning trade 
and also to carry passengers, the installation of equipment 
was compulsory. While the ship underwent repairs, Cap- 
tain Soule sent his wife to a radio school and after three 
months of study she was successful in passing her ex- 
amination and securing a license. There is no informa- 
tion as to how long Mrs. Soule acted as a radio operator 
on her husband’s ship. 

The Great Lakes have also seen a few girl operators. 
Miss Margaret King spent a season on the SS. Eastland, 
that ill-fated steamer which later overturned at its pier 
in Chicago, in 1915, with a loss of 815 lives. Miss King 
appears to have been on the Eastland only briefly, in 1913. 
A Miss Mason was at the wireless key of a Lake Michigan 
vessel in 1918, and the following year, a Miss Welch com- 
pleted a season on a large passenger vessel, the Seeandbee. 
These three girls seem to complete the roll for the inland 
seas. 

The next woman operator on the East Coast after Miss 
Packer appears to have been Miss DuVal in 1917. She 
succeeded in obtaining a commercial licence, but was un- 
able to realize her patriotic ambition of entering a Navy 
coast station despite some correspondence with Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels. There had been rumours that the 
Navy would enlist women operators for shore duty, in 
order to release men for sea service. Disappointed 
in this hope, she turned to the commercial field and 
like her predecessor, Miss Packer, found a welcome, 
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although it was a half-hearted one with qualifications— 
they would give her a trial. She was assigned to the 
Merchant & Miners SS. Howard. The chief operator 
was one of the old school and he was not a little surprised 
when his new junior turned out to be a girl. Radiomen 
had long forgotten Miss Packer of some eight years before. 
He soon recovered from his surprise and told Miss DuVal 
that the junior’s watch began at 1:30 in the morning, and 
that he would expect her on time. She would also polish 
the brass and keep the place tidy as part of her junior’s 
duties ; in brief, he would expect her to perform the 
same work as if she were a man. Miss DuVal professed 
to be highly elated at her reception on a basis of mas- 
culine equality and she proudly related the fact to the 
customary newspaper reporters who trooped down to 
interview her on the ship’s arrival at Savannah. Unfor- 
tunately for Miss DuVal, the government began taking 
over all ships and replacing the commercial operators 
with regular Navy men about this time and she had, 
perforce, to leave the sea. 

About ten years ago a lonesome American operator 
boarded another American ship in a small Central Amer- 
ican port. There was little of interest in the place ; so he 
thought he would go aboard the other American vessel 
and have a chat with a fellow “brass-pounder.” As he 
came up the ladder he saw a “Chinaman” repairing an 
antenna lead-in. He had heard of Chinese crews on one 
of our so-called “American steamship” lines but he had 
never heard of Chinese operators on American vessels. 
Here was a new one. So he went on board to have a 
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talk with John Chinaman whose pigtail was unmis- 
takably flying in the breeze. Nearer approach revealed 
not a son of old Cathay but an attractive young girl in 
overalls, a pair of pliers in her hand, and every indication 
that she knew what she was doing. Yes, she was the 
operator and she was glad to meet a fellow “brass- 
pounder.” So it now became known in radio circles that 
another “Miss Packer” had slipped into the ranks of the 
radiomen, quite unannounced, some years before. Miss 
Lena Michelson, whose father commanded a tanker, had 
joined her first assignment at New Orleans in March 
1918, when she sailed with her father on the tanker 
Tamesi. Her health had been delicate, and it was thought 
that a few years at sea might prove beneficial to her. 
Miss Michelson had been radio operator on the Tamesi 
about seven months when the tanker grounded on a bar 
off the coast of Texas during a heavy fog on September 
16, 1918. Deep loaded with 43,000 barrels of Mexican 
crude oil, the Tamesi went aground with a terrifying lurch 
and was soon grinding her bottom off on the bar. Pumps 
were immediately started to unload some of the tanker’s 
cargo in the hope that lightening her might float the ship 
free. As the situation assumed serious proportions after 
several hours the captain prudently ordered the SOS sent 
out ; so Miss Lena Michelson became the first and only 
member of her sex ever to broadcast the sea’s call for help 
—SOS. NBK at Galveston answered immediately. 
Shortly afterwards conditions assumed serious propor- 
tions and it was thought all might have to abandon 
ship. However, after a considerable amount of oil had 
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been pumped over, the Tamesi floated clear and she was 
able to proceed to her destination, Aransas Pass, Texas, 
without assistance. 

Miss Michelson saw out the war, under her father, and 
three years later transferred with him to another tanker, 
the Eugene V. R. Thayer, where she remained for five 
years. She not only became a very proficient operator 
but was also exceedingly well liked by her male colleagues 
of the wireless key. With more than eight years of sea 
experience credited to her license, she became famous as. 
America’s only woman operator. She had probably to- 
talled more time as a seagoing radio operator than all the 
other girls added together. Her long service and first- 
hand knowledge of radio operators’ work, problems and 
view points qualified her for a position ashore with the 
Radiomarine Corporation where she became assignment 
clerk. 

Thus it came about that the paradoxical situation arose 
that a woman exercised considerable authority over a pro- 
fession whose working ranks were as free from members 
of her sex as the Army, Navy, railroads or lumber camps. 
However, it was generally agreed that she discharged her 
duties with impartiality and in a capable manner and 
she was held in high regard by all radiomen who knew 
her. She and Mrs. H. J. Hughes are the only two women 
operators enrolled in the Veteran Wireless Operators’ 
Association of America. 

The only other woman operator that the writer has 
found any record of on the Atlantic Coast was a Mrs. 
Elizabeth White of the SS. Trimountain in 1929. She 
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apparently made only a three months’ trip, accompanying 
her husband, who was master of the vessel. 

While Poseidon, during radio’s brief history, has 
claimed over thirty radiomen as victims of his wrath, he 
has been most benign toward those women operators who 
invaded his domain, the sea. Not only have no women 
operators perished with their ships, but careful research 
does not reveal any record of a girl operator ever figuring 
in a sea disaster or sending out an SOS other than Miss 
Michelson on the Tamesi in 1918. 


XI 
MEMORIAL 


Tue Memorial in Battery Park, New York, a picture of 
which is reproduced opposite, was erected to the memory 
of radio operators lost at their posts. On it are now (1935) 
inscribed 25 names headed by that of George Eccles, 
lost on the coast of Alaska in 1909, and ending, for the 
time being, with that of Ernest E. Dailey, lost with the 
U.S.S. Macon in 1935. It is obviously impractical to devote 
a separate chapter to each of the many marine disasters - 
in which wireless telegraphy has played an important 
role or in which a wirelessman has lost his life, but the 
concluding stories, many of them records of heroism, are 
given in this chapter. 

The Memorial was proposed by a New York newspaper 
in I912 to perpetuate the memory of John George Phillips, 
the twenty-six year old chief operator of the Titanic who 
perished in that disaster. The suggestion met with wide 
approval. A committee was formed, headed by Mr. C. 
C. Galbraith and collection of the necessary funds was 
started. Mayor Gaynor designated Battery Park, over- 
looking New York harbour, as the location most in keep- 
ing with the significance of the Memorial. Before a 
definite type of monument had been chosen, other radio- 
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made that the names of all radio operators who have 
given their lives be so perpetuated. The signal honour 
of having inspired the Memorial belongs to Jack Phillips. 

No records of any sort existed ; no one had ever both- 
ered to keep a list of lost wirelessmen ; so a canvass was 
made of the newspaper “morgues” and two forgotten 
names were brought to light—those of George Eccles, 
lost on the SS. Ohio in 1909, and Stephen Szcpanck, who 
went down with the Pere Marquette Carferry No. 18 in 
1910. A Veterans’ Memorial Association was formed to 
assume stewardship of the collected funds and to erect 
and dedicate the monument. 

The Memorial was unveiled with impressive ceremonies 
on May 15th, 1915, three years and one month after the 
sinking of the Titanic. In the interim more radiomen 
had shared the fate of Phillips ; so seven more names were 
added to those of Phillips, Eccles and Szcpanck, 

The original list was : 


George Eccles, SS. Ohio, Aug. 26th, 1909, Pacific Coast. 

Stephen Szcpanck, SS. P. M. Carferry No. 18, Sept. gth, 
1910, Lake Michigan. } 

Jack Phillips, SS. Titanic, April 15th, 1912, Atlantic. 

Lawrence Prudhont, SS. Rosecrans, Jan. 17th, 1913, Pacific 
Coast. 

Donald Campbell Perkins, SS. State of California, Aug. 8th, 
1913, Pacific Coast. 

Clifton Fleming, SS. Francis H. Leggett, Sept. 18th, 1914, 
Pacific Coast. 

Harry Fred Otto, SS. Francis H. Leggett, Sept. 18th, 1914, 
Pacific Coast. , 
Ferdinand Kuehn, SS. Monroe, Jan. 30th, 1914, Atlantic 

Coast. 
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Walter E. Reker, SS. Admiral Sampson, Aug. 25th, 1914, 
Puget Sound. 

Adolph J. Svenson, SS. Hanalei, Nov. 23rd, 1914, Pacific 
Coast. 


Among those attending the ceremony were James C. 
Perkins, father of Donald Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Kuehn, 
parents of Ferdinand Kuehn, and also several survivors 
of the Titanic. Officials of the Marconi and other radio 
companies, members of the Maritime Exchange, and the 
Committee in charge of the Memorial occupied promi- 
nent places. Acting Mayor, George McAneny, delivered 
the dedicatory address. City Park Commissioner, H. 
Cabot Ward, pledged his department to the maintenance 
of the monument. A Protestant minister delivered the 
invocation and a Catholic priest pronounced the benedic- 
tion. It was fittingly pointed out in one of the eulogies 
that they were honouring not only the memory of lost 
individuals, but, in a larger sense, paying tribute to the 
birth of a new tradition of the sea. 


THE RADIO OPERATOR’S CODE 


Ecctes, Binns, Phillips, and the other early wirelessmen, 
by staying at their keys as long as the radio could be of 
any help to their shipmates, had laid down the foundation 
of an inspiring rule of conduct for their fellow radiomen. 
It must be remembered that the first radiomen were not 
seamen but land telegraphers afloat and ignorant of the 
ways and traditions of the sea. They were bound neither 
by company rules, craft tradition or precedent, nor by 
law, to any particular course of action and conduct in a 
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disaster. These poorly paid, obscure servants of a radio 
company, most of them boys under twenty-one, without 
esprit de corps or precedent to bind or guide them, laid 
down in the hour of stress and disaster, the fine and 
inspiring tradition that a wirelessman’s duty to his ship, 
his master, and his shipmates in time of peril ends only 
with the destruction of his apparatus. As long as his 
efforts can be of the slightest use, his place is at his key, 
regardless of the condition of the ship. When the 
disaster silences his apparatus he may properly look out for 
himself. 

The fact that, bound by this self-imposed code, a num- 
ber of operators stayed until it was too late to save them- 
selves, gave rise to the misconception that it is a 
radioman’s duty to share the fate of his captain ; to perish 
with his ship. Nothing could be more erroneous—an 
operator is merely a link of communication, of impor- 
tance only so long as his radio set functions. When his 
apparatus is silenced, his value and responsibility end, 
and he may then with all propriety leave his post and, 
if possible, abandon ship with other non-essential mem- 
bers of the crew. He is not and cannot be expected to 
remain at his key, in jeopardy, if the ship is being aban- 
doned. He may arrogate to himself, if he so elects, the 
privilege of remaining until the captain himself is ready 
to abandon. It goes without saying, that if he is released 
by the orders of his captain, even though his set is still 
operative, he should obey orders and abandon his post. 

In several ship disasters in the past, operators have 
ignored their captains’ orders to abandon ship and have 
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continued transmitting, and by so doing several have lost 
their lives. Others, after narrow escapes, were rescued 
and lauded as “heroes.” Here it is obviously impossible 
to be dogmatic —if relief is already on the way and the 
distressed ship’s plight and exact position are known by 
rescuing ships, there is nothing else an operator can do 
and he should obey orders and abandon ship, if ordered 
to do so. To stay on, when his services are not needed, 
provided he can be of no assistance as a mariner, is 
merely foolhardy histrionics. On the other hand, it often 
happens that positions and other vital information have 
been garbled or not positively verified in the few moments 
that the operator has had between the sending out of the 
SOS call and the orders to abandon ship, and he then 
has the Spartan choice of divided duty, and he alone can 
and must decide his course of action. A classic instance 
of such “disobedience of orders” for the higher good was 
that of Gardiner, radioman of the British SS. Benledi 
during the war. No consideration of the “code” would 
be complete without the epic story of his devotion to duty. 

The Benledi was under heavy shell fire from a German 
submarine off the coast of Spain. The U-boat’s gunners 
always shelled the antenna and radio room first ; aiming 
for their destruction before an SOS could be sent out. 
Even as little time as a minute might enable an operator 
to flash out his position and danger, and bring down a 
swarm of destroyers and other deadly enemies of the sub- 
marine, Gardiner had just got off his call successfully 
when his captain came in and told him they were taking 
to the boats. Gardiner nodded that he understood and 
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continued his transmitting —he had just established con- 
tact with an American man-of-war which he believed to 
be nearer than any of the other responding vessels. The 
rest of the crew left in the boats. The U-boat, either 
having overheard the American man-of-war’s reply that 
he was near at hand or assuming that the Benledi was 
in a sinking and abandoned condition, ceased her shell- 
fire and disappeared. 

When the Benledi’s radio room was again visited, Gar- 
diner was still at his set, his hand still at the key, but a 
last shell, passing through the radio room, had decapi- 
tated him. Before him lay the completed message from 
the rescuing ship that the assistance, which it cost him his 
life to summon, was close at hand. 

The original list of ten names engraved on the Monu- 
ment has been lengthened and will continue to be length- 
ened. More names are to be added in the near future to 
the twenty-five now there. ‘The roster is representative 
of the races who have contributed to America’s growth 
—Prudhont, Kuehn, Svenson, Szcpanck, Curran, Dutko, 
Salim, Bacuinka and Williams. These men died on 
widely scattered seas—off Alaska, Sweden, the Black 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and in the Pacific. 


ECCLES 


Grorcr Eccies was first to die, when the SS. Ohio was 
wrecked early in the morning of August 26th, 1909. She 
flew the house flag of the Alaska Steamship Company and 
was bound for Valdez, Alaska, from Seattle. Finlayson 
Channel, or the “inside passage,” was not so well charted 
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then as it is now. The nearest land, Carter Bay, British 
Columbia, was barren and sparsely settled. The Ohio, 
steaming at full speed, struck an uncharted rock at 1 A.M. 
The captain realized instantly, from the violence of the 
crash, that his ship was mortally wounded. He changed 
course and ran full speed for Carter Bay in the desperate 
hope that he might beach his vessel before she sank. 

Eccles, who was asleep, rushed to his set and sent out 
the distress call again and again. There was no answer! 
Radio stations and ships were few in that region in 1909, 
and such ships as might have been nearby would have 
had only one operator, and he, in all probability, would 
have been off watch at that time of the morning. Low 
power and the high mountains of the coast cut down still 
further the slight possibility he might have had of being 
heard. 

After ten minutes of calling, as the sinking vessel raced 
for land, the dynamo weakened. Eccles, with insufficient 
voltage to operate his set, had to abandon his work. 
Boats were being swung out in preparation of abandon- 
ing ship should it appear that she would sink before 
she could be beached. Shortly before the OAio reached 
the beach, the purser asked Eccles to help him bring a 
sick soldier up on deck from a stateroom below. Eccles 
and the purser went below only to have a falling beam 
imprison the purser. As Eccles set to work to release 
his companion, the ship began to settle in the water. 
Some 200 passengers and crew had already safely em- 
barked in the boats. When Eccles finally gained the 
deck, after being unable to release the purser, he found 
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the after end of the Ofio had dipped beneath the sea ; 
the last boat had gone. 

The evidence and records are fragmentary and far from 
complete. It appears that Eccles was killed either by 
falling wreckage or was hit by a swinging davit, as his 
body was found on the shore the next day with a head 
wound. Eccles, the purser, the sick soldier and a quar- 
termaster were the only four lost in the wreck. Eccles’ 
body, escorted by a fellow radioman, was taken to his 
home in Almonte, near Ottawa, Canada. The town 
erected a small memorial shaft to his memory. 

Eccles’ distress calls, however, had not been lost in the 
ether. His messages went through. Alert operators at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, had heard his faint signals and re- 
layed the SOS to the steamers Humboldt and Rupert City. 
These two ships rescued all of the Ofio’s survivors on 
the beach at Carter Bay in the morning. 

According to Arthur Morse, it was to have been Eccles’ 
last trip to sea; he was slated to assume charge of the 
new station at Seward, Alaska, which Morse was then 
erecting. Eccles’ success in summoning aid was in line 
with his thorough experience. He had started as a rail- 
road telegrapher at the age of fifteen at Almonte and 
had gone west to Manitoba two years later. He was 
known as one of the fastest wire men in the division. 
He roamed over western Canada and the American 
Northwest as a telegrapher until 1907, when the Alaska 
Canning Company ships were equipped with radio. 
Eccles went to Vancouver, where he secured a ship and, 
like so many other land telegraphers, pioneered the 
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new invention of Marconi at sea. According to Don 
McNicols, consulting radio engineer, who worked a 
wire with him for several years, Eccles was an imposing, 
handsome man with a fine personality, He was noted 
for his fast, clear sending. 


SZCPANCK 


A vear after the Ohio was lost, the Pere Marquette RR. 
Company’s Carferry No. 18 foundered in Lake Michigan 
under circumstances which were never cleared up, even 
after an investigation by the United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service. The Pere Marquette operates ferries 
which carry freight trains from Ludington, Michigan, 
to Chicago and Milwaukee. This saves the time and 
expense of the long rail haul round the southern end of 
Lake Michigan. 

Thirty-two loaded freight cars could be accommodated ; 
eight cars on each of the four tracks of No. 18. She 
had accommodations for a number of passengers, al- 
though on this last trip she carried only a few besides 
the regular crew. 

No. 18 left Ludington at 11:40 p.m. of September 8th, 
toro. A fresh north wind was blowing and a big sea 
running. At about 3 a.m. the next morning, when the 
vessel was nearly in mid-lake, an oiler who had gone to 
fill the cups of the main shaft bearings discovered the 
after hold was full of water. He reported this alarming 
news to the chief engineer, who immediately sent word 
to the bridge. Emergency pumps were started, but the 
rising water gained steadily. Operator Stephen Szcpanck, 
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who was also purser and freight clerk during the day, 
was called and told to send out the distress call. Night 
Operator Durffe at Ludington was the first to hear the 
distress calls at 4:15 a.m. All that he and other anxious 
listeners on the Lakes could hear was “No. 18 sinking 
in midlake.” Tugs and rescue vessels were dispatched 
to the scene. 

The ferry was sinking rapidly and there seems to be 
some evidence that the desperate expedient was attempted 
of running overboard several of the loaded freight cars, 
in hope of lightening the sinking stern. The result 
probably was to release the forward cars and to hurl them 
toward the lower stern, thus hastening the ferry’s end. 

No. 18’s sister ship, the No. 17, had left Milwaukee the 
night before, bound for Ludington. She hurried to 
the scene and loomed up through the morning mists at 
6:30 a.M., just as No. 18’s bow rose high in the air, paus- 
ing momentarily before the final plunge. Boats were 
quickly lowered and No. 17 rescued 32 people from the 
water. The captain of No. 18 along with Operator 
Szcpanck, the chief mate, and 23 others of the crew were 
lost. 

It was never definitely ascertained, even after an official 
investigation, just what caused the carferry to founder. 
A strange story connected with this mysterious sinking 
is that Szcpanck’s old type D receiver floated ashore near 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and was displayed there for some 
time in a store window. It was the only piece of wreck- 
age ever found of the ill-fated P. M. Carferry No. 178. 
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The writer was unable to find any biographical data on 
Szcpanck. 
PRUDHONT 


TuerE is something pathetic about the loss of young 
Lawrence Prudhont in the foundering of the SS. Rose- 
crans on January 7th, 1913. Not that he was the only 
one lost—29 out of a crew of 33 perished in this disaster 
—but his extreme youthfulness—he was only eighteen 
when he died —and his eager love of the sea and wireless 
made him an appealing figure. Had he been of a less 
complaisant and accommodating nature, he would have 
been at home with his family in Venice, California, on 
vacation. His own ship, the SS. Yale, went into drydock 
at San Francisco for twelve days and he had planned to 
spend the time at home. He was asked by his radio com- 
pany to make a short trip on the Rosecrans to Portland, 
Oregon, and back as an accommodation. He readily 
agreed and reported on the tanker, the SS. Rosecrans. 
The writer has been able to unearth only the merest 
details of this little-known disaster, which was given only 
a few lines in the newspapers. The four survivors, one 
of whom later succumbed as a result of exposure, were 
able to give the Steamboat Inspectors little light on the 
foundering. It was no great sea catastrophe with milling 
thousands besieging the steamship company’s offices — no 
great screaming black headlines and long lists of the dead 
—a small tanker had sunk with most of her crew and 
with the radioman, unknown and obscure toilers of the 
sea. A few citizens of Prudhont’s native city, Venice, 
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California, moved by the pathos of his boyish yearning 
for the sea, erected a small monument in Rosedale Ceme- 
tery at Venice, California. 

The Rosecrans was lost while trying to make the en- 
trance of the Columbia River in a heavy gale. Testi- 
mony, taken at the Inquiry, led to the conclusion that the 
light on Cape Disappointment had been mistaken for the 
light-ship. She struck on Peacock Spit, and tugs which 
came out in response to Prudhont’s SOS found the 
Rosecrans hard aground with high seas breaching over 
her. The strong gale and battering seas made approach 
impossible. The Rosecrans shifted and began to break 
up. Before tugs and life-saving crews could get near, she 
slipped off the rocks and sank until only the top of the 
funnel and the masts appeared above water. Three of 
the survivors were taken from the rigging and the fourth, 
a remarkable swimmer, made his appearance at Tioga, 
six miles from the scene of the wreck! Nothing is 
known as to the manner of Prudhont’s death. 

Prudhont’s father was a merchant on the ocean front 
at Venice, and young Lawrence had early in youth been 
infatuated by the mysterious lure of the sea. At seven- 
teen, he took up the study of electricity ; he planned to 
become a radio operator in the Navy. He tried to enlist 
several times but failed because he was too young to join 
without parental consent. Finally his father and mother 
gave their permission, realizing that he would sooner or 
later have his way. He passed at Los Angeles and was 
sent to the training ship at San Francisco. He would 
soon be a man-of-warsman. To his intense disappoint- 
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ment, an exacting naval doctor turned him down for 
valvular heart disease. Frustrated in his supreme ambi- 
tion, but not discouraged, he returned home. At San 
Pedro he was offered a berth as operator on a merchant 
ship, the Yosemite, and he embraced the opportunity with 
alacrity. Prudhont thus began his radio career, which 
was to end so tragically a year later in the wreck of the 
Rosecrans. 

The monument to young Prudhont at Venice was un- 
veiled a year after his death. The Navy, in which it had 
been his life’s ambition to serve, was represented by five 
destroyers which fired a salvo during the ceremonies as 
school children cast white carnations on the ocean in 
memory of the young boy from Venice who loved Am- 
phitrite but found only death in her arms. 


PERKINS 


THE sea’s next victim was Donald Campbell Perkins, 
chief operator of the SS. State of California, when that 
vessel was lost in Gambier Bay, Alaska, on August 17th, 
1913. The State of California, of 2300 tons, was thirty- 
four years old and a well-known sight on the West Coast. 
For years she had been engaged in the passenger service 
between San Francisco and Puget Sound. This year she 
had been diverted from the southeast Alaska trade during 
the Spokane tourist season, and had made only three trips 
when she was lost. The trip from Seattle to the place 
of disaster had been uneventful ; with stops at Rupert 
City, Ketchikan, and Wrangel. 

In 1913 Gambier Bay was considered one of the most 
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dangerous stretches of water on the Alaska coast ; it had 
never been properly charted and large vessels had never 
called there until 1912, when a cannery had been opened. 
The reef had to be skirted most cautiously for a long way, 
and the State of California must have changed course a 
trifle too soon, because, running at full speed, she crashed 
on a rock at the entrance of the harbour. The disaster 
occurred at 8:30 A.M. and a number of the passengers who 
lost their lives were probably still in bed. 

At the moment of the stranding, the junior operator, 
Walter Chamberlain, was on watch. Before the full sig- 
nificance of the staggering, grinding crash dawned on 
him, his chief, Donald Perkins, still clad in pajamas, 
burst into the radio room. Perkins took over the head- 
phones, and trying out his main transmitter, found that 
he had no power—the inrushing water had already ex- 
tinguished the fires and stopped the steam to the dynamo 
engine which supplied his set with power. Perkins threw 
the switch, put the emergency set on the air, and began 
sending. As Chamberlain could be of little assistance 
to him, Perkins told the junior he had better go on deck 
and give a hand with the lifeboats. The SS. Jefferson, 
which was not far away, immediately answered the dis- 
tress calls, and Perkins proceeded to give him the position 
of the State of California and other details of the acci- 
dent, adding that the ship could not live long and that 
immediate assistance was needed. 

The deck crew launched three boats but one proved to 
be useless as it had been damaged by wreckage. They 
were unable to launch a lifeboat carried in front of the 
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wireless room. The badly holed vessel took a sudden 
lurch to port and this boat broke loose, smashing against 
the door of the radio room. Perkins was trapped but 
continued his distress calls, apparently unaware that this 
mishap had sealed his doom. There was no other exit 
from the tiny cabin. A few minutes later the State of 
California sank. 

The Jefferson came along shortly afterwards and 
picked up the survivors in the boats or on rafts. Captain 
Cann and 57 members of the crew were saved. Only 7 
of the crew, including Perkins, and 24 passengers, were 
lost. Ten of the survivors, suffering from shock and ex- 
posure, were rushed to Juneau, ninety miles away. 
Barely five minutes had elapsed from the moment of 
striking the rock to the vessel’s disappearance, but in 
those moments Perkins had sprung from peaceful slum- 
ber to his set, and had succeeded in the discharge of his 
duty before being carried down to his death. 

Perkins is reputed to have been a fine violinist, was 
unmarried and twenty-five at the time of his death. He 
was born in Madura, India, and had been a radioman 


only two years. 


American shipping suffered heavy losses in 1914. The 
names of four more radiomen were added to the Memo- 
rial roster as the results of shipwrecks during that year. 


KUEHN 


Tue Nantucket-Monroe collision was one of the minor 
and now long-forgotten disasters on the American Coast. 
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Forty-one passengers and crew were lost, among the lat- 
ter Ferdinand J. Kuehn, the Monroe’s twenty-one-year- 
old chief radio operator. His name adorns the Memorial 
in Battery Park, New York. He gave his life that an- 
other —a woman— might live ; although he was only a 
schoolboy from that modern Byzantium where chivalry 
and noblesse oblige are supposed to be unknown — New 
York. 

The Monroe sailed from Norfolk for New York on the 
evening of January 29th, 1914. She made the trip sev- 
eral times a week, year in and year out, a prosaic and 
uninspiring trade, hardly ever out of sight of land. The 
passage was without incident until 9:30 p.m. when that 
bane of navigators—fog—began to set in. Captain 
Johnson prudently reduced speed and doubled his look- 
outs. He slowed down and stopped several times, once 
to pass a ship, at another time to clear a schooner. About 
1:20 a.M. he slowed again, this time to pass a tug and 
her tow of barges, on his starboard side. The fog, he 
testified later, was thin in places, sometimes amounting 
toonly ahaze. It was clear overhead,— only the treacherous 
sort of fog, which, with its clear spots, lulls caution to 
sleep. 

About 1:30 a.M., when just north of Cape Charles, Vir- 
ginia, in answer to his regularly emitted fog-horn blasts, 
he heard a reply on his starboard side. The engines were 
stopped immediately. Then followed the usual exchange 
of signals which, although designed to promote safety 
and prevent collisions, nevertheless often lead to mis- 
understanding and disaster. Suddenly the other ship’s 
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searchlight cut through the curtain of fog like a dagger 
through silk. He could not determine how far away the 
other ship might be, but “she was coming on fast” and 
headed directly toward him. 

The Monroe’s helm was put hard-a-starboard and “full 
speed ahead” was rung to the engine room, but it was too 
late to escape the sharp bow of the Merchant and Miners 
ship— Nantucket. She crashed fair into the Monroe, just 
forward of the latter’s pilot house. There was a fearful 
rending of steel and a crunching of superstructure as the 
Nantucket bit deeply into the stationary ship. She pene- 
trated twelve or fifteen feet and was thrown back by the 
force of the collision. 

Fortunately the sea was smooth and there was no wind 
as would be expected with fog. The passengers were 
asleep, although the presumption would be that even at 
1:30 in the morning, the bellowing fog horn had probably 
kept many awake. Few could have continued to sleep 
after the terrific impact. The Monroe was a small ship ; 
the collision was felt from stem to stern. 

Captain Johnson testified at the Inquiry that he “knew 
she was going to sink as soon as we were hit.” He 
shouted to the quartermaster to rouse the crew. The 
Nantucket’s whistle had been jammed by the collapse of 
her antenna, and the continuous roar made speech inau- 
dible on the Monroe’s bridge. Johnson himself called the 
chief officer and then went directly to the radio room 
where young Kuehn was on watch. “Sound your SOS!” 
was the order he gave Kuehn. No position accompanied 
the order ; so Kuehn sent SOS SOS several times followed 
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by the Monroe’s call letters and then guessed at his posi- 
tion as “25 miles south of Winter Quarter Lightvessel.” 

He barely had time to send out the SOS and a few 
meagre details, so quickly did the Monroe’s engine room 
fill. %The dynamo was snuffed out and power to the radio 
cut off. Assistance from distant ships was not of vital 
importance as the ramming ship, the SS. Nantucket, was 
close at hand and in no danger of sinking. No other 
ships figure in the disaster ; the SOS was heard by only 
the coast station at Cape Henry. 

The captain ran on through the saloon, calling out to 
all passengers to get on deck. Stewards were instructed 
to awaken passengers and see that they were brought to 
the boats. When he got back on deck again, Johnson 
said his ship “had an awful list.” It was hard work for 
people even to reach the boats. Here it must be im- 
pressed upon the reader that, as is usually the case in so 
many marine disasters, surviving officers, crew, and pas- 
sengers related and even swore to conflicting stories. The 
more irresponsible and “yellow” type of newspaper, of 
course, cannot conceive of a sea disaster without all the 
usual lurid “trimming” — “Hysterical scenes, men tram- 
pling women and children like wild beasts, officers 
emptying their revolvers at mobs rushing the boats, or 
else blowing their own brains out, shrieks of despair and 
curses of rage, scenes too frightful to relate,” etc., etc., ad 
nauseam. All the hair-raising adjectives and adverbs are 
rushed out and polished up for the morbid edification of 
sea-ignorant readers. 

The sea-wise reader keeps much salt on hand when he 
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reads the first newspaper accounts of any marine catas- 
trophe. He knows that to the unreliability of “creditable 
eye witnesses,” so familiar to judges, lawyers, and psychol- 
ogists, must be added the further discounting fact that the 
reporting witnesses are testifying to events which occurred 
in rapid succession when the passengers were under great 
emotional stress, if not in a state of mortal terror, and 
when they were moving amid scenes and conditions to 
which they, as landsmen, are total strangers. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that Lord Mersey, who con- 
ducted the Titanic and Empress of Ireland investigations, 
as Wreck Commissioner, and who was noted for his mas- 
terly and relentless searching out of vital facts, seldom 
called any passenger witnesses or attached much impor- 
tance to their testimony. 

So in the Monroe disaster, a few of the passengers were 
sure that they had heard the “screams of people trapped 
below” or else claimed lack of organization and discipline. 
One man even went so far as to swear that he saw no one 
notifying or helping passengers, and thus flatly contradict- 
ing Johnson on this point. 

In reconstructing the story of the loss of the Monroe, the 
writer has consulted Mr. J. L. Etheridge, the surviving 
junior operator, who still follows the sea, and has studied 
the testimony given at the Inquiry held at Philadelphia 
by the Steamboat Inspection Service of the United States. 
Etheridge agrees with several of the more creditable wit- 
nesses that there was excitement and confusion, as might 
be expected on a passenger ship in collision during the 
early hours of the morning. Tlidse of the negro stew- 
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ards who were unable to swim, fell to their knees and 
became fervently religious. There were some crying and 
excited women. In the main, however, the discipline 
seems to have been good. Blacks helped whites to adjust 
life-belts ; men helped women into boats. It was gener- 
ally agreed that everyone looked after the women and 
children. That only eight women and one child were 
lost, out of a total of 41 on board, seems to bear this out. 

Officers shepherded passengers to the boat deck. One 
boat on the starboard side had been smashed by the 
Nantucket’s stem, leaving only two on that side. The 
other three boats on the port side could not be launched 
because of the rapidity of the ship’s list to starboard. 
There were five life-rafts nested on the foredeck, but these 
seem to have been forgotten in the confusion. One other 
life-raft was got over. That two boats were launched 
in that brief time from badly canting slippery decks in 
darkness, speaks well for the smartness of those at the 
falls. While the chief mate busied himself getting one 
boat over, Captain Johnson was trying to launch the other 
one— No. 5—single handed. The boatswain and Ether- 
idge then gave him a hand, and the boat was got into 
the water. , 

Captain Johnson admitted on the stand that he had en- 
tered the first boat launched, but defended his haste by 
asserting that, “If I had not made sure of getting one boat 
afloat the list of the saved would have been short just 29 
more passengers,” Etheridge, on the stand, admitted that 
he owed his life to Johnson’s getting No. 5 boat into the 
water. Captain Johnson added, “All passengers who 
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reached the deck were clinging to the port rail, getting 
as far from the water as they could. I figured getting a 
boat launched and going around to that side, I could save 
a lot of them as the Monroe sank. There was not time 
to do more than I did.” The other boat in charge of the 
chief mate succeeded in rescuing thirty people. 

We must now return to young Kuehn and the wireless 
room. Just before the crash, when he heard the nearing 
whistle blasts of the other ship, he called Etheridge with 
a “Get up! Get up! Something has happened.” 
Shortly after the collision, Captain Johnson had come 
along and ordered the SOS sent out. Etheridge “jumped 
into his clothes in half a minute” and ran into the radio 
room with their two life-preservers, one of which he 
slipped on himself. The lights were already dimming. 
Kuehn asked Etheridge to place the other life-preserver 
around him while he continued sending the SOS. Ether- 
idge countered with the suggestion that he be allowed to 
take over the key while Kuehn put on the life-belt him- 
self. So this was done, Etheridge continuing the “SOS 
SOS SOS de KOM KOM KOM” while Kuehn put on 
his life-preserver. The power failed and the lights went 
out, and the set died out with a trailing whine. Etheridge 
and Kuehn stepped out on deck ; the list was already so 
great as to leave little doubt as to the Monroe’s short 
length of life. It could be only a matter of a few minutes. 

Suddenly the lights flashed on again. Oscar Perkins, 
an engineer whose bravery deserves recording, had gone 
below in the inky darkness and rising water to start an- 
other dynamo on the engine room gratings. Kuehn, on 
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seeing the lights return, went back to his key —while 
there was power, he would be able to work and learn 
what answer his distress calls would bring. Hardly had 
he entered the wireless room, though, and grasped the 
key, when the power failed again for a second and final 
time. He came out on deck again. 

Captain Johnson, in an interview immediately after the 
disaster, gave the following version of Kuehn’s death, a 
version which was corroborated recently by Etheridge 
when the writer interviewed him. 

Captain Johnson said Kuehn was standing by No. 5 
boat with his life-belt on and was about to leave the ship 
when a woman passenger came along without a life- 
preserver. 

“Where is your life-belt ?” Kuehn asked her. 

“I have none,” was her reply. 

“Here, take mine, I'll get another somewhere,” was 
Kuehn’s answer as he took off his belt and helped her into 
it. He saw her safely over the rail, then his footing 
slipped on the tilting fog-wet deck and he fell into the 
sea. He managed to keep afloat for a few minutes ; but 
the water was as cold as that which killed the Titanic’s 
victims and he sank from sight. 

Johnson and Etheridge got the boat over and together 
they rowed around the stern of their foundering ship to 
the port side. Such was her list, that the port side was 
now almost the top of a long steel coffin, and her bilge 
keel was well out of the water. Antlike, people were 
still crawling up through portholes, assisted out by those 
on top, and perching high up on the dry side as far from 
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the cold, rising tide as they could get. Some were already 
floundering around in the water. Etheridge relates that 
he stood in the bow of the boat, “hollering to people in 
the water.” As soon as one was located, he was hauled 
into the boat. “We never missed one,” he added. 

One frantic negress, perched high up on the side, kept 
up a constant shout of “Captain, don’t forget me !”» When 
the boat had finally taken up its position on that side, 
Captain Johnson called out, “All right, sister, come on !” 
She came down on them like an avalanche. The wet, 
slippery side of the Monroe made an excellent Cresta 
Run ; she had to let go her hold, and, toboggan-like, slide 
down twenty feet of the ship’s side. 

The liner was over on its side. It lurched, shook, 
quivered and disappeared. There was little or no suc- 
tion. Twelve minutes only had elapsed from ramming 
to foundering. 

Meanwhile, Captain Berry of the Nantucket had or- 
dered all hands to the boats. With his ship’s searchlight 
he swept the dark waters of the Atlantic, looking for the 
vessel he had struck. They found only survivors strug- 
gling in the icy water and crying for help. The Nan- 
tucket, of course, had also picked up the Monroe’s two 
boats with some sixty or more rescued. Besides those 
she had fished from the waters, she carried three negro 
stewards, survivors of the Monroe who, strange to relate, 
had never entered a boat or even got their feet wet. 
Etheridge is the authority for the story of how these gen- 
tlemen boarded the Nantucket long before Captain John- 
son began launching the first boat. It seems they had 
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been engaged in a little social gathering in a quiet corri- 
dor near the point of collision. The momentous and 
absorbing business which had brought them there cen- 
tered in the erratic behaviour of two small, dancing, white 
ivory cubes manipulated by one of them. Engrossed in 
their fascinating studies, they probably never heard or 
noticed the exchange of fog signals between the two ships. 
The bow of a strange vessel protruding well into the side 
of their own ship, rudely interrupted their scientific ex- 
perimenting. Quick-wittedness, blind panic, or possibly 
instinct, prompted them to jump aboard the Nantucket 
before that vessel had backed out. With the religious 
charm of their race, they later “testified” at Norfolk 
revivals to the Providence which snatches the worthy and 
faithful from the jaws of death. 

The Nantucket’s two operators, A. Doehler, the chief 
and F. L. Smith, the junior, cleaned up the tangle as 
quickly as they could. They rigged new halyards, Smith 
climbed the smoke-stack to help clear the snarl, and a new 
antenna was sent aloft. Their SOS brought the Hamil- 
ton, sister to the Monroe, and not far away. The Hamil- 
ton convoyed the Nantucket with her rescued to Norfolk. 
Needless to say that with the survivors’ messages and the 
torrent of inquiries which an SOS always precipitates, 
they were kept busy until their ship docked twelve hours 
later. 

The Nantucket’s captain admitted at the Inquiry that 
he had been running at full speed, that is to say, 15 knots, 
until a few seconds before the collision. He thought that 
“the fog was not so thick as to be able to see quite a 
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distance ahead.” Even after hearing the Monroe’s sig- 
nals, he did not slow down, but merely changed course 
a half point to starboard. Not until he saw the Mozroe’s 
lights dead ahead did he reverse his engines and put his 
helm hard-a-port. The collision was then inescapable. 
He was found guilty of neglecting to navigate with cau- 
tion in fog. The loss of the Monroe was the first acci- 
dent involving loss of life to an Old Dominion Company 
ship in fifty years—truly a notable record. 

For several years the writer had noticed, in the office of 
a radio company official, the solitary picture of a fine- 
looking, idealistic sort of boy. He had often wondered 
whether the original of the picture was a relative or, if not, 
who he might have been, as the picture had obviously 
been taken years before. Inquiry elicited that it was Fer- 
dinand Kuehn. There was also a Ferdinand Kuehn on 
the Memorial shaft. The natural question followed— 
“Who was Kuehn and what is his story ?” Search of old 
newspapers, interviews, and a little research in fading 
government records resulted in the writer’s ascertaining 
the facts upon which this record is based. Neither the 
Memorial nor the writer’s humble eulogy would add any 
luster to the immortality of Kuehn’s last act. As Napo- 
leon said, “Brave deeds are the monuments of brave men.” 


REKER 


SHortiy before 5 o’clock in the morning on August 26th, 
1914, the Pacific Alaska Navigation Company’s steamer, 
Admiral Sampson, was groping her way through fog near 
Point-No-Point in Puget Sound. Most of her 58 passen- 
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gers were asleep in their berths. Also making her way 
cautiously through the blinding fog was the Canadian 
steamer Princess Victoria. Despite the fact that both ves- 
sels were running at less than five knots and were contin- 
uously sounding their fog horns, a collision occurred. 
The Princess Victoria crashed into the Admiral Sampson 
abreast of the after hatch, opening up a twelve-foot gash, 
almost cutting the American ship in two. She penetrated 
almost three quarters of the Sampson’s width. 

The captain of the Princess Victoria, realizing the size 
of the wound which his ship had given the American 
vessel, rang down to the engine room for “slow speed 
ahead” so as to keep his own ship’s stem in the gaping 
hold. While the two ships were momentarily locked 
together, the majority of the Sampson’s passengers lost 
no time in climbing aboard the Princess Victoria. Every- 
one sensed that the American ship was doomed and could 
not live more than a few minutes. The terror of fire was 
then added to the menace of shipwreck. 

The stem of the Canadian ship had cut into the Admiral 
Sampson at a point where a quantity of fuel oil was car- 
ried, and several large tanks had been smashed open. The 
oil was ignited in some way, possibly by broken electric 
wires and in a few moments both vessels were enveloped 
in flames. In order to save herself from destruction by 
fire, the Canadian vessel was forced to back off. Extin- 
guishers and fire lines were brought to play on the confla- 
gration forward, while lifeboats were launched to pick up 
the Admiral Sampson’s survivors. With the plug with- 
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drawn, the stricken American ship filled rapidly, and 
boats were lowered with frantic haste. 

H. F. Wiehr, the junior operator, was on watch on the 
Admiral Sampson when the collision occurred. He im- 
mediately called his chief, Walter E. Reker. Wiehr later 
reported that there had been no necessity for using the 
radio ; to send an SOS would only have interfered with 
the Princess Victoria whose crackling spark set, already 
in communication with Seattle, could be heard across the 
water. As the ramming vessel could also be expected to 
pick up the survivors, there was no immediate need for 
outside help. Reker must have been of the same mind, 
as he does not appear to have gone to the radio room, but 
instead, made his way to the bridge to report to the 
captain for further orders. 

Captain Z. M. Moore of the Admiral Sampson had only 
on the day before spoken very highly of Reker to Super- 
intendent Jack Irwin of the Marconi Radio Company, 
which employed Reker. Captain Moore must have held 
Reker in high regard because he asked Irwin not to detach 
Reker as long as he, Moore, was master of the Admiral 
Sampson. Instead of seeking to save himself, Reker 
calmly remained by the side of his captain on the bridge. 
He was unable to swim and he had no life-belt. The 
Admiral Sampson sank seven or eight minutes after the 
crash, carrying down with her Captain Moore, Reker, the 
chief engineer, and seven others of the crew. That only 
two passengers out of 54 were lost is a remarkable fact 
when it is recalled that most of them were asleep at the 
time of the collision. 
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Wiehr assisted passengers in donning their life-belts and 
later took charge of a three-year-old boy whom he placed 
in a boat. When it was evident that the Sampson was 
about to take the final plunge, Wichr sprang over the 
side. He was drawn down by the suction, but came back 
to the surface and clung to some wreckage until he was 
picked up by a lifeboat. 

The distress calls of the Princess Victoria were answered 
by Seattle and also by the Admiral Watson, a sister ship 
of the Admiral Sampson. The Coast Guard Cutter 
Unalga hurried from Port Townsend to look for survivors 
and to render such assistance as she might. 

Reker was twenty at the time of his death and had 
been employed as a radio operator for about eighteen 
months. 


FLEMING AND OTTO 


Less than a month after the sinking of the Admiral 
Sampson, the sea again struck at shipping when it 
pounded, battered, and finally sank the lumber-laden 
schooner Francis H. Leggett in a storm off the coast of 
Oregon. This time the sea scored heavily in lives lost. 
Out of a total of 65 people aboard, only two passengers 
survived to tell the story of the disaster. 

The Francis H. Leggett, with a full passenger list, 
sailed from Portland, Oregon, on September 12th, 1914, 
bound for San Francisco. She made two stops, Aberdeen 
and Gray’s Harbor. Shortly after leaving the last port, 
she ran into heavy weather, which gave her a severe drub- 
bing. but she must have been in seaworthy condition 
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when the mouth of the Columbia River was reached 
because a radio message on the morning of the r7th 
reported, “All well.” 

On the morning of the 18th, the hammering blows of 
the sea began to tell ; Captain Mara ordered part of the 
deck cargo jettisoned. The old lumber schooner strug- 
gled doggedly on and would probably have weathered 
the storm but for one of those abnormally large seas 
which, crashing aboard with a roar of thunder, tore open 
the foreward hatch covering, and half filled the doomed 
vessel. 

It is believed that Captain Mara was swept overboard 
by this sea, as a surviving passenger related that at this 
point another passenger, a Captain Jensen, took charge 
and attempted to get the boats over. Two boats were 
launched ; the first holding two men and four women 
and the second containing four women and their hus- 
bands. A number of men tried to rush the second boat 
but were driven back by Captain Jensen, who threatened 
to shoot the first man attempting to enter the boat, until 
all the women and children were first cared for. His 
chivalry did not save the women —both boats were cap- 
sized and their occupants drowned. The Francis H. 
Leggett filled quickly, turned over, and sank almost with- 
out warning at 4:15 p.m. that afternoon. 

The radio details of this disaster are meagre. Both 
operators, Clifton J. Fleming, the chief, and Harry F. 
Otto, the junior operator, were lost. If they succeeded in 
sending out a distress call, it was heard only by a Jap- 
anese cruiser, the Idzumo, which was in the neighbour- 
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hood. The radio operator at Astoria broadcast such 
scraps of information as he had been able to pick up and 
several ships proceeded to the position given—60 miles 
south of the Columbia River. The SS. F. H. Buck and 
SS. Beaver, on reaching the wreckage strewn scene at 
midnight, found only two men survivors, both passengers. 

One of them, Mr. Alexander Farrell of Sacramento, 
said that he had been carried down by the suction of the 
sinking ship but had managed to regain the surface and 
was pulled to safety by Fleming, the chief operator, who 
gave him a railroad tie to cling to. Farrell said that there 
were about thirty people struggling amid various bits of 
wreckage ; they sank from sight one by one until some 
seven or eight remained. Fleming was one of these and 
there were also three women. One of these women lost 
her hold on the piece of flotsam to which she was clinging. 
Fleming, seeing her danger, pushed his railroad tie toward 
her and gallantly offered her a hold on that. Farrell then 
states that Fleming, perceiving that the tie would not 
support both, let go and sank to his death. 

Clifton James Fleming was born in Portland, Oregon, 
in 1897. He was thus only seventeen when he emulated 
Ferdinand Kuehn, who only nine months before had 
given his life that another might live. Young Clifton 
Fleming became interested in radio as a boy of twelve, 
doing odd jobs to earn the money with which he bought 
parts and built his own set. He passed his examination 
for license in the Brooklyn Navy Yard at the age of fif- 
teen and served on East Coast ships for a while before 
going to the West Coast. 
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The tragedy of Fleming’s noble death was further deep- 
ened by the fact that he was an only son, and left his 
widowed mother, a cripple, without any means of sup- 
port. They had no living relatives. Mrs. Fleming, ac- 
cording to recent reports, is still living in Massachusetts, 
in very straitened circumstances. 

The body of Harry Otto, the junior, was found ashore 
later, the manner of his death being unknown. Otto 
was making his first trip. 


SVENSON 


Wume a coast station often assumes control of distress 
calls from a ship nearby, or, as in the case of the sinking 
Republic, re-broadcasts and acts as intermediary, it is 
seldom that a wrecked ship is tossed up on the front yard 
of a radio station. This happened at Bolinas, California, 
in November, 1914, when the steam schooner Hanalet 
was wrecked on Duxbury Reefs under the towers of the 
great trans-Pacific station. The Hanalei was well known 
on the Pacific Coast in poetry and fiction. John Fleming 
Wilson wove his story “Across the Latitudes” around her 
familiar lines, 

On November 23rd, 1914, the Hanalei was bound for 
San Francisco from Eureka when she ran into heavy fog 
about fifteen miles from her port of destination. Shortly 
before noon, the lookout’s startled cry of “land ahead” 
was heard from the bridge. Before his warning cry could 
be acted on, a strong shoreward current had thrown the 
small schooner on the rocks of Duxbury Reef. She 
struck heavily, but in an inland bay, less than goo feet 
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from shore, her predicament did not seem to be alarming. 
High seas were running though and the Hanalei began 
to grind to pieces. 

Loren A. Lovejoy, chief operator, was on watch in the 
radio room. He was also purser ; so he turned over the 
set to his assistant, Adolph John Svenson, and hurried to 
the bridge for orders. Captain J. J. Carey ordered the 
distress call sent and also asked what vessels were in the 
Vicinity. Lovejoy dashed back to the wireless room and 
Svenson began to send out SOS while Lovejoy, in his 
capacity as purser, hurried to the saloon to look after his 
passengers. He issued a life-belt to each passenger and 
saw that they were put on properly. He then gathered 
up the ship’s papers and valuables, buttoned them in an 
inside pocket, and reported back to the bridge. 

A quartermaster informed him that Svenson wanted 
him in the radio room. The current had dropped so ; it 
was insufficient to operate the main set. Water had 
entered the radio room and drowned out the auxiliary bat- 
teries, silencing the Hanalei’s wireless. The chief engi- 
neer, Mr. Pettingill, was appealed to. He volunteered to 
go below and see what he could do. The engine room 
was already half-filled with water and he could not ask 
one of his subordinates to venture down into the darkened 
and partly flooded stokehold. Standing in water up to 
his waist, he managed to obtain a sufficient head of steam 
to run the dynamo for several minutes more. The SOS 
and the position were got off again, and the details 
added that the Hanalei was rapidly pounding to pieces. 
The signals were heard by a number of stations and ships, 
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including the Revenue Cutter McCullogh. The power 
finally failed just as Lovejoy started to talk with San 
Francisco. With a flooded engine room and drowned out 
emergency batteries, the wireless had to be abandoned. 
Then a giant sea swept aboard and carried away the 
radio room. Lovejoy, who had gone back and was at- 
tempting to dry off the emergency batteries, was snatched 
from death by the chief engineer who was standing near 
by. Mr. Pettingill proved himself a worthy man. 

Lovejoy then signalled to shore, using the fog horn and 
the international code ; communication failed, however, 
as Baxter, the Bolinas station manager, used an auto horn, 
the sound of which was lost in the roar of the surf. The 
Lyle gun was used in an attempt to fire a line ashore ; it 
burst with a terrific detonation, hurling Chief Officer 
McTeague against the captain. The gun had to be 
abandoned. 

The Hanalei was breaking up fast—the maintopmast 
went by the board with a crash and was soon followed 
by the foremast. The passengers’ faces whitened as they 
and the crew gathered on the starboard side and contem- 
plated what was left of their ship. A boat was put over 
—it was pounded to pieces almost as soon as it struck the 
boiling surf. A Life-Saving Service boat now attempted 
to approach the Hanalei —it capsized and the would-be 
rescuers were themselves rescued with the greatest of 
difficulty. 

As darkness was coming, the fog gave signs of lifting, 
but with the passing of daylight, the work of rescue would 
be immeasurably more difficult. The little band of sea- 
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menaced passengers showed remarkable courage and for- 
titude. One girl led in singing the rag-time melodies 
then in vogue. 

Lights glimmering ashore through the fog gave Love- 
joy another idea—blinkering to shore with a flashlight 
and thus directing the rescue efforts and keeping those on 
land informed as to the state of affairs on the sinking 
schooner. He climbed into the rigging and was soon ex- 
changing messages with Baxter. Baxter signalled that a 
line-throwing gun was being rushed by truck from San 
Francisco, It arrived shortly afterwards and shot after 
shot was fired until the gun became too hot to serve and 
it had to be cooled off. Not a single line reached the 
groaning and disintegrating lumber schooner. “Hurry! 
Hurry !— Try again !” was the despairing message Love- 
joy spelled out with his flashlight. At the next shot the 
mortar burst — another possible means of rescue destroyed 
—another of the succession of heart-breaking failures to 
establish contact with the doomed schooner. Baxter 
blinkered out to keep up courage, as another big Lyle gun 
was being rushed to the scene. By 3 a.m. the situation 
assumed a race between the gun and the tide—which 
would arrive first? The flood tide would lift the bat- 
tered hulk clear of the reef and the heavy seas would 
make short work of her. The boiling seas had already 
tossed ashore the Hanalez’s radio shack, two life rafts, and 
four capsized boats along with much other wreckage. 

“Shoot one more line! We are breaking up fast !” 
were Lovejoy’s last messages. The big gun arrived but 
even as it fired the first shot a great green sea picked up 
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the broken Hanalei and slammed her down on the reef 
with a rending crash which could be heard ashore above 
the boom of the surf. Deep silence—then the anxious 
watchers on land heard cries, the cries of those thrown 
into the water and struggling out in the mist and darkness 
for their lives. The shore watchers waded into the comb- 
ers and began dragging survivors to safety as they floated 
or swam to land, until 28 had been rescued from the 
debris-strewn waters. 

Fifteen others, including Lovejoy, were picked up by 
the life-saving boats and were taken directly to the Me- 
Cullogh or the El Segundo, one of the ships which had 
come in response to the SOS. Twenty were lost, includ- 
ing Adolph Svenson, whose body was later recovered. 
He was a native of Oregon, nineteen years old, and had 
been an operator about two years. 

War Losses of American ships, post-war disasters and 
disappearances added to the original ten, the names of 
fourteen more radiomen lost at sea. 


GEARE 


Grorce BrunpeL Gare, who had worked in coast sta- 
tions at Hatteras and Virginia Beach, decided to take a 
trip to sea in the fall of 1916 in order to give his eyes a 
needed rest before entering Cornell. He chose the bark 
Manga Reva, bound for Rotterdam from Norfolk. His 
People received a card from the Dutch port saying that 
he would be home in time for Christmas. On the return 
trip to Hampton Roads, he sent out an SOS on Novem- 
ber 14th while the Manga Reva was in the Bay of Biscay. 
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He later added, “All boats gone.” The distress call was 
intercepted by the American SS. Rockingham and the 
Dutch SS. Ryndam and both hurried to the position 
given. The Rockingham found no trace of a shipwreck 
when the position was reached, and nothing else was ever 
heard of the Manga Reva, or of George Brundel Geare, 
who went to sea to rest his eyes. 

Equally baffling as the vanishing of the British Waratah 
in 1909 or the U.S.S. Cyclops in 1918, each with 300 or 
more persons on board, were the disappearances of five 
American steamships, all radio-equipped. 


HULSEMAN 


Tuer SS. Cubadist sailed from Havana for Baltimore on 
January 26th, 1920. Emile Hulseman, the radioman, re- 
ported his ship as 110 miles southwest of Diamond Shoals 
Lightship on the 29th. She was never heard from again. 


DORSEY 


On August gth, 1923, an ice box drifted ashore at St. 
Andrews Light in the Caribbean, about 300 miles north 
of Colon. In the icebox was the body of a man, appar- 
ently a sailor from his clothes, and badly burned. On the 
icebox was stencilled “Swift Star.’ This was the first 
news of the SS. Swift Star since July 13th when she had 
passed through the Panama Canal with 70,000 barrels of 
oil from San Pedro, California, bound for Fall River, 
Massachusetts. Oil slicks on the water probably marked 
her last resting place. Lightning, or an explosion, were 
assigned as likely causes of the disaster. Among her crew 
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of thirty was nineteen-year-old Ernest F. Dorsey, of Cum- 
berland, Maryland, the radioman. He apparently had 
never had a chance to start up his transmitter and send 
out an SOS. He had been assigned to the Swift Star at 
Baltimore just thirteen days after obtaining his license, 
and the last voyage of the lost tanker was his first trip 
to sea. 


WARING 


Tue SS. Cotopaxi of 2351 tons sailed from Charleston for 
Havana on November 29th, 1925, with a cargo of coal. 
After reporting her position on the next day, she was 
never heard from again and presumably foundered in the 
storms which were raging up the Atlantic coast at this 
time. She carried down to their deaths a crew of 32, 
among whom was Lawrence Waring, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, the radioman. 


RUBLE 


Anortuer beginner who lost his life on his first assign- 
ment was Charles Ruble, a twenty-year-old Pennsylva- 
nian who eagerly accepted a proffered berth on the SS. 
Elkton, a fine and able Shipping Board vessel, after the 
writer had, for personal reasons, declined it. The Elkton 
was one of America’s largest freighters, and her being 
engaged in the Far East trade made her a very desirable 
berth. Ordinarily a new operator without previous expe- 
rience would not be in line for such a choice billet, but, 
as no other experienced men were available that morning, 
Ruble received the coveted slip of paper assigning him to 
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the vessel and assuring him a trip to the glamorous Mast, 
He shook hands with and profusely thanked the writer 
for declining the offer, thus leaving an opening for him 
as a beginner. 

In the early evening of February 16th, 1927, young 
Ruble sent out an SOS giving the Elkzon’s position as 
midway between Guam and the Philippines. He gave 
no details as to the nature of the trouble and repeated 
calls by other ships brought no response from the Elkton. 
Another American ship reached the position given the 
next day to find only oil welling up out of the depths. 
Here the Pacific has deeps of four to over six miles. The 
weather was moderately rough but nothing to trouble a 
big, able ship such as the E/kton. Her sudden disappear- 
ance with all hands remains another of the sea’s unsolved 
riddles. A year later the writer saw two of the Elkton’s 
life-rings in the New York office of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. They were all that was ever found of this fine, 
big ship. 


BACUINKA 


AnoTuer large and able ship that disappeared without as 
much as a whisper of her fate ever reaching the world 
was the Haleakala, lost off the coast of South America in 
1926. Peter Bacuinka, the operator, spoke to a number 
of ships on September 7th and reported everything well. 
The Haleakala was silent the next day, and repeated calls 
brought no answer. She had vanished during the night 
and was never heard from again. Her name wan added 
to the long list of unsolved disappearances at nea. 
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BLACK 


On October 14th, 1928, the operator of the British SS. 
River Hudson received an SOS from the American tanker 
David C. Reid, stating that she was in distress near the 
Azores. Maurice J. Black of Los Angeles was the 
tanker’s radioman. The David C. Reid had almost cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, having sailed from Mobile, Ala- 
bama, to San Pedro and then by the way of Hong Kong, 
Batavia and the Suez Canal, she returned to the Atlantic. 
Black reported that the radio had been damaged by 
heavy weather and that he had had to make extensive 
repairs to his set before he could broadcast the distress 
call. 

The British operator listened tensely at his receiver as 
the soft whining notes of the American tanker spelled out 
its plight and later its fate : 

“Thirty degrees list—making very heavy weather— 
going any minute now”—a short pause and then a little 
weaker : “Receiver gone now”—then silence as the other 
listening radiomen futilely tuned and re-tuned their re- 
ceivers in the vain hope of hearing another word from 
the stricken American tanker. Nothing! Only the 
faint and far-away chatter of other ships—the David C. 
Reid was no more. Black left a wife and baby. 


CURRAN 
SeveraL American operators lost their lives on mined or 


torpedoed ships during the war. On June 12th, 1917, a 
German submarine attacked the American tanker Moreni 
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while that vessel was sailing along the east coast of Spain 
bound for Genoa from Gibraltar. The Moreni, which 
had a very dangerous cargo—a load of gasoline for the 
Italian Army — pluckily engaged in a running fight with 
the U-boat which lasted nearly two hours. Dwight How- 
land, the chief operator, stayed at his key, calling for 
help, while his assistant, James J. Curran, helped pass 
shells to the gun crew. One of the submarine’s shells 
passed through the radio room, knocking the chair from 
under Howland and causing slight wounds about his 
head. A little later another shell scored a direct hit, 
igniting the highly volatile gasoline. In a few moments 
the Moreni was a blazing torch. In the hurried boat 
launching, Curran died underneath an overturned boat. 
Howland sprang over the side, swam to a boat, and was 
saved. He was made a prisoner by the submarine but 
was later released. He finished out the war in the mer- 
chant marine and is today living in Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAMS 


Russe. Wittiams of the SS. Motano was another war 
victim. His ship was torpedoed near Queenstown on 
July 31st, 1917. He probably had no time even to start 
up his transmitter. The Motano sank in less than a 
minute. 


DOHERTY 


Francis J. Doxerty, the chief operator of the City of 
Athens, died at his key calling for help, when his ship 
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was sinking after having rammed in a collision off the 
Virginian coast during the night of May 1st, 1918. 


SALIM 


Tue Conejos was another ship which foundered with all 
hands during a storm in the Black Sea on December 28th, 
1923. Fred Salim was the wirelessman. 


ROBINSON 


Lawrence Rosinson went down with his ship, the 
Macona, when that vessel was lost in a raging storm on 
the coast of Sweden, June 17th, 1920. The sole survivor, 
the second officer, later related that Robinson had given 
him a heavy overcoat shortly before the vessel broke up. 


CHAMBERLAIN 


For some inexplicable reason the name of George Ernest 
Chamberlain has never been added to the roster on the 
Memorial although he was lost in the foundering of the 
SS. Roanoke as long ago as 1916. The Roanoke, bound 
for Valparaiso from San Francisco, was lost in a storm 
on May oth, 1916. Chamberlain had written a strangely 
Prophetic poem shortly before he sailed. The theme of 
the poem was a radioman who met his death at the key. 
Chamberlain, who was only eighteen, was the sole sup- 
Port of a bed-ridden mother and a seventy-year-old father 
who was unable to work. As an only son, all their pride 
and hope had been centred in him. They had denied 
themselves in order to complete his education and send 
him to the wireless school at San Francisco. 
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Missing from the Memorial besides the name of George 
Chamberlain are a number of other American operators 
who were lost with their ships. ‘The SS. Polar Land was 
lost with all hands off Sable Island on November 9g, 1919. 
M. Love and S. Helfond were the operators. Alfred B. 
Robinson, the radioman of the SS. Harry Luckenback, 
was lost when that vessel was torpedoed Jan. 6, 1918. 
Charles Short was lost when the SS. Gulflight was shelled 
and sunk by a German submarine May 1, 1915. When 
the SS. Suduffco vanished in March, 1926, she took down 
with her Frank Dunning, the wirelessman. 

The American steamer Nevada was lost on Sept. 27, 
1932, after striking a rock off Amatignak Island, Alaska. 
William Robertson locked himself in the radio room and 
sent out an SOS which brought a Japanese vessel, the 
Oregon Maru and the American steamer President Madi- 
son. The Nevada broke up and of her crew of 37 and 
a lone passenger who was making “a sea trip for his 
health” all perished except three crew members, who 
succeeded in swimming ashore after a lifeboat capsized. 


DUTKO 


THERE remains the name of Boris Michael Dutko, lost 
with the SS. Brindilla on December 1st, 1919. The writer 
must confess his inability to find any information what- 
soever on the disaster. Even the government bureau 
which conducts the investigations into shipping losses not 
only has no records on the loss of the Brindilla, but had 
apparently never even heard of the ship. 
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FRANTZEN 


THE name of a blue-eyed, blond-haired Norwegian, John 
Frantzen also does not appear on the Memorial, and 
hereby hangs a true Norse saga of Viking disdain of 
death at sea. In February, 1922, a small Norwegian 
freighter, the SS. Grgntoft, called at New Orleans in 
ballast. Some of the crew members demanded to be 
paid off and while they waited in the Norwegian con- 
sulate one drew a picture of the Grgntoft and scrawled 
on the opposite wall, “We wish you a pleasant voyage 
to Hell—if not this summer then next year.” This 
pleasantry was signed “Hawkins.” The Grgntoft secured 
some new sailors and proceeded for Norfolk where she 
loaded a cargo of grain for Esbjerg, Denmark. 

At 10 a.m. March 2, 1922, Chief Operator Hansen of 
the SS. Esthonia received an SOS from the Grgntoft 
saying she was in distress and unmanageable about 600 
miles east of Cape Race or 48 miles from the Esthonia. 
Captain Jorgensen turned his ship about into the teeth 
of a wild northeaster ; he had been making barely five 
knots. He told Hansen to tell the Grgztoft’s operator 
that “we are on the way to help him.” 

Anxiously and silently Hansen sat in his radio room 
listening to Frantzen of the Gr¢ntoft : “God pity the poor 
boys at sea on a night like this.” Frantzen continued, 
“The old man thinks it may breeze up tonight.” At 
II A.M. he sent another SOS followed by, “Well, the 
steward is making sandwiches for the lifeboats—looks 
like we are going on a picnic.” Thirty minutes later he 
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came on the air with another witticism, “The old wagon 
has a tilt like a run-down heel. ‘This is no weather to 
be without an umbrella.” Hansen radioed back, “Hold 
on; we will be alongside soon.” Frantzen did not re- 
ply; he was silent until 12:10 p.m. Then Hansen heard, 
“We are sinking stern first. The boats are smashed. 
Can’t hold out much longer.” Frantzen added, “The 
skipper dictated that, he ought to know. Where did I 
put my hat? Sorry we could not wait for you— pressing 
business elsewhere—(a long pause)—Skoal!” And 
that was the last that Hansen was to hear from John 
Frantzen, radioman of the Grgntoft. The Esthonia 
reached the position about four hours later and cruised 
around until dark without finding any trace of the Nor- 
wegian freighter or her 26 men. Gone to join his Viking 
ancestors was 26-year Frantzen who could die with a 
jest on his lips. He was betrothed to a Norwegian girl 
in Esbjerg, the port of their destination. 


USWORTH 


On December 11, 1934, the Belgian steamer Fean Fadot 
received an SOS from the British freighter Usworth about 
850 miles east of Newfoundland or not far from where 
the Grgntoft had gone down. The Belgian ship’s direc- 
tion finder was used to good advantage in locating the 
wallowing Britisher whose steering gear had been 
wrecked by the tremendous seas kicked up by a near 
hurricane then raging over the Atlantic. On Dec. 12th 
the Fean Fadot put a line aboard the Usworth and 
attempted to act as a jury rudder but in the early evening 
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the line snapped. The barometer dropped to 28:41; 4 
hurricane screamed down from the northwestward while 
flying spray and sleet blotted out the horizon. The Jean 
Jadot was herself in difficulties ; a piece of heavy ma 
chinery had come adrift and was crashing around in 
No. 3 hold. They managed to re-secure it. Meanwhile 
the British SS. Ascania had reached the scene. 

Shortly before noon of December 14th, Captain Gon 
thier of the Fean Fadot asked for life-boat volunteers to 
take off the Usworth’s crew, the latter now exhausted 
from four sleepless days of toil. Every man Jack of the 
Belgian ship volunteered ; so names were put in a hat and 
lots drawn for a place in the boat. Even then the un 
married men who had failed to draw a slip insisted that 
married men give up their places to them in the boat. 
The boat was successfully launched and reached the 
Usworth’s side after a terrible trip. They succeeded after 
great difficulty in taking off 9 men as the Usworth’s 
swinging and unsecured cargo booms made lying along- 
side or even approaching the freighter dangerous work. 

On the return trip with a smashed rudder to the ean 
Jadot, a cross sea swamped and capsized the Belgian’s 
boat, throwing all hands into the boiling sea. The 
Usworth’s operator, who had been bailing out the boat 
with his uniform cap, managed to clamber on top of 
the overturned keel. The Fean Fadot manceuvred into 
a leeward position so as to recover the men as they drifted 
before wind and sea. The sea, however, was covered 
with heavy oil from the Ascaniz. This oil got into the 
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eyes and mouths of the men struggling in the water and 
one by one they went down. The Fean Fadot recovered 
all her men except two but succeeded in saving only two 
of the Usworth’s nine men. Joseph Gately, an American 
second operator on the Belgian ship, at one time had the 
Usworth’s operator almost out of the water on the end 
of a line but the exhausted Britisher covered with black 
oil was unable in his weakened condition to cling to the 
line and he was swept away. He had been on watch 
continuously, according to Gately, for four days, answer- 
ing every call and request for transmission in order to 
permit other ships to take bearings on him, even though 


toward the end the Usworth was almost on her beam 
ends. 


NEGLECT OF THE MEMORIAL 


Tue condition of the Memorial today is far from in- 
spiring. Its location has proved most unfortunate ; the 
fountain is generally filled with rubbish, and New York’s 
street urchins find it a convenient surface on which to 
express, with chalk and crayon, their artistic yearnings. 
For years the Association charged with its upkeep has 
appealed to the Park Authorities to keep the Monument 
clean. Very little, if any, co-operation seems to have 
been forthcoming from the politicians in whose care the 
maintenance of the city’s monuments has been placed. 
The site is generally dirty, neglected, and disgraceful 364 
days a year, so that when the annual Memorial Day serv- 
ices are held, advance notice has had to be given to the 
Park Department in order that a little cleaning may be 
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done in time to make the Memorial presentable on the 
one day of the year that it attracts attention. 

Comparisons are often invidious. It is painful to an 
American operator to compare the drab, dirty, and un- 
inspiring monument to operators lost at their posts, now 
standing near the Barge Office, New York, with the 
beautiful, dignified, and well-kept memorial to Jack 
Phillips of the Titanic which stands in a quiet and arbo- 
real cloister in the city of his birth, Godalming in Surrey, 
England. 


THE BRITISH MEMORIAL 


Wume gathering material for this work the writer had 
occasion to visit Marconi House in London. In the 
lobby is another memorial to operators with no less than 
348 names of Marconi shore staffs and sea-going operators 
who gave their lives in the Great War. Many of these 
died at their posts on mined and torpedoed ships as there 
were almost 6000 sea-going operators in the Merchant 
Service at the time of the Armistice. No less than 1202 
had survived enemy attacks on their ships, some of them 
having been torpedoed three or four times. 
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